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Municipalities 
repeatedly | 
o 
have paved with | 
Ch i] ( a) ( 1 I es 
h state le s have pave treets 
h TEXNACO Asphalt during { 
| | : A LG 
5 ref ( | I \ \{ } e 
ng 11 lexas indicates, with greatet 
asis than could anything else, the regar« 
which this material is held in that State 
Altogether, 150 municipalities of the Lone 
vee have streets paved 
4 
} 
\ 
South Eighth Street, Waco, Texas Paved with TEXACO Asphalt in 1924 
Sew For THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. Chines 
tiouston acksonviilie 
ng Asphalt Sales Department Piteret : 
Dallas 17 Battery Place New York City Boston 
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Reducing First costs 
as well as /ast costs 





with CAST IRON PIPE |= | 


























{above} 
An inexpensive crane for 


placing pipe in position 





{at the left} 
Unloading 24" cast iron 


pipe using skids 
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Unrrep Sreres Cast Laon Prrt ¢-Founpay (a. 





IRST cost is usually the last cost with cast iron pipe... 
“Makers of And p -r handling methods will not only insure a 
deLavaud | nd proper handling methods wi J e 


installation. 


The illustration above shows the simple equipment 
necessary for handling efficiently medium-sized cast iron 
pipe. The use of the inexpensive crane illustrated speeds 

© 
Centrifugal up the work, reduces labor cost and helps to make a better 
Cast Iron Pipe finished job. 
Practical experience indicates that the use of labor-saving 
Much helpful data for the engineer devices may save as much as 40% of the cost of laying 
and contractor is contained in the A Z ” is ‘neateade ° 
U.S. Cast Iron Pipe Hand book. mains with hand labor alone. Skillful handling and good 
May we send your copy now? . : : : 
equipment on the job always pay. 


United States Cast Iron Pipe 


Philadelphia: 1421 Chestnut St. ano Found I‘ Com San Francisco: 3rd & Market Sts. 
Chicago:122 So.Michigan Blvd. 


Pittsburgh: 6th & Smithfield Sts. 
Bir mingbam: 1st Ave.& 20th St 


Dallas: Akard & Commerce Sts. 
Buffalo: 957 East Ferry Street General Offices: 


Kansas City: 13th & Locust Sts. j 
Cleveland: 1150East 26th Street 


ine toss Fs Rae Burlington, NewJersey sg ny enti 
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Final Text of Model Municipal 
Traffic Ordinance Nearly 
Completed 

7 1 meeting of the Committee on 


£% Municipal Traffic Ordinances and 
Regulations, of the National Conference 
n Street and Highway Safety, held in 
Washington, D. C., July 5 to 7, careful 
consideration was given to numerous com- 
ments and suggestions which had been re- 
ceived by the Committee as a result of 
the countrv-wide distribution of the ten- 
tative draft of the Model Municipal Traf- 
fic Ordinanece.* The three-day considera- 
tion and discussion resulted in the adop- 
tion of numerous changes, some of them 
refinements in phraseology and 
others embodying rather important im- 
provements in the text of the ordinances 

In its revised form the ordinance was 
unanimously adopted by the Committee, 
and it is expected that the complete docu- 
ment, with supporting arguments, will be 
vailable in pamphlet form before the end 
of August. 

An urgent demand for the 


being 


final docu- 
ment has been reported from a large num- 
ber of communities which are now about 
Because 
importance of the changes adopted 
by the Committee, it is reeommended that 
the actual adoption of new traffie ordi- 
postponed until the final text 
is obtainabl Application for 
should be made to the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highw iy Salety De- 
Washington, D.C 


to revise their traffic regulations. 
of the 


nuances he 


copies 


partment of Commerce, 


Radio to Keep Citizens in Closer 
Touch with Mayor’s Office 
in Baltimore 


‘TV HE conviction that it is the right of 
| citizens to be completely informed on 
ill matters of municipal administration 
caused Mayor W. F. Broening, of Balti- 
recently to have his office fitted up 
as a broadcasting station. 

Mayor Broening, the Baltimore Munici- 
pal Jo irnal re ports, believes that in m ik- 
ing the innovation not only will he be abl 
to keep the citizens well informed on all 
public matters, but he may also be able 
to receive constructive criticism and ad- 
vice 


more, 


“He proposes that, if possible, the radio 
will be used at meetings of the Board of 
Estimates and Board of Awards. In this 
manner, the public will know exactly what 
is going on, what the Boards are doing to- 
wards the progress of the city. 

“Discussing the matter, Mayor Broen- 
ing said: ‘Many persons have the idea 
that Board meetings are secret and that 
the various city administrations do not 
care to take the public into their confi- 
dence. I want to dissipate this idea. I 
want the people to feel that they are part 
and parcel of this administration, and | 
really believe that the best way to mold a 
closer relationship between the Mayor, his 
office family, and citizens is the radio pro- 
gram.’ 

“At various times during the vear othe 
officials of the city government will b: 
asked to tell the stories of their depart- 

“See Tue American City for May, 1928, pages 
111-117. 
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ments’ work. Incidentally, when prom- 
inent officials come to Baltimore they may 
be able to speak a word to the publi 
without leaving the office of the Mayor 
Delegations of citizens who call to see the 
Mayor on various matters will find that 
the installation of the radio will be of ma- 
terial benefit to them. While their protest 
is being received verbally by the Mavor 
it will be broadeast so that the entir 
citizenry will know first-hand what it is all 
ibout Of course, the Mavor’s answer, too 


will be heard by the listeners-i1 


$43,680,000 in Improvement 
Bonds Voted by Allegheny 
County, Pa., to Be Expended 
During the Next Five Years 


( NE of the most thorough and compre- 
hensii I | 


Ve county Improvement pians 
vet to be outlined plan involving the 
expenditure during the next e vears of 
843 680 .000—cam before the people o 

llegheny County, Pa.. at a special elec- 
n on June 26 1 was adopted | 
rg jority ote on each of the seve 
estions involved 
Many of the needs of the modern cor 
nity are provided for under these sever 
hye idings, which had been St lected by the 
Board of County Commissioners afte 


numerous public he irings, from a list of 
proposed improvements totaling $100,000.- 
000, and according to statements of the 
Peoples Bond Issu 


quirements olf every city, 


Association, the re 
borough, town- 
ship, and rural community of the county 
were earefully considered be fore the ques 
tions were 


finally formulated for the 


voters 

Roads he ided the list, being adjudged 
ol importance to every taxpayer in the 
Under this head, the construc- 
tion of new highways, 


eounty 
reconstruction and 
widening work, elimination of grade cross- 
ipproved 


voted was $6,550,000 


ings and dangerous curves, were 
The imount 
Boulevards 


vision itor lou 


constituted question 2. Pro- 
Important ind necessary 
links in the 


county, 


great highway system of the 
which provide at the 
scenically beautiful driveways, was made 
= follows Saw Mill River Boulevard 
A lleghe ny River Soulevard, Ohio 
Boulevard, and Moss Side 
cost $10,930,000. 

County Parks—Allegheny, the richest 
county in the United States, now 
only about one-third of the 


Same time 


River 


Boulevard to 


owns 


recreational 
land per capita required by modern stand- 





situation, w st $1,500,000 

Bridge 1 ment This appropria- 
tion involves the construction, reconstruc 

mm, or imp ent of ‘ najor 

iges and 29 nor bridg otal 
ost of $14,650,000 

County Office Bualdu Present county 
dministration buildings have r some 

ne been entirely inadequate The pro- 
posed six-story modern building will solve 
the problem The cost will be $2,550,000 

Town H \ peoples’ auditorium 
serve the whole county has been discussed 
for some time, and actively agitated for 
by certain groups of progt citizens 
rhe peopl re supporting tl project 


which is to go 
GOO OOO 
Avialio Field—This_ was nsidered 


one of the most important ques ns on 
thi ballot need for suitable rt be- 
ing already imperative rt s set 
it $1,500,000 
This total of $43.680.000 will be financed 
over a term ol five year it an annual 
erage ¢ to the taxpayer of 7/10 of 
ill, or 70 per $1,000 lu 
nd wil ur quote ibo ! d 
Associath zation « gro f 
rovements ¢ n extent ! | 
histor rh y 


Need for More Effective Regula- 
tion of Street Openings 
and Excavations 


Di recutate the kin ci . re 


ition 
h S | cr 
opening le 
An . , ng 
nar s I i ill 
nas ! iy Or 
, . y] sur- 
£ <> ¢ ! | The » greatly 
adaing ! pense ol ! ring pave 
el I ot ins ng th hose who 
nake ¢ reet surface I rly re- 
ol th ( oI eT r 
Those inicipalitie vhich ha olved 
this problem require ersons to obtain a 
permit, give a bond and make cash de- 
posit before they can cut or excavate, and 
thereafter to reimburse the 1unicipality, 
I necessar 
Several municipalities prohibit any ex- 
ition or opening within a ernod ol 
hree eal ter the ving or reé ng 
o! street, except in re y 


which is defined in detail 


Many municipalities require those who 
make openings to carry out detailed speci- 
fications when thev are refilling and re- 
storing. This work is o carefully er 

sed 

All ni litie she i gulat this 
ctivity | detailed ordinances ind 
rigidl orce 1 By s ng, th I] 
rotect ements read el yr 
dumage nd decre ( I nd 
her¢ lug ‘ y in 
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USE IS PROOF 





And Here Are the Users 


Springfield, Mass.. 


4 Patchogue, N. Y... a Jersey City, N. J....... 12 oe SS re 1 
Boston 3 Hempstead “ <am Newark ale errr. 11 Summit 2 tree eeee 1 
Holyoke 1 Staten Id. 8 Passaic D sosent 2 eae eee s tes . 
Pittsfield ; ia Larchmont ae Paterson Be ae a 2 a ape Oe ee 1 
Winchester, Conn. 1 Tarrytown oe ieee 1 - nine “pres e: 1 
New Haven 1 Yonkers ie Kearmeyg “™ ...... 1 Hazelton "ne ee ag 1 
Waterbury  - Cohoes 1 NewBrunswick“ ...... 1 Grand Rapids, Mich. . 2 
Hartford - 3 Schenectady “ +n Morristown e oe aan 1 Detroit 1 
Providence, R. I. 1 Syracuse »s RidgefieldPark“ ...... 1 Appleton, Wis i 1 
New York, N. Y. 50 Buffalo es Englewood are 1 ee nwa eee 1 


N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Ine. 
REMEMBER— a 


Passaic, N. J. 
THT Led Lal) LU OL 





i High Speed Snow Removal 


Ve like you better every time you mention Tae American City. 
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vederal Specifications Available 
or Municipal Use 

‘0 many inquiries have been received 
\) by the Editors of Tae AMERICAN 

iry for copies of Federal specifications, 

,at this item has been prepared for the 
nformation of officials. Circular No. 319 

the U. S. Bureau of Standards, Wash- 

ngton, D. C., is an alphabetical list and a 
numerical list of the United States Gov- 
ernment Master Specifications as prepared 
by the Federal Specifications Board. This 
circular is complete to January 1, 1928. 

In 1921 the Federal Specifications Board 
was established by the Bureau of the 
Budget for the purpose of coordination 
and economy in the procurement of ma- 
terials and services used by the Govern- 
ment, and the specifications were prepared 
in the various branches to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort and the better utili- 
zation of the resources of industry. To 
this board was assigned the duty of com- 
paring and adopting standard specifica- 
tions for materials and services and of 
bringing the specifications into harmony 
with the best commercial practice wher- 
ever conditions permit, bearing in mind 
the desirability of broadening the field of 
supply. The Board is not a part of the 
Department of Commerce, but merely 
maintains its offices at the Bureau of 
Standards. 

Circular 319 of the Bureau of Standards 
in the alphabetical listing contains one 
column giving the number of the Federal 
Specifications Board specification and in 
the second column another number if 
there is also a Bureau of Standards cir- 
cular on the same subject. Specifications 
bearing only a Federal Specifications 
Board number are in mimeograph form 
and can be obtained upon request from 
the Federal Specifications Board, care 
of the U. 8S. Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. Specifications bearing 
Bureau of Standards circular numbers or 
other Bureau publication numbers in ad- 
dition to the Federal Specifications Board 
number are in printed form and must be 
purchased direct from the Superintendent 
of Documents at the prices indicated in 
the titles. In requesting specifications 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
the Bureau publication number must be 
stated. Purchase orders should not be 
sent to the Bureau of Standards or Fed- 
eral Specifications Board. The request 
should be addressed, accompanied by cash 
or money order (stamps not accepted) to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The price of each printed specification is 
5 cents per copy unless otherwise noted 
in Circular 319 of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 


Seven Thousand Gallons of 
Paint for Indiana Bridges 


2 pow for 7,000 gallons of paint, repre- 
senting a year’s supply for the main- 
tenance of the bridge division of the State 
Highway Department of Indiana for paint- 
ing both new and old steel bridges and all 
road signs as well as center lines on pave- 
ments, have been asked. The estimated 
cost is about $12,000. 

On all bridge work, whether new or old, 
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three coats of paint are used, the first be- 
ing red lead because of its rust-resisting 
qualities. On new work this coat is placed 
on the material while it is being fabri- 
cated in the bridge shop, while the field 
coats of brown and black paint are applied 
after the structures are erected. These 
colors of paint are of different material 
in order to secure waterproof and weath- 
erproof qualities. The colors also facili- 
tate inspection, as it would be very diffi- 
cult to determine whether a second coat of 
the same color as the previous one is 
properly applied. White paint is used on 
all hand railings and end posts to increase 
the safety of night driving. The back- 
ground of all road signs of a precautionary 
nature is painted yellow. All route mark- 
ers, directional, information and _ restric- 
tion signs have a white background, and 
a glossy black stencil paint is used for let- 
tering on all types of signs. 


Staunton Municipal Stone Quarry 

HE production of crushed stone at the 

municipal quarry of the city of 
Staunton, Va., increased to 6,741 cubic 
yards in 1927, as compared to 6,457 cubic 
yards in 1926. Workers in the quarry 
were paid on a yardage basis instead of 
by the hour, and the labor cost for pro- 
ducing the crushed stone was thereby re- 
duced. On account of major repairs and 
rebuilding the crusher, the cost of which 
was charged to operating expense, the 
total cost per cubic yard of stone pro- 
duced was $1.24, an increase over the pro- 
duction cost for 1926 of 14 cents per cubic 
yard. These figures include a 10 per 
cent interest and depreciation charge on 
the plant investment at $5,227. 


Concrete Paving in Eldorado, 
Kans. 


CONTRACT let October 4, 1927, in 

Eldorado, according to a report fur- 
nished by F. E. Schide, City Engineer, to 
the League of Kansas Municipalities, cov- 
ered 3,458.91 square yards of 7-inch con- 
crete paving with metal center strip, ex- 
pansion joints every 50 feet, and expansion 
joints along each gutter. A 1:34 mix was 


used, with 10 per cent gravel sand. Rein- 
forcing bars were placed along each gutter 
as well as along each side of the center 
strip along the expansion joints. The cost 
of this concrete paving was $2.26 per 
square yard. The 1,4468 cubic yards of 
grading, which averaged 15 inches deep in 


clay, cost 50 cents per cubic yard. The 
2.2248 linear feet of 6 x 24-inch combined 
curb and gutter cost 69 cents per foot 
Day labor was paid $3.20 per day, and the 
cost of sand delivered per ton f. o. b. cars 
at Eldorado was $150. Cement cost 
$2.59 per barrel delivered, and the total 
contract price was $10,460.33. The 
was King & Kennedy, of 


con- 


El- 


tractor 
dorado. 


Maintenance Cost of 
Unpaved Highways 
CCORDING to C. M 


4 Highway 


Babcock, State 
Commissioner of Minne- 
sota, the maintenance of unpaved trunk 
highways in Minnesota cost from $523 to 
$2,187 per mile in 1927. 
where graveling 
maintenance” 


On every road 
done, a “deferred 
must be considered 
in figuring the cost of gravel roads. There 
18 always more or less gravel worn aw iV, 
blown away or thrown off the road by 
sper ding automobiles 


was 
charge 


In ordinary years 
enough regraveling is done by the main- 
tenance forces to offset this but in 
1927 the regraveling done during the sum- 
mer did not replace half of the gravel lost 
during the long period of wet weather and 
muddy roads in the spring in Minnesota. 

The Highway Department of Minnesota 
furnished the following figures on the ex- 


penditures per mile of unpaved road in 
1927: 


loss, 


Traffic, 150 to 200 cars per day $ 523.25 
Traffic, 201 to 425 cars per day 554.87 
Traffic, 426 to 625 cars per day 580.89 
Traffic, 626 to 875 cars per day 623.40 
Traffic, 876 to 1,250 cars per day 717.87 
Traffic, 1,251 to 1,750 cars per day 1,490.24 
Traffic, 1,751 to 2,250 cars per day 2,187.18 


The costs per mile on the lighter traffic 
routes were higher than in former years, 
due mostly to the cost of snow removal, 
which is just as high as, and sometimes 
higher than, where traffic is heavy. On the 
routes carrying more than 1,750 cars per 
day, the costs were a little less than in 
former years, because many of these routes 
have been oiled and tarred and mainte- 
nance are somewhat 
minous treated roads than on 
gravel roads. 

Maintenance of the paved roads which 
carried an average of more than 2,000 cars 
per day cost $351.89 per mile in 1927. 
This was a little higher than in previous 
years and higher than the allotment for 
1928. Snowfall heavier than normal made 
the cost of snow removal higher. A large 
proportion of the pavements were new, 
and heavy rains increased the shoulder 
repair item. After pavements are a couple 
of years old, and the shoulders are com- 
pacted and grass grown, expenses 
shoulder maintenance decreases. 

Even though the maintenance of paved 
roads was higher than in the average year, 
it was $171 per mile less than the mainte- 
nance of gravel roads carrying only one- 
tenth as much traffic. 


costs 


bitu- 
untreated 


less 


on 


for 





Of Interest to Engineers 
The Municipal Index for 1928 has 
many sections of vital interest to 
engineers in all municipal depart- 
ments—streets, water, sewer, traffic, 
and fire. 
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These specially rolled steel sections with 
their thick protecting faces are placed in 
the curb forms before concrete is poured 


ae lS NIE 


and so become an integral part of the con- 
struction. ‘They give to the curb a wear- 
proof, shockproof nose that is permanent 
assurance against cracking and chipping. 
Furnished in standard lengths of 8 feet, 
\0 feet and 12 feet and supplied 

bent to radius for corners. 
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: County Engineer, Union County, County Engineer, Gloucester County Engineer, Atlantic County Engineer, Sussex 
Elizabeth County, Woodbury County, Atlantic City County, Newton 
(Appointed 1898) (Appointed 1908) (Appointed 1913) (Appointed 1913) 


| 
| JACOB L. BAUER WILLIAM C. CATTELL ALEXANDER H. NELSON HARVEY SNOOK 
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AMONG 


| COUNTY 
ENGINEERS 


Installment No. 2—Portraits of County Engineers in Twelve 
Counties of New Jersey. For portraits of County Engineers 
| in Minnesota, see May, 1928, issue. 






































HOWARD B. KEASBEY HARRY F. HARRIS WINFIELD M. HOPKINS JOHN M. ABBOTT 
County Engineer, Salem County, County Engineer, Mercer County Engineer, Morris County Engineer, Ocean County, 
Salem County, Trenton County, Morristown Toms River 
(Appointed 1914) (Appointed 1917) (Appointed 1918) (Appointed 1918) 
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WILLIAM A, STICKEL OSCAR SMITH, JR. W. FRANKLIN BUCHANAN HENRY BREVOORT SMITH 
County Engineer, Essex County, County Engineer, Somerset County Engineer, Middlesex County Engineer, Burlington 
County, Somerville County, New Brunswick County, Mount Holly 


ewark 
(Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1928) 
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Maximum pressure 
| Minimum pressure 

Variation in pressure. . 

Maximum pumpage rate (Hour- 
ly).. 

Minimum 
(Hourly) 

Variation in pumping rate 

Cost to provide adequate pres- 
sure for peak loads 


pumpage rate 





11,021,304 G. P. D. 
3,971,592 G. P. D. 
182°, 








- - Margin in Favor of 
Without With 
Elev. Tank Elev. Tank Elevated Tank 
Installation 
55 Ib. 44 |b. 11 lb. 
25 Ib. 35 lb. 10 Ib. 
120° 26% 904% 


10,661,736 G. P. D. 359,568 G. P. D. 
4,832,376 G. P. D. 860,784 G. P. D. 
120% 62% 
$763,340 


$317,975 $445,365 

















One million - gallon 

Horton elevated tank 

erected for Spring- 
field, Illinois 



















HE Municipal Water Department of Spring- 

field, Illinois, has installed a 1,000,000-gallon 

Horton elevated tank which has resulted in 
a very substantial improvement in water pressure. 
At the same time, it has materially reduced the 
variation in pumping rate. 


This city has operated on direct pressure for 
many years, relying entirely on the continuous 
operation of the pumps. Engineers estimated 
that to enlarge the plant facilities so as to meet 
peak demands with proper pressure without ele- 
vated storage would cost approximately $763,340. 


It was found that equally good results could be 
accomplished with an elevated storage tank. In 
some respects this system was superior to direct 
pumping because storage is maintained in the 
district where it is needed. The cost of the system 
which was actually installed was $317,975 of which 
the tank itself is only a fraction. The remainder 
is for additional trunk lines. These are not com- 
pletely installed as yet, but the results shown 
above indicate the magnitude of the improvement 
which has been effected. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


GRAGERD. ci cee 2127 Old Colony Bldg. a eee 3306 Magnolia Bldg. 
New York..3108 Hudson Ter. Bldg. RRs st vi cccne 1014 Healey Bldg. 
Cleveland. ...2236 Union Trust Bldg. San Francisco...... 1033 Rialto Bldg. 


Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 
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Vater Department Operation 

YHE annual report of the City Man- 
l ager of Pontiac, Mich., for 1927 has 

interesting description of the operation 

the Department of Water Supply, giv- 
« to the taxpayer an idea of the details 
hich must be looked out for to insure 

ibundant supply of pure and whole- 
me water: 

“The average consumer, who is accus- 
med to an abundance of cool, whole- 
water under satisfactory pres- 
sure at his tap every hour of every 
lav in the year, probably has little idea 
‘ the amount of routine work to be done 
, order to provide this service. The main 
imping-station, as well as the outlying 
motor-driven station, must be constantly 
maintained in condition to give continu- 
ous, dependable service. The distribution 
system must be properly maintained and 
extended to meet the steadily increasing 
demand. This includes water-mains, cus- 
tomers’ services, meters, hydrants and 
drinking-fountains scattered about the 
city. An office is maintained in the City 
Hall for the collection of water bills. The 
city also maintains a live-wire unit in the 
form of a thoroughly modern filtration 
plant which was constructed a few years 
ago to meet any emergency which might 
occur in the well-water system. A variety 
of activities is thus involved in the pro- 
duction and proper distribution of water 
to patrons. 


some 


“Many new services have been installed 
upon application of prospective customers. 
The ordinary dwelling is served by a pipe 
54-inch in diameter. There were 781 such 
services installed during 1927. In addi- 
tion, there were 82 special services con- 
structed, ranging from 34-inch to 8 inches 
in diameter, and two special 10-inch con- 
nections were provided for fire protection 
at the Yellow Coach and Fisher Body 
Corporation plants. In line with the set 
policy of completely metering the city, 749 
of the 54-inch house meters and all special 
services were metered. In addition, a 
special service of changing meters in resi- 
dences is constantly maintained; 522 
changes in meter settings have been made 
in 1927. It is worthy of note that over 
$250,000 was collected last year from the 
sale of metered water.” : 


Capital Investment of the 
Springfield Water-W orks 

HE aggregate capital cost of the plant, 

property and equipment of the 
municipal water-works utility of Spring- 
field, Mass., as of November 30, 1927, 
according to the 54th Annual Report of 
the Water Commissioners, amounted to 
$7,835,400, of which $424,900 represented 
construction costs of uncompleted devel- 
opments of the Little River supply sys- 
tem still in progress. The amount of the 
city’s equity in the water-works utility, 
that is, earnings invested in plant, etc., 
stands in the ledger at $5,178,500. 

The total bonded debt on account of 
the municipal water-works has been re- 
duced by the payment from current rev- 
enues of $122,000 for bonds maturing the 
past year. Additional water bonds have 


been issued to the amount of $1,000,000 
at 4 per cent and $500,000 at 34 per cent, 
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making a net addition of $1,378,000 to the 
total bonded debt in 1927. 


Regulating Under- 
ground Structures 

N Pamphlet No. 830 issued by the Bu- 

reau of Municipal Research, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the question of regulating un- 
derground traffic covering subsurface pipes, 
cables, ete., is discussed in an interesting 
manner. The services delivered to 
sumers in Philadelphia through 
tures laid underground are many, and the 
space available for them in the streets is 
limited. This same difficulty applies to 
most cities. Unless underground 
structures are installed in an orderly way 
they interfere with each other and with 
other uses of the streets. Official and un- 
official means are being used in many 
places to promote order, convenience and 
economy in the installation of subsurface 
structures. 

A striking example of the complexity 
which underground services may attain 
is furnished by the intersection of 10th 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. The 
plan on file in the office of the Board of 
Highway Supervisors in the City Hall 
shows the underground situation. In a 
space 26 x 26 feet between the curb lines 
there appears a network of pipes, conduits 
and tubes. Nearest the north side of the 
intersection are the tubes of a telegraph 
comp: ny. Then toward the south come 
a gas-service main, another gas-main, a 
water-main and an electric conduit. Next, 
the plan shows a large egg-shaped sewer, 
another water pipe, a second electric con- 
duit, a third gas pipe and a street-rail- 
way power conduit. In order from west 
there are, first, the pneumatic 
mail tubes, not now in use, then a city 
electric conduit for police and fire boxes, 
the conduit of a telephone company, a 
water-main, a larger high-pressure fire ser- 
vice main, and a large sewer. These are 


con- 


struc- 


these 


to east 


UNMETERED USES OF 
Classification 

Schools 
Public buildings (not schools) 
Public parks 
Public playgrounds 
Building purposes (streets «nd engineer’g depart.) 
Sewer department (flushing) 
Snow removal 
Street washing and 
Drinking 


(via sewers) 
sprinkling 
purposes (for animals) 


Total of 


above 


Fire-hydrant 


Total municipal use 


WATER IN 





ll 


followed by an electric conduit, another 


electric conduit, an abandoned gas-main, 


a street-railway power conduit, and an- 
other telephone conduit This section, 
however, does not show every possible 
structure. In other streets there are also 
steam mains, vaults under footways, tun- 
nels, and of course the subways 

Since a permit must be obtained from 
tne Bureau of Highways for each opening 
made in a city street, the number of per- 
mits issued in a year shows the size of 
the task presented by the regulation of 
subsurface structures. From the records 
of the Bureau, it appears that in 1927 
there were issued to public service cor- 
porations 14,107 permits for street open- 
ings, to city bureaus 3,855 permits, and 
to plumbers 10,435 permits, a total of 


28,397. The total number of permits has 


been increasing each year. 


Don’t Stint When Building 

Sewage Filters 

B) YMESTIC sewage is composed of ap- 
proximately 99.95 per cent water and 

0.05 per cent suspended matter by weight 


About 10 
ter, OF 


per cent of the suspended mat- 
0.02 per cent of the 
is organic matter. It is this 0.02 per cent 
that causes all the troubl 
To oxidize this, filters or elaborate 
ire built 


only sewage, 


from odors 
1erat- 
ing devices An article in the July 
by C. Kels y Mathews, was de voted 
to the essential filters, 
contact beds and sprinkling with 
a ple a that a stinting of 
filter construction is 


Issue 
l l 


sand 
filters 


features of 


for sew- 


off 


money 


ug like 


cutting 


one’s nose to spite one’s face It is tak- 

ing action in the wrong place. 

Municipal Uses of Water 

in Springfield, Mass. 

— following tabulation is of inter- 
est, as it shows the metered and esti- 

mated unmetered uses of filtered water 


from the Little River supply system of the 
city of Springfield, Mass., by the various 
municipal departments of the city at the 
prescribed rates and values. The. 
and quantities are shown for mean year 


Amounts 


periods. The unmetered quantities in gal- 
lons are estimated from amounts on a 
basis of 6 2-3 cents per thousand gallons 
or equivalent to 5 cents per 100 cubic 


feet: 

The sum of $85,324.76 is a portion of 
the water-works accrued earnings for 1927 
ind as such was duly entered in the ac- 
counts of the Water Registrar, but the 
total amount has to be annually charged off 
is uncollectable because payment of this 


imount is prohibited by city ordinance. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Amounts Gallons Memo 
$8,178.05 122,202,500 All metered 
3,304.95 49,192,000 All metered 
3,544.95 53,174,200 All metered 
377.61 5,664,200 All metered 
336.75 5,051,300 Unmetered 
3,606.08 54,091,200 Unmetered 
2.684.74 40,271,100 Metered 
2,681.63 40 224,400 Unmetered 
60.00 897,700 Unmetered 


$24,774.76 370.788 600 

: 60,550.00 
At $25 per 
hydran 


} not 


} to 


reducible | 
juantities 
$85,324.76 
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Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK 


- 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Lov!s 


CANADA 


BUFFALO 


CHLORINATION SAVED” 12 O00 


And Eliminated ALGAE in 
the WATER SUPPLY 


It is well known that Chlorine destroys 
and prevents algae —those objectionable 
taste and odor producing plants which 
grow in such profusion in open reservoirs 
in the summer, and which multiply so 
quickly in well waters when exposed to 
the sunlight. But it is seldom that a more 
striking illustration of its value has been 
found than at Kansas City, Kansas. 
There chlorine was such a successful 
algaecide that it eliminated the necessity 
of spending $1 2 5,000 tocover a reservoir, 
And chlorine sterilizes the water as it 
eliminates trouble from algae growths! 
Ilere——as in all other branches of 
chlorination — the trained personnel of 
Wallace © Tiernan can ofter many valu- 


able suggestions, 


“The only safe water is a sterilized water” 


WALLACE &§ TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 





NEW JERSEY 


MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 


HARRISBURGH 


DALLAS KANSAS CITY 


INDIANAPOLIS PETROIT 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 20 


Ves—we should iike you to mention Taz American Crry. 
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; JOSEPH SEIBERT 
Supt., Water Works, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

j (Appointed 1904) 

















HENRY MAGNUS 
Sec., Board of Municipal 
: Works, Winona, Minn. 

: (Appointed 1921) 








Cn: bn 











HANS V. PEDERSEN 
Gen. Mgr., Marshalltown Water 
Works, Marshalltown, Iowa 

(Appointed 1926) 
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CHARLES C. WEST 


Gen. Mgr., Sayre Water Co., 


Sayre, Pa. 
(Appointed 1921) 


HENKY ROBERTS 
Supt., Water and Light, 
Brainerd, Minn apolis, Minn. 


(Appointed 1914) 
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WATER 
SUPPLY 


Installment No. 8—For Previ 


- 


ous Installments, See Issue 
from January to July, 1928. 





J. A. JENSEN 
Supt., Water Works, Minne 


(Appointed 1914) 
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JOHN W. PRAY 


\ 





c. L. EHRHART 


Supt., Water Dept., Fort Dodge, Supt., Water Works, 
Iowa Bluffs, Iowa 
(Appointed 1909) 


(Appointed 1927) 














EDGAR P. KABLE Cc. J. SWEENEY 
Mer., York Water Co Supt., Public Works, Stoneham 
York, Pa Mass 


(Appointed 1898) (Appointed 


1916) 














ARTHUR W. WRiGHT 
Supt., Water Dept., Little Falls 
Minn 
(Appointed 1924) 

















CLYDE R. MAY 
Supt., Water Dept., St. Paul, 
Minn 
(Appointed 1927) 





E. H. CROFOOT 
Mer., City Water Dept., Mason 
City, Iowa 
(Appointed 1921) 








CHARLES E. CONKLIN 
Supt Water Works, Chicago 
Heights, Il 
(Appointed 1923) 
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Better . . . Safer Playgrounds! 





ee fun—with variety— 

and with complete safety! These 
three essentials of playground equipment 
are found in EverWear Playground Ap- 
paratus. 


EverWear has been the standard for 20 
years; used in leading schools the country 
over, Sturdy and durable—making it far 


more You select from 161 
items—all of them good. 


economical. 


Let us help you plan your playgrounds 
to take care of the largest number of 
children. We maintain a special planning 
service without obligation to you. Our 
experience will mean the utmost of use 
from every item you select. 


EverWearJunior 


APPARATUS FOR THE HOME 


Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the same 
high quality. There are 28 items in this 


line, including 


swings, slides, see-saws, 
merry-go-rounds, ocean waves, giant 
strides, merry-wave-strides, combination 


outfits and kindergarten outfits. 


Send for Catalogs: 


Catalog No. 20 tells you all about the 
standard EverWear Playground Appar- 
atus. Catalog No. 20-A tells of the Ever 
Wear Junior Playground Apparatus for 
the Home. Ask for the one you want. 


EverWear Water Apparatus is illustrated and described in Catalog No. 20 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


ver wear 





Springfield, Ohio 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


| 
| 














It’s very nice of you to mention THe American City 




















American Civic Association to 
Visit Great Smokies 

HE Great Smoky Mountains of North 
x Carolina and Tennessee have been 
chosen as the setting of the Second Trav- 
eling Annual Meeting of the American 
Civie Association, with the particular pur- 
pose of giving those who are interested in 
maintaining National Park standards op- 
portunity to see this magnificent and dis- 
tinctive region. Here hundreds of spark- 
ling streams unite in turbulent cascades 
flowing over rocky ravines under foliage 
almost tropical in its profusion. Azalias, 
rhododendrons, and laurels bloom there 
showily in season. The paths are bor- 
dered with lacy ferns, galax, calacanthus, 
and scores of plants known only to the 
gardens of the North, if at all. Towering 
a mile above the foothills are the peaks 
of Mount LeConte and Clingman’s Dome, 
surrounded by other majestic mountains. 

Four days will be spent in Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., six miles from the top of Mount 
Le Conte, which is 6,600 feet high. Mo- 
tor trips, walking trips, and horseback 
rides will be planned into the interior of 
the park, with a stiff mountain climb to 
the peak of Le Conte for the more ath- 
letic members of the party. On the Ashe- 
ville side it is planned to visit Bryson City, 
the home of Horace Kephart, the Chero- 
kee Indian Reservation, Mount Pisgah, 
Mount Mitchell, and Linville Gorge. A 
meeting has been planned with the moun- 
taineers and their families, and a local 
civic league will be organized. 

The dates are October 8-13, 1928. For 
complete information as to railroad rates, 
motor routes, hotel accommodations, de- 
tails of program, etc., address the Ameri- 
ean Civic Association, Miss Harlean James, 
Executive Secretary, Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Keeping Museums Dust-Free 
eee VAIL COLEMAN ex- 
plains the broadening of museum 
activities in the service of outdoor recrea- 
tion (see page 108). Elsewhere in the 
magazine appears an account of a quite 
different educational and recreational ser- 
vice now being conducted by the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York City, which 
is re-creating the past with all its romantic 
appearance and its wealth of art treasure 
through moving pictures staged with free 
use of museum treasures as scenery and 
“props.” (page 117). In his new book, 
“Community Problems” (The Century 
Co.), Arthur E. Wood contributes another 
account of how the “spirit of heaviness,” 
“the warehouse idea,” is beginning to 
pass from the more progressive museums. 
Among examples, he cites the life-long 
accomplishments of John Cotton Dana, 
of Newark, in the creation of a museum 
that functions as “a workshop and assis- 
tant to all educational activities in the 
city.” During one year, recently, nearly 
2,000 exhibits monthly were loaned to 
Newark schools by this institution. 


Articles of Special Interest 
to park and playground departments will 
be found on pages 109, 112, 116, and 
142. 
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And Nothing Else Would Pay 
Such Dividends 

YHILADELPHIA’S children have a 

total of a million hours of free tim« 
on their hands every year. The city’s 
Playgrounds Association believes that “on 
the proper use of this vast amount of 
playtime depends a large. share of the 
children’s future worth to themselves and 
their city,” and acknowledges a live sense 
of responsibility in helping to invest the 
huge, human reserve so that it will bear 








15 


4 maximum of interest in “better health, 
better morals and better citizenship.” As 
one measure of engaging greater public 
support for ever-growing play programs, 
the Playgrounds Association has recently 
issued an attractive booklet, “How About 
These 1,000,000 Hours?” telling about the 
splendid “things to do” provided last year, 
and the many still unmet needs. The 
comparative status of recreation is graphic- 
ally presented in the illustrations here- 
with reproduced from the booklet 


Buffalo’s Public Golf Courses 
fi gor city of Buffalo, N. Y., has three 


public golf courses, two of which are 


said to be among the most splendid mu- 
ni¢ ipally owned courses in the country 
One of these is the Delaware Park course, 
ind the other the Grover Cleveland 
course Each has 18 holes Che South 


Park Course, also municipally owned, has 
9 holes, and there is another 9-hole public 
course now under construction, and to be 
finished this season, in Cazenova Park 


To Inventory Recreation 

6 gi fy ase ‘S and Their Uses for Enrich- 
ing Life” is to be the theme of the 

tecreation Congress at Atlantic City, Oc- 

tohe r 1-6 


These Philadelphia Glasses Need Adjusting 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


VOTING MACHINES 
instead of 


Crowded Unsightly Booths 
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oe disappearing are the old election days— 
with stuffy polling places and dark, uncom- 
fortable voting booths. 
Progressive cities and towns use voting machines, 
the modern mechanical ballot—speedier, easier to 
vote, mechanically accurate, saving election costs 
and rendering spoiled ballots impossible. 
From New York to San Francisco, 1,800 com- 
munities have installed voting machines. 
Write today for illustrated descriptive booklets 


Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc. 
PS MANUFACTURERS OF 


VOTING 
MACHINES 


We like you better every time you mention Tue American City. 




















Holding Land for Profit 
Not a Business 


N interesting decision relating to 


ie 
4 holding of land mere ly for the pur- 
ose of obtaining a speculative return, was 
handed down recently by Judge Rudkin 
of the 9th U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
in the of the United States of Amer- 
plaintiff in error, v. Hotchkiss Red- 
The defendant was a Califor- 
nia corporation organized in 1919 to take 
over 20,000 acres of timber land. 


cast 
wa, 


I 


wood Co. 


Suit was brought by the Government in 
an attempt to collect taxes from the de- 
fendant corporation doing business 
The decision, which was rendered on April 


as a 


16, and reported in the United States 
Daily on June 2, said: 
“From 1906 to 1924 the defendant in 


error and its predecessor in interest owned 
and held this tract of timber land as their 
only asset. During that period they made 


no use of the land, added nothing to it, 
took nothing from it, engaged in only 
such narrow activities as are incident to 
the ownership of property, and it would 
be going very far to say that such cor- 
porations are carrying on or doing busi- 
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ness within the meaning of a revenue 
law 

The National Real Estate Journal, com- 
menting upon this case in its issue of 
June 25, 1928, epitomized the decision in 
the words 

The mere holding of land with the pur- 
pose of reselling as a whole at a profit, 
does not constitute the carrying-on of 


business sufficient the holding 


to sub ect 








The Municipal Bond Market 


carried the average 
twenty large cities’ 
bonds from 3.87 per cent to 4.11 per cent 
in the five months ending July 15 repre- 
sents the violent movement the 
municipal bond market has experienced in 
three years. In 1925, a very similar re- 
action, commencing in the late spring, re- 
sulted in a decline of about the same pro- 
portions. After a period of five 
months, the market touched bottom and, 
in November, started on the gradual ad- 
vance the peak attained in the early 
weeks of the current year. A current offer- 
ing of a new issue of San Francisco bonds 
to yield 4.20 per cent illustrates what has 
happened. 


ol 


tesa break which 
i basis price of 


most 


about 


to 


Five months ago that city’s 4 
per cent bonds would have been priced at 
par. 

Municipal bonds, like those of the Fed- 
eral Government, mové 
the money market. 
truest sense, a 


up or down with 
They are, in the 
medium of investment. 
There is nothing about them of the specu- 
lative nature. When money is easy they 
are bought up by banks, corporations and 
all sorts of financial institutions as a sort 
of secondary reserve. As these buyers 
compete for bonds, prices are forced up. 
During such a movement cities find that 
the keenest demand is for Louds of short 
maturity, reflecting the preference of thi 
banking institution as againsc that of the 
ordinary private investor. When the 
money situation is reversed, as it has 
been for the past few months, the banks 
and other institutional buyet 


interest in 
municipal notes and bonds slackens. As 
credit conditions tighten, the banks be- 


come sellers, rather than buyers, of bonds, 
first letting go of their shori-term hoid- 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR. 
Editor, T he Bond Buy r 


ings, in the sale of which little or no loss 
is involved and, later, dumping the secu- 
rities of longer maturity. ‘That this has 


lately been happening is clearly retlected 


bv the fact that the interest rate for short- 
term municipal loans has advanced sev- 
eral times as much as that uoted for a 
long-term loan n handling a serial loan 
ioday the bond ce iler Inust sell the short- 
dated bonds on a more attraciive vield 
basis than the “long” bonds 

The movement of municipal bond 
prices during the next six months is a 
problem many city officials are facing right 
now. Whether to sell bonds or finance 


temporarily, or postpone the operation en- 


tirely (and, if so, for how long) is a ques- 
tion most bankers would handle with 
great caution at this writing. rl oul- 
look is not at all clear. The stock mar- 
ket and its drain on credit resources is 
the big “if” in the money market. “The 
business trend is also uncertain. National 
politics and its effect on both the stock 
Amount Issue 
$30,000 Exter Ty Pa Sel Dist 
20,000 Klamath Co., Ore Ker H. s. D 
268,000 Everett, Mass 
30,000 Wayne Co., Ind 
66,500 Abilene, Kans 
1.000.000 West Virginia 


322,000 
200 ,000 


Elizabeth, N. J 
Larchmont, N. Y 


250,000 Old Town, Me., Water D 
3,200,000 San Francisco, Calif 

280,000 Fordson, Mich., Sch. D 

182,000 Emanuel Co., G 

245,000 Grayson Co., Texas 

802,000 Jacksonville, Fla 

91,000 Burke Cx N. C 

35,000 New Bern, N. C 


17 
por ‘ tax as a col long 
usiness 
A sor yl loub! ged ¢ ‘ iv be 

seen tl result « vhile 
I ce est the 
rticul tax in ques lid nly 
through ng fr irely 
eculat St g \ ) 
n ( e! ni 1 
lues mn ie | i by S 
wn efforts This off ! ent 
on the nature of s h ‘ l- 
tivity, may conceivabl have some 
ffect in emphasizing the difficulty of 
istifying this form of profit-making, from 
social viewpoint, and m strengthen 
the doctrine that the benet if increased 
land values should go to reimburse the 
gencies directly responsible, or should ac- 
crue to the community whole when 
nh increase is due to general ( m inity 
growth and improvement 
Articles in This Issue 
devoted to matters of municipal 
finance and legislation will be found 
on pages 94, 105, 107, 113, and 155 
irket and business is another factor the 
weight of which cannot easily be gaged. 
Most economists assert that tl long 
trend of interest rates is downward. While 
it is possible that the bond market may 
sag even lower during the next few weeks, 
it is the consensus of opinion that high 
money rates will eventually bring back a 
condition of credit ease which will be 
followed by a return flow of capital into 
high-grade investments, causing bond 


prices to work back to approximately the 


level of a half-ve ir ago 
The city which is not actually in need 
of eapital funds at this time would clearly 
ippear to be doing the unwise thing to 
float a loan at current rates. When money 
nust be borrowed, a six-months tempo- 
rary loan would serve the purpose of viVv- 
ing the bond market a chance to over- 
come ibnormal idverse conditions 
The following list of representative is- 
sues indicates the present trend of the 
municipal bond market 
Net 
I Yield 
Matu (%) 
‘ 2%-8 Yr. Opt. A 341 
5-20 Yr. Oy 3.81 
; 2 5/6 Yr. Avg 4.00 
4 ™% Avg 4.05 
| 1-10 Yr. Se 409 
‘ 22% Yr. A 4.165 
it, 15% Yr. A 4.21 
1 1-20-Yr. Se 1.22 
4 1-35 Yr. Se 4.28 
i 4-23 Yr. S 434 
4 15% Yr. Avg 4.40 
j 16% Y Avs 4.32 
44 20 Y Avs 4.53 
5 6 Yr. Avg 4.63 
4% 91/3 Y Avg 4.68 
5 3-37 Yr. Ser 4.88 
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[he Fruits of Squalor and Dirt 


Mother India—mighty under Akbar but now fallen low 
—cradle of peoples, philosophies, religions, but stran- 
gled by the brutish hand of caste and superstition—land 
of thronging millions, holy pilgrims ... and the carrion 
vulture. 


It is our pride that we are not as they, that our cities 
and our hamlets never saw the waiting buzzard hover- 
ing dark against the sky. 


Ours is a land of progress, cleanliness and sanitation! 


The modern American city disposes of its garbage and 
refuse in Sterling Destructors. There the waste con- 
sumes itself in fire—and through the intensity of its 
burning creates no offensive gas. The products of com- 
bustion that rise from Sterling Destructor stacks are 
‘ih x completely oxidized; hence odorless. They cannot 


oN taint the air. 
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Read the Sterling Destructor booklet that has been 
prepared for you. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6220 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Bartlett - Snow 
‘Refuse Disposal Plants 














Yes—we should like you te mention Tax Axmearcan Crrr. 











$500,000 Fund Pledged for a 
Three-Year Program of 
Regional Planning 

HE Regional Planning Federation of 

the Philadelphia Tri-State District 
has completed the raising of a fund which 
will provide a half-million dollars for a 
three-year program.’ The past three years 
have been spent in preparatory work and 
the gathering of basic information in 
preparation for the “Master Plan.” The 
Federation has endeavored to paint a sta- 
tistical and factual picture of the region, 
its highways, parks, air fields, water and 
land transportation facilities, water-supply, 
sewage disposal and the other data neces- 
sary for an understanding of present facili- 
ties. Thirty or forty diagrammatic maps 
have been prepared and a number of re- 
ports have been issued. 

During this period, the Federation has 
conducted a widespread educational cam- 
paign as to the what and why of regional 
planning. The organization believes that 
regional planning to be effective must be 
something more than a plan, that the pro- 
gram must bring to the region an under- 
standing of its own economic and social 
unity, its interdependence and the neces- 
sity for cooperation in the working out 
of its problems. 

The officers of the Federation feel that 
these three of preliminary work 
have given the district a degree of re- 
gional-mindedness, that the officials and 
civic leaders are coming to recognize that 
isolated community progress is no longer 
possible, that real community develop- 
ment can be secured only by regional unity 
of understanding and action. Nearly 300 
public meetings have been held, the news- 
papers have helped and leaders of the 
region have already lent their cooperation 
in carrying through inter-community pro- 
grams. Trunk highways, parks, bridges 
and other specific projects which will take 
their logical place in the final regional 
plan, have already been secured. 


years 


Now, with its enlarged treasury, the 
Federation is prepared to continue, on an 
expanded scale, its gathering of basic data 


and to begin its preparation of the “Master 


Plan.” This plan will be developed not 
by engineers in a central office alone, but 
with the cooperation of committees in- 
cluding in their membership, technicians, 
officials and civic leaders from the various 
sections of the region. 

The Federation is engaged at present in 
the preparation of two base maps of the 
entire region of approximately 4,000 square 
miles. One will consist of a revision of 
the United States Geological Survey maps, 
most of which are thirty years or more 
old, corrected as to important features 
such as principal highways and streets, 
town boundaries, subdivision extensions, 
ete., and enlarged from the standard scale 
of one mile to a scale of 2,000 feet to the 
inch. This work is being done for the 
Federation by the United States Depart- 
ment of Interior on the basis of the cor- 
rections supplied by the Federation. 

Tbe other base map will consist of an 
air mosaic of the region on a 1,000 foot 
scale. This can be reduced to a 2,000- 


foot scale to correspond to the United 
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Survey base maps, if 
such revision is found useful. Both of 
these maps are in preparation this sum- 
mer, and it is expected that the fall will 
see their completion, thus giving to the 
Philadelphia Regional Plan a more com- 
plete base-map equipment than any other 
regional plan has at present. These maps 
will be used not only for recording all 
preliminary data and for the plan itself, 
but will be available also to public of- 
ficials for town planning and general pub- 
lie work, and to architects, engineers, pub- 
lie utilities and other citizens for private 
work. 

The Federation is now developing a 
more extensive sub-regional and district 
organization, which will be utilized for 
regional participation in the preparation of 
the plan and for regional cooperation in 
securing its actual adoption and ultimate 
realization. 


States Geological 


HOWARD STRONG, 


Executive Secretary 


Kansas City Organizations Co- 
operate in Municipal Govern- 
ment Conference 
- has been several years since Wood- 
row Wilson said: “J conceive it to 
be one of the needs of the hour to restore 
the processes of common council, and to 
substitute them for the processes of pri- 
vate arrangement which now determine the 
policies of cities, states, and nation.” But 
the need is of this hour as well as that. 
“We must learn to meet, we freemen, as 
our fathers did, some how, somewhere, for 
consultation,” he continued. “There must 
be discussion and debate, in which all 
freely participate.” 

The recent Conference on Municipal 
Government, in Kansas City, exemplified 
the new impulse to meet this need. It 
was a meeting “for consultation,” and thers 
was discussion—if not debate. The 
League of Women Voters of Kansas City 
took the lead in organizing the conference, 
in which work they had the cooperation of 
a splendid group of civic organizations, 1n- 
cluding the Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Association of University 
Women, the Business District League, the 
Citizens’ League, the General Federation 
of Women’s Club, the Men’s City Club, 
the Public Service Institute, the Real Es- 
tate Board, Taxpayers’ League, Women’s 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Women's 
City Club. 
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Many phases of city and county admin- 
istration were discussed, each being pre- 
sented first in a paper read by an author- 
ity on the particular problem. Chief 
among the topics considered were “Per- 
manent Registration,” the paper on which 
was presented by Dr. Joseph M. Harris, 
Department of Political Science, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and “Financing the 
Ten-Year Plan,” paper presented by Louis 
R. Ash, consulting engineer and former 
City Manager of Wichita, Kans. The 
city manager plan was presented by Co- 
lonel C. O. Sherrill, of Cincinnati. Rus- 
sell F. Greiner, Vice-President, Law 
Enforcement Association, presented thx 
matter of law enforcement and crime 
and Mrs. Mina Van Winkle, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., President of the International 
Association of Policewomen, described the 
workings of a woman’s bureau in the po- 
lice department. Walter Matscheck, Di- 
rector, Kansas City Public Service Insti- 
tute, presented the case for simplification 
of county government. 
ing each 
authorities 


Discussions follow- 
paper were led by competent 


In sending out announcements of the 
meeting, the organization said 

“The League of Women Voters upder- 
stands efficient government to be a rep- 
resentative; responsible, and responsive 
government; stronger than any political 
and economic group; capable of render- 
ing with the least waste and at equitable 
cost, services adapted to the needs of life 
of all the people. 

“The realization of efficient government 
depends upon the adaptation of statutes 
charters, and constitutions to the facts of 
life; upon the nomination, election, and 
appointment of responsible officials; wpon 
the acceptance by citizens of participation 
in government as a public trust.” 

“The program went off without a hitch 
according to plans,” reports Ray W. Wil- 
son, Secretary of the Civic Department, 
Chamber of Commerce, of Kansas City, in 
a letter to THe American City. “The 
were reasonably well attended, 
and received good publicity in the local 
press; and I have no doubt that the dis- 
cussions conducted in the conference will 
result in greater inverest in the matters 
discussed.” 


sess1ons 


A Civic Saturday Night Bath 
(NVLEAN-UP WEEK may be a sort of 
WW! civie Saturday night bath, but its ob- 
servance is highly beneficial. The ideal 
state of a city is one of cleanliness never 
lapsing from rigid observance. When re- 
sponsibility rests on so many shoulders, 
however, enthusiasm for a spotless town, 
or even a spotless cellar, is sure to lag 
And so an annual Clean-up Week is an 
excellent thing, 
minder only 


considered even as a re- 





News and Views 
of interest and importance to civic 
and commercial organizations ap- 
pear on pages 94, 97, 106, 107, 118, 
123 and 147 of this issue 
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$5.62 for 14 Months! 











lourteen months 
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Flasher Mechanism W&T Dry Battery Flasher 


automatic lamp changer lation! 


Write for Technical Publication No. 86 


a 
Oe ceopenseneceanes snacesaparMans tineneeaaaiiiit iteeneeieit 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 





Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTI 





Also see our advertisement on Page 12 


—AND STILL SHE FLASHES 


very difficult warning flashing signal 
installation for the New Jersey State 
Highway Department on a narrow, very 
heavily travelled bridge on Route No. 4. 


This bridge takes all of the traffic 
from New York and 
Jersey to the Jersey shore resorts. Be- 
cause of the excessive vibration and 
numerous accidents that had previously 
occurred at this point, it was considered 
the most difficult point in the State at 
which a flasher could be tested. 


The results have exceeded our ex- 
pectations. The flasher is still flashing, 
giving its bright warning sixty times a 
minute—and during this whole period 
the total upkeep cost was $5.62. The 
batteries were changed once. Burned 
out lamps were immediately replaced by 
the automatic lamp changer. 


Less than a cent and a third a day— 
« ‘ . r , ‘ . - , M Ly 2) ; 4 ; - i — 
showing batteries, flasher mechanism and and not a single accident SINCE Its inst ul 


WALLACE &§ TIERNAN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSASCITY 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE $T. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
» TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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State Highway Department Urges 
Cooperation jor Control of 
Glaring Headlights 
THE glaring headlight is one of the 
| most fruitful sources of 

I iblic highways of Minnesota, as else- 
ere. Minnesota formerly had the 
fficulty that many states still have in 
tempts to control the evil. But under 
state-wide sys- 


accidents on 


same 


recently passed law, a 
em of he adlight testing stations has been 
stablished, and a definite test standard 
ietermined. With the proper support of 
veal police _ sheriffs, automobile clubs, and 
iblie-spirited citizens, the State High- 
vay Department that blinding 
eadlights can be obviated entirely 
Highway Commissioner C. M. Babcock 
ecently a state-wide plea 1or 
oope ration to this end. Law enforce- 
nent. he said, is entirely in the hands of 
ice officers. Such officers must comp: 
ll drivers with dazzling lights to 
their lamps adjusted, and motor 
nd private citizens must give their back- 
established stations are 


be lie ves 


sent out 


have 


clubs 


ng if the newly 


o tunction ade qual ly Th law does not 


nvolve arrest and prosecution except In 
he cases ol seasons d offenders It merely 
Lo 


requires the driver with glaring lights 
go to the nearest testing station and to 
eturn with a certificate showing 
ight adjustm< nt Little time and ¢ xpenst 
ire ordinarily involved. 


proper 


Red Cross “Waterproofing” Pro- 
grams Help Decrease Accidental 
Deaths 
rm HERI 
| mer and trained life-saver among each 
il plans of the 


will soon be one expert swim- 


ten bathers everywhere, 
American Red Cross for “Waterproofing 
Americans” continue to work out as aus- 
piciously as they are working at present 
This organization loses no opportunity to 
knowledge of swimming and 


furnishing a staff of ex- 


spread a 
rescue methods, 
perts to every community in the country 
that wants them and in addition provid- 
land drills, water games, 
material without 


ing textbooks, 
and pageant 
teachers wanting them. 

For the past six years, the Red Cross 
has been conducting life-saving institutes 
for the training of camp counselors and 
the improvement of swimming teachers. 
These institutes reach from five to six 
hundred people summer 
camps; and, in addition, intensive indoor 
courses for teacher training are conducted 
all the year in populous cities in every 
state. 

In giving an account of this significant 
activity, before the Southern Physical Ed- 
ucation convention recently, W. E. Long- 
fellow, Assistant National Director of the 
First Aid and Life-Saving Service, re- 
ported that between February, 1914, and 
February, 1928, 163,076 certified life-savers 
Of that 
ind girls 
men and 


cost to 


each season at 


have been awarded certificates. 
total, 89.202 are 
from 12 to 17, 41.742 are 
32,132 are “The way bathing 
beaches and swimming poois have multi- 
plied the last ten vears has kept us step- 
ping,” Mr. Longfellow added, “but we are 
that drownings are not in- 

” There are now in one 


juniors, b« VS 
while 


women 


glad to note 
creasing. 
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over 6.000 deaths from 
toll of 70.000 acci 
United States. And 
work is 


further reaching than appears on the sur- 


little 
among the 
dental deaths in the 


the effect of this 


vear only a 


this cause 
constructive 


face, for resuscitation bv prone pressuré 


which is one of the fundamentals of life- 


saving, 1s equally effective in cases of suf- 
ocation Irom various causes 
See THe Am Crry, Ju 1928 


Law Enforcement Cuts Automo- 
bile Accidents in Detroit 

A SAVING of 35 lives in the first é 
4 months of 1928 as compared with th 


me period of 1927 is reported from De- 


troit, as a result of law enforcement, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Street 
fic Committee of the National Automobil 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Law enforcement is the ultimate 
on which all traffic progress depends,” said 
Alvan Macauley President of the \uto- 
mobile Chambet 1 
Detroit 


i 


commenting on 
has been active in safety 
trafhe engimeering and im 
research All this has contributed 


record, | 


port 
education, in 
trafhi 
to the city’s improved safety 
unless there is general support of the law 
without favoritism, all educational efforts 


can avail but little.” 


Detroit for several years has had safety 
Police Depart- 
ment has also been industrious in enlisting 


education in schools. The 


the cooperation of women and children. It 
has had 1.263 showings of reels of motion 
and has held 1,350 meetings, with 
approximately 1,000,000 per- 
It has sent out 500.000 safetv bulle- 
tins. In spite of these 
dent record, until the first of this year, 
had been steadily increasing. While it was 
true that the motor registration of the city 
had been growing, the city government 
felt that in view of all the 
work, simplified traffic rules 
that 
the situation, some result should be more 
clearly apparent. 


picture s, 
attendance of 
sons 


ictivities, the acci- 


educational 
ind other ef- 
forts being made to in 


were prove 


Police Rutledge made 
1 special study of the situation which re- 
vealed thers 
of the 
minor infractions, but in the aggregate re- 


Commissioner of 


were thousands of violations 


traffic regulations, many of them 


sulting in confusion and disaster 
The Commissioner called 
he police force and issued the order that 
infraction of traffic rules should be 


neeting ol 


1 


every 





reported i i I Summonses were to be 
given abs ly without 
He e1 1 the fact that this pro- 
gr was continuous lhe lic 
properly resents a “driv ld, be- 
cause thi r during I 
riod t hey are ly being 
held S ¢ , les he rs 
niortunat gh to viol c reg 
imtions her tt ‘ \\ 
The Detro g 
rding|y rt! r-} 
pone g-rang 
Commi ssioner R e ins | 
itrolmen as well as th gul ! ‘ 
orce th heir duty ento fhe 
rathe law has any other Vv. Cer 
tain att custo rily g ee 
walk within it were Ins 1 placed at 
corners on tl beat ur gnal boxes 
vhere tl could | lled wl needed 
mn other d 
Cher rd f I 
men sud I oO 
new I 
dinar | I I 1 iny 
pl I yg l ) Nn 
i ’ I il 
hoolng ordainal 0 
old t v I I 
> 
2 es 
rh hicl hye 
{ommisslol K I \ n tl 


handling n volume has been 
the exister Detroit o Violations 
Bureau where the alleged violator may go 


Lions with 


£ ected n ourt 

rocedur i Witho ge y he courts 
with 1 nor ¢ ( 

The ( s Bureau is indi ited 
by the following table of the Detroit traf- 
C Cast wr 1927 
154,758 \ I 
112,902 B 

14,625 

27,231 cases pending 

An analysis of ti a ffic loOmMmtIOnSs In May, 
1928, indicates that, with the exception of 
irking, the most frequent infractions 
were: proceeding against a signal light: 
speeding; entering through-streets without 
stopping; and making prohibited or im- 
proper turns. The tabulation of these vio- 


lations Is follows 


Speeding 1,121 
Against sign 1,668 
Non-st g treet 1,086 
Parking 2,018 
Po ght 406 
Passing st . treet 279 
Ubstructing K and : 133 
Exes ' 383 
Prohibite roper turt 978 





Articles ‘in This Issue 


s ofhe re “Drafting tl 
Building Code on page 130, and 
Grade Separation at Arterial High- 

Intersectior we 137. Other 
™ VIEWS ‘YT ; i} ects 
il 1 pages 935, 101 ind 106 
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THE 


DIAPHONE 


A compressed air ope- 
rated public alarm with 
a distinctive and pene- 
The only 
(whistle 
excepted) that will suc- 


trating tone. 
public alarm 
cessfully sound a coded 

signal. 














When you have tried all other public alarm devices and find your need for a penetrat- 
ing public alarm with a distinctive tone, unfilled, it is time that you installed a Diaphone. 


The Diaphone is the old standby in public alarms. 
municipalities throughout the country. 
the war and it can still be found protecting U. 5. Government property. 


For years it has protected small 
It protected the U. S. Army Cantonments during 
The Diaphone also 


has a fine service record in an entirely different field, one where the life and property 


hazard is equally as great as in the fire protection field—the lighthouse service. 


Along the 


coasts of this country, on the banks of the St. Lawrence River and on the shores of the 


Great Lakes, the Diaphone as a foghorn, has for years warned ships off the rocks. 


It was 


selected by two Governments for this important service because of its penetrating tone and 


reliability of operation. 
The Diaphone has a tone that cries “Fire.” 
other noises of the modern community. 


more, a storage reservoir with a capacity of 100 blasts, 
is provided so that an alarm may be sounded on the 
Diaphone even though the electric current be shut off 
for a period of 24 hours. 

Before you install a public alarm investigate the 
Diaphone. 


Will operate from 


A Bulletin describing the Diaphone more 
completely will be sent upon request. 


The Gamewell Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
“4 Box A Block” 





Standard Street 
Fire Alarm Box 


It cannot be confused with whistles and 
It is the only public alarm (other than a whistle) 
that will satisfactorily sound a code signal from a standard street fire alarm box. 


Further- 


Can be operated 
from 





Peerless P.N.I. 

Transmitter located 

at fire station or 
phone exchange 





Tv 
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. H. BAKER SAM B. BOYD J. EB. BROWN 
Police Chief, Orlando, Fla. Fire Chief, Knoxville, Tenn. Police Chief, Laurel, Miss 
(Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1900) (Appointed 1914) 


WHO Ss WHO 


PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


A Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs, Begun in 


3. ¥, cumemane the January, 1928, Issue 


Police Chief, Hattiesburg, Miss 
(Appointed 1925) 














J. A. MORTON 
Police Chief, Columbus, Miss 
(Appointed 1914 and 1923) 


L. F. McDONALD 
Fire Chief, Jackson, Miss. 
(Appointed 1917) 


A. H. KOLTONSKI 
Fire Chief, Rutland, Vt. 
(Appointed 1924) 








W. M. TOOMEY 
Fire Chief, Chattanooga, Tenn Police 
(Appointed 1905) 


P. J. THOMAS 
Fire Chief, Berlin, N. H. 
(Appointed 1926) 


WM. C. SHEPARD 
Fire Chief, Pittsfield, Mass. 











J. F. DONOVAN 
Fire Chief, Meriden, Conn 
(Appointed 1912) 





HERMAN A. HASKELL 
Police Chief, Portland, Maine 
(Appointed 1927) 


— — — 


W. F. C. PARTIN 
Fire Chief, Meridian, Miss 
(Appointed 1918) 


WwW. L. TUCKER 
Chief, Vicksburg, Miss. 
(Appointed 1920) 
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PERMANENT Safety Lines 


Brooklyn, New York — Fourth and Atlantic Avenues— 
marked with Britemark Traffic Markers. City officials, 
traffic bureaus and automobile clubs in the largest cities in 
the United States and Canada endorse this practical way of 
pavement marking. They afforda safe as wellas permanent 
way of indicating traffic zones on all types of pavements. 


that defy the constant pounding of heavy traffic 


BILITY to withstand the severest type of traffic 
conditions and their clear visibility regardless of 
time or weather—these are the two big reasons why 
Britemark Trafic Markers have been adopted by the 
leading cities and industrial plants the country over. 
Capped with bright Monel Metal* tops, Britemark 
Traflic Markers are rust-proof and corrosion-resisting. 
The strong, durable base, made of special heat-treated 
malleable iron, is provided with a pronged stem which 
is self-clinching when forced into pavement or floor. 
These trailic markers afford a permanent method of street 


and floor marking that is more economical and satisfac- 
tory than lines requiring frequent repainting. 

Britemark Tratlic Markers are available in three sizes— 
1'4”,2's” and 3's” in diameter—suitable for every muni- 
cipal and industrial need. Your nearest distributor will 
furnish complete description and prices. He will also 
cheerfully demonstrate how these markers are used for 
indicating safety zones, guide lines and caution signals 
on all kinds of pavements—asphalt, concrete, stone, wood 
or brick. 

Mail the coupon NOW! 


METAL TRAFFIC MARKER CORPORATION 


67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


*Monel Metal is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper 
alloy of high nickel content. It has no coating to wear off 


It is rust-proof, corrosion-resistant and as strong as steel 


Distributors in all principal cities 





Metal Traffic Marker Corp.,67 Wall St., New York 


Please have your nearest distributor send 
me full information and quotations on 


your BRITsMARK Traific Markers. 
Name 
Position 
Address 
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tioned when writing for 
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furnished tree. 


Keep your files up to date 


by checking over these 





items each month and writ 


ing for those you need 
































SEWER CASTINGS AND CHECK VALVES 
City engineers and architects should se 
cure a copy of the new Josam Catalog 
G, just issued by the Josam Mfg. Co., 

4900 Euelid Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio, which 
contains 72 pages and more than 100 illustra 
tions giving authoritative information on Josam 
drains, Josam-Marsh grease, plaster and hair 
interceptors, open seat swing check valves 
open seat back water sewer valves, combina 
tion closet fittings and bends with cast closed 
end 


STREET SIGNS 

Joslin’'s street name intersection and 

traffic signs are especially designed, con 

structed and finished to meet the most 
severe conditions of weather and abuse The 
construction, combining 99 per cent pure alu 
minum, DuPont Duco and Molybdenum Ton 
ean iron, is fully described in literature which 
will be sent on request by the A. D. Joslin 
Mfg. Co., Municipal Supply Div., 133 Arthur 
St., Manistee, Mich. 


DIESEL ENGINES FOR WATER-WORKS 
The Anderson Engine & Foundry Oo 
Anderson, Ind., will be pleased to send 
a copy of its illustrated catalog describ 

ing Anderson diesel engines for pumping water 

and showing how one of these engines can save 
money in your plant 


PIPE CUTTING 
A circular describing the Ellis pipe cut 
ter, which is made in two sizes for 
pipe 4 to 8 inches and 4 to 12 inches 
in diameter, and which cuts all kinds of pipe 
right in the trench, may be secured from the 
Ellis & Ford Mfg. Co., 38 Piquette Ave., De 
troit, Mich 


PROPER CONTROL OF TRAFFIC 
Oomplete information regarding illu 
minated stop signs, reflector signs, see 
through signs, plain traffic signs, beacons 
for overhead pedestal or mast-arm mounting 
as well as stop-and-go signals, may be secured 
from the Essco Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill. 


MAKING FIBER FOR STREET BROOMS 
‘*The Story of Huntsville Hickory'’ is 
an interesting little booklet telling the 
story of the manufacture of this prod 

uct in a very interesting manner A copy may 

be secured on request from the Huntsville 

Fiber & Veneer Works, Huntsville, Ala. 


TRAFFIC SIGNAL CONTROL 
The Reynolds Electric Co.. 2650 W 
Congress St., Chicago, Ill will be 
pleased to send to interested officials a 
copy of its Bulletin 402 describing Reco con 
trol apparatus for traffic signal lights, as well 
as other literature describing the Reco unit 
flasher and motors. 


WEED-KILLER EQUIPMENT 
The Chipman Chemical Engineering Co., 
Inc., Bound Brook, N. J., has just put 
on the market a new piece of foolproof 
atomizing apparatus for the application of At- 
las non-poisonous weed killer to borough and 
town gtreets and gutters. on which it will be 
pleased to send complete information. 





MUNICIPAL BOND SERVICE 

Information regarding the municipal 

bond service of the United States Mort- 

gage & Trust Co., 55 Cedar St.. New 
York, which assures full responsibility for the 
preparation, execution and delivery of munic 
ipal bonds for use by cities. counties, or dis 
tricts, may be secured on request from this 
company. 


STREET FLUSHERS 
The Whitehead & Kales Co., Detroit 
Mich., will be pleased to send complete 
data on the W & K street flusher, which 
will enable cities to have cleanly flushed streets 
at exceptionally low cost. 


SNOW-PLOWS FOR ALL TRUCKS 


Special llletins descrit 


g wenty 
models f Baker snow-ploy for a 
makes of trucks and tract ay be 

secured on request from th Baker Mfg. ¢ 

Stanford Ave Springfield, 1) 

CABLE FOR LIGHTING AND AIRPORTS 
Rome Trenchlay cable, which is esp¢ 
cially designed for airport lighting 
trol cable circuits, industrial yard light 

ng, isolated beacon circuits, parkway lighting 

primary distribution, remote control ci 
secondary services, street-lighting and 

ntrol circuits, and which is laid in a trenc! 

without additional protection, is describeu 

an interesting new booklet that may be s¢ 

cured from the Rome Wire C« Rome, N. Y 

ASYMMETRIC LIGHT DISTRIBUTION 
Street-lighting officials writing to the 
Street Lighting Dept Holophane 
Co $42 Madison Ave New York nay 


secure a copy of a reprint of 
Asymmetric Light Distribution Requirements 
for Side-Mounted Street Lighting Units,’’ which 
sets forth the lighting results that should be 
aimed at in the development of such units 





I.E.S. paper 


GLASS COVERS FOR SLUDGE BEDS 
Lord & Burnham Co., Graybar Bldg 
New York, will be pleased to send com 
plete information and prices regarding 
their glass-overs for sludge beds, by means of 
which more efficient drying is secured becauss 
of the higher temperature under the glass and 
protection from rain and freezing 





FILTER FPLINTS 


Complete details and information re 
garding a newly uncovered deposit of 
filter sands in South Jersey in which 
he grains are unusually hard, sr and 





round, may be secured from George F. Pettinos 
1206 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa 


ASH, GARBAGE AND REFUSE COLLECT 


ORS 
A new ash, garbage and refuse colle 
tion truck, known as the Colecto, whic! 
provides a nuisance free and clean way 
of removing rubbish, is described in litera 
ture which may be secured from the Collection 
Equipment Corp., General Sales Agents f 


B. Nicoll & Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
LEATHER-BOUND MEMO AND METER 
HANDBOOK 

The: Pittsburgh Equitable Meter (« 

Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently published 

a leather-bound memorandum book 
which contains schedules of prices for all its 
water meters together with specifications 
code words, 81zes8 of meter connections stand- 
ard specifications for cast iron and wrought 
iron pipe, with tables of general dimensions, 
standard flanges, maps, lists of cities with 
their populations, tables of weights and meas 
ures, and other worth-while engineering data 
Copies of these memorandum books may 
secured free by writing to the Pittsburg! 
Equitable Meter Co. 


NEW BOOKLET ON PAVEMENT REPAIRS 


A most interesting autobiography by A 
Chuck-hole under the title The Life 
Adventures and Death of a Pest ha 
been prepared by the Austin-Western Road 


Machinery Co., 400 N. Michigan Ave.. Chic 
Ill., for free distribution to municipal officia 
The book is particularly we written, is inter 
esting and describes in an interesting manner 
the liabilties of holes in city pavement 





ADJUSTABLE MANHOLE TOPS 


siterature coveri! 


g mplete r 
municipal castings for str 
made by the & Ss. 7 Valve liyd 
50 Church St New Yor r iding 


Co 

adjustable manhole toy whi permits re 
placement or readjustment in 20 minutes with 
out digging, will be mailed on request. 





SNOW PREVENTION AND REMOVAL 


mr the title of a ‘ ledicated 
highway officials and issued by the 
Hi-Way Service Cory Milwaukee, Wig., 
describing various methods of snow control and 
removal, as well as giving data on all types of 
Wausau snow-plows 
MOTORIZED STREET CLEANING 
Phe Elgir Cor} l Fifth Ay 
New York, has issued a isual folio 
f pictures showing the operatic of the 
Elgir pick-up sweeper n detail Copies of 
I f lay be secured | municipa of 
ng on their official letterheads to the 
par 


MOTOR MOWERS FOR PARK, SCHOOL OR 
PRIVATE LAWNS 





The Bob-A-Lawn made by the Cush 

an Motor Works, Lincol: Nebr., is a 

ght-weight motor mower which makes 

‘ tting le tedious It will cut from 

three t four acres of lawn a day. using only 

1 na q ty of gasoline Literature may 
be secured on request 


FIFTY YEARS OF ROAD-BUILDING MA- 
CHINERY 

The ¢ D Edwards Mfg Co Ine 
Lea, Minn., has recently pub 
its fiftieth anniversary catalog, 
a brief description of the ma- 
chi the early days of ths 
pany, beginning in 1878, and a 





com 
complete de 


complete 


scription and lustrations of its 





line 


achinery manufactured today. 


NEW METHOD OF CURING CONCRETE 


nplete data regarding the Hunt pro 





of curing concrete by spraying the 
rface with an asphalt emulsion, which 

the strength of 1e concrete elimir 

ate t nar chee s enabies concrete o be 
valked on and used sooner, and waterproofs 
he surface elim flaking n cold 
weather, may n request from the 
Everlasting P ( Lilt Soard 

f Trade Bldg Calif 





SIX-CYLINDER TRUCKS 
Information regarding Graham Brothers 
rucks, built by the Truck Division of 
Dodge Brothers, In¢ Detroit Mich., 


hich are now made with six-cylinder engines 
and four-whee brakes on all sizes and types, 
ay be secured on request | t 


interested city 


MUNICIPAL POWER NEEDS 


4 copy of Booklet NY-1 describing 
Nordberg Uniflow engines and their per- 
formance in other municipalities, which 


of interest to city power plan officials, 
may be secured on request from the Nordberg 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MUNICIPAL SUPPLIES 





The Public Works Equipment Co., Inc., 

L776 sroadway New York vill be 
pleased to quote prices and end in 
formation regarding municipal supplies of 
kind, including all kinds of equipment 
accessories for citie towns anges and 


itilities 





CITY SIGN PROBLEMS | 


he Sign & Sig Culvert 
and Road Equipmse 27th Ave., 
S.E Minneap« ‘ ently 
ied a 32-page well-il t t which 
lesigned to sum up 8s f the resting 
periences of city officials with yf en of 
contre pari z peration ¢ es 
her matters which concert the most 
of signs 

BOULDER BODY FOR TRUCKS 
4 new truck body, known as the b« der 
Body, has been designed by the Wood 
Hydraulie H t & Body ¢ Detroit, 
th heavy reinforced ly cross 
ne bers and slanting sides for heavy rock ex- 
cavatior Complete information regarding this 


new body may be secured fr 1 the company 
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If you want keen local competition on 
your next Public Works Contract, ad- 
vertise for bids nationally in Engineer- 
ing News-Record. 


Local bidders usually have advantages that 
should enable them to offer the lowest bids. 
These advantages will be reflected in their 
bids if the work is advertised for national as 
well as /ocal competition. 
The distribution of Engineering News- 
Record is both national and local. 
Its circulation of over 30,000 weekly in- 
cludes practically every worth-while 
contractor or manufacturer in the coun- 
try who is interested in bidding on public 
works contracts, either locally or outside 
his immediate vicinity. 
That is why the Official Proposal Columns 
of Engineering News-Record offer exactly 
the same efficient service to cities, towns, 


counties, and state and government depart- 
ments in every section of the United States. 
That is why the Official Proposal Columns 
of Engineering News-Record are used by 
cities, towns, counties, and state and govern- 
ment departments in every section of the 
United States. 


And that is why you can get more bids, both 
local and national, by advertising your con- 
tracts in the Official Proposal Columns of 
Engineering News-Record. 


Official Proposal Advertising Department 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York City 


Member A. B.C. & A.B. P. 








It’s very nice of you to mention THe American City. 




















SIMPLE DISC WATER METERS 
An illustrated catalog and prices on 
Niagara iron case and American bronze 
case water meters in all types and sizes, 
which have only five moving parts, thus insuring 
years of constant trouble-free service, may be 
secured from the Buffalo Meter Co., 2902 
Main St., Buffalo, N. 


QUICK-DRYING ZONE PAINT 
Descriptive literature on Hanline zone 
paint, which dries in six minutes, leav- 
ing a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish 
which is oil- and water-proof, will be sent on 
request by Hanline Bros., Baltimore, Md. 


MOTORCYCLES FOR POLICE 
Special police literature describing the 
Harley-Davidson 9-point police service 
motorcycles may be secured without ob- 
ligation from the Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 
Dept. M, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ROAD MAINTENANCE 
The Barrett Co., 40 Rector St.. New 
York, has just issued a booklet that is 
designed to show how every type of 
road and pavement, except earth roads, may be 
simply, easily and inexpensively repaired and 
maintained with Tarvia, and gives detailed data 
for maintenance of each type. 


ROTARY PRESSURE MIXERS 
The American Fin-Mix Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Til., has issued a folder describing the 
Finley rotary pressure mixer, which will thor 
oughly mix from 7,000 to 15,000 pounds of 
material in one batch. 


LARGE GASOLINE ENGINES 

The Sterling Engine Co., Dept. O-11, 

Buffalo, N. Y., has recently developed 

two new large gasoline engines, one 
6-cylinder and one 8-cylinder, known as 
the Viking II Model, developing 425 and 565 
horsepower, respectively, at 1,200 revolutions, 
for water, electric or standby service. Com- 
plete information may be secured from the 
company. 


SEWER CLEANERS AND MACHINES 
Booklets of The Turbine Sewer Ma- 
chine Co., Milwaukee, Wis., describing 
the turbine sewer cleaner that works 

by water pressure, will develop 3 horsepower 

and will clean the most stopped-up sewer, and 

a free sample of the turbine non-buckling wood 

=— rods, will be sent to interested city of- 

cials. 


a a FOR VITRIFIED SEWER 
The Eastern Clay Products Association, 
906 Colonial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has issued the second edition of its 
standards of salt glazed vitrified sewer pipe 
and fittings as well as fire clay flue linings 
and fittings, wall coping and fittings, which 


it will be pleased to send to any interested 
official free on request. 


SPRAYERS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
The Friend Mfg. Co., Gasport, Niagara 
County, N. Y., makers of gasoline, hand 
and traction power spraying machines 
for all kinds of spray practice in many sizes 
and styles, as well as high-pressure automo- 
bile and motor-truck washing machines, will 
be pleased to receive inquiries regarding their 


roducts. 

NEW STREET-LIGHTING LITERATURE 
The Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
just published two new illustrated cata- 

logs covering its ornamental street-lighting 

equipment, and overhead street-lighting equip- 
ment. These catalogs, 218-A on Overhead 

Street Lighting, and 218-B on Ornamental 

Street Lighting, may be secured by any in- 

terested city official or civic organization, free 

on request. 


TREE 

Full information regarding Fibrex tree 

wire, which is a rubber-insulated wire 

protected by a layer of tape, a serving 
of tarred jute, non-metallic Fibrex armor and 
a wear-resisting weatherproof braid, will be 
sent on request to interested park and street 
officials by the Simplex Wire and Cable Co., 
201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


HOISTS AND BODIES FOR TRUCKS 
Heil hoists and bodies, as well as Heil 
general-purpose dump units for use in 
collecting rubbish and garbage and for 
general utility purposes by cities, are de- 
scribed in literature which may be secured 
Ra Se Heil Co., 1242-60 26th Ave., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 


MATERIAL-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
The Heltzel Steel & Iron Co., Warren, 
Ohio, will be pleased to send to inter- 
ested city officials a copy of the new 
Heltzel catalog of material-handling equip- 
ment, describing its road forms, curb forms, 
sidewalk forms, joint plates, bins, etc. 


CATALOGS FOR CITY OFFICIALS 


TAR HEATERS 
Pamphlet No. 15 describing the new 
Honhorst oil-burning heater, as well 
as other literature describing the Hon 
horst line of portable and stationary tar heat- 
ers in sizes from 25 to 200 gallons, will be 
sent on request by the Jos. Honhorst Co., 
1016 W. 6th S8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FIELD INSPECTION AND TESTS 

The Robert W. Hunt Co., engineers, 

2200 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chi- 

cago, Ill., will gladly send complete in- 
formation regarding their system of field super- 
intendence of all kinds of paving with field 
laboratory control of all asphalt mixers, as well 
as inspection and tests of all paving and struc- 
tural materials. 


DEPENDABLE WATER-SUPPLIES 
City officials interested in dependable 
water-supplies with low pumping costs 
should secure a copy of the Air Lift 
Catalog of the Indiana Air Pump Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


WIRE FOR ALARMS SYSTEMS 
The Hazard Insulated Wire Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will gladly send com- 
plete information and prices on Haz- 
ard wires and cables for traffic, police and 
fire alarm systems. 


TAPPING SLEEVES AND VALVES 

Booklet AC issued by the A. P. Smith 

Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J., describes 

the complete line of water-works special- 
ties and supplies, including clamped and bolted 
tapping sleeves and tapping valves as well as 
high-pressure valves, hydrants, valve-inserting 
machines, lead-melting furnaces, pipe-cutting 
machines, and corporation brass goods, made 
by this company. 


HOISTS FOR SEWER TUNNELING JOBS 
Type ‘‘NH’’ single- and double-drum, 
gasoline and electric hoists, for sewer 
tunneling and other construction work, 

are described and illustrated in Technical Data 

Sheet No. 121 of the Novo Engine Co., 204 

Porter St., Lansing, Mich. 


INSPECTION OF CREOSOTED POLES 
The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has just issued a new 
booklet ‘‘Inspecting Creosoted Pine 
Poles and Piles,’’ which gives complete details 
regarding this company's careful, conscientious 
and practical inspection of creosoted materials. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Catalog X-10 describing Spalding time- 
tested apparatus for the playground, as 
well as booklets covering the Junglegym, 
the climbing structure for playgrounds, school 
yards, etc., may be secured on request from 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Playground Dept., 
Chicopee, Mass. 


TYPICAL TRAFFIC HAZARDS 
The Alumoyd Sign & Signal Co., 255-59 
E. 95th St., Chicago, Ill., has just is- 
sued a very interesting brochure which 
presents a graphic portrayal of night and day 
traffic hazards and their correction, illustrat- 
ing typical traffic conditions and showing how 
these conditions can be corrected. 





STREET-LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
In a booklet, ‘‘Ornamental Street Light- 
ing,’’ the Line Material Co., Walter E. 
Schuetz, South Milwaukee, Wis., shows 
all the latest designs in ornamental street-light- 
ing equipment, including ornamental brackets, 
glassware, cast iron and concrete standards 
and capitals. 


CONCRETE PIPE 
The Lock Joint Pipe Co., Ampere, N. 
J., will be pleased to send informa- 
tion regarding its reinforced concrete 
pipe, its method of manufacture and installa 
tion, to city officials interested in concrete 
pipe for pressure lines, sewers, culverts, sub- 
aqueous lines or pumping mains. 


DEPENDABILITY IN FIRE-HYDRANTS 
A booklet describing Ludlow fire-hy- 
drants, which require little or no atten- 
tion and cost practically nothing for 
upkeep, yet are always on the job when 
needed, will be sent free on request by the 
Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y. 


DIESEL POWER FOR CITIES 
The engineers of the McIntosh & Sey- 
mour Corp., Auburn, N. Y., will gladly 
submit facts and figures on MelIntosh 
& Seymour diesel engines, with their depend- 
able operation, high fuel economy and low 
operating and maintenance costs, for the power 
requirements of your city. 





CLEAN STREETS 
A descriptive catalog on the Kinney 
motor pick-up street sweeper, which af- 
fords an up-to-date, sanitary, economical 
and efficient method of cleaning city streets, 
may be secured from the Kinney Mfg. Co., 
Boston. 


ADEQUATE WATER-SUPPLY 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., 
will be glad to receive inquiries regard- 
ing Layne well systems, which will in- 
sure an adequate water-supply for your city 
or town to safeguard it against fire and 
pestilence. 


WATER PURIFICATION 
Complete information and data regard 
ing International water purification 
plants may be secured without obliga 
tion from the International Filter Co., 333 
W. 25th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 


ROCK ASPHALT PAVEMENT 
Complete information and literature de 
seribing Kyrock, and the methods of 
laying this type of pavement, may be 
secured on request from the Kentucky Rock 
Asphalt Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky 


SHINING DOMES OF SAFETY 
Britemark traffic markers. which are 
easily recognized by their bright, shin 
ing domes which caution traffic to move 
safely, are manufactured by the Metal Traffic 
Marker Corp., 67 Wall St., New York, which 
will gladly send full information and quota 
tions on request. ‘ 


NEW METER BOX AND YOKE 
An interesting booklet completely de 
scribing and illustrating the Mueller 
water-meter cover and yoke, which has 
many features of construction and design 
that save time, labor and money, will be sent 
on request to interested city officials by the 
Mueller Co., Decatur, III. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS AND HYDRANTS 
A complete catalog of drinking foun- 
tains and hydrants, including the Mur- 
dock outdoor bubble font, which is 

made of bronze, brass and iron and built espe 

cially for outdoor service in parks, playgrounds 
and schoolyards, may be secured from the 

Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MARBLE FOR CITY BUILDINGS 
The National Association of Marble 
Dealers, Dept. 11-F. Rockefeller Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has issued a well-illus 
trated booklet, ‘‘The Everyday Uses of 
Marble,’’ which gives interesting data about 
the beauty and advantages of marble for use 
in building construction. 


ACCURATE WATER METERS 
Trident and Lambert water meters, 
which have many features of interest to 
municipal water-works officials, are de- 
scribed in literature which may be secured on 
request from the Neptune Meter Co., 50 East 
42nd St., New York. 


DEEP-WELL PUMPS 
Downie deep-well pumps, which are 
made in many styles and sizes, single 
or double stroke, and with any form 
of drive, direct steam, power belt or direct- 
geared to motor, are described in literature 
which may be secured from the Keystone 
Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


PARK AND GOLF COURSE MOWERS 
A copy of the Special Catalog illustrat 
ing and describing the complete line of 
Pennsylvania mowers for public parks 
and golf courses made by the Pennsylvania 
Lawn Mower Works, 1615 N. 23rd St., Phila 
delphia, Pa., is yours for the asking. 


CHEMICALS FOR WATER AND SEWAGE 
The Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Wide 
ner Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., will be 
pleased to send complete information 

and prices on liquid chlorine, chloride of lime 

or sulphate of alumina for water purification 
or the treatment of sewage. 


WATER SURVEYS SAVE MONEY 
Information on how your city water 
department can save money by redue 
ing operating costs and increasing rev- 

enues through a Pitometer water-waste survey, 

will be sent on request by the Pitometer Co., 

52 Church St., New York 


CENTRIFUGAL TURBINE PUMPS 
Engineering data and illustrated litera 
ture on Pomona centrifugal turbine 
pumps, in which the bearings are water- 

lubricated, preventing sand from cutting the 

bearings and insuring oil-free water, may be 
secured from the Pomona Mfg. Co., Pomona, 

Calif. 
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BRIDGE FLOORING 


“Knits and heals under traffic” 


As 
trafic Be 
sh uttles over Wittenberg Avenue Bridge, Springfield, Ohio, 


protected with Carey Elastite Bridge Floor- 
ing nailed over the wooden sub-floor. Notice 


it, this resilient especially the snug fit at the sides. 
_ e a f 
bridge flooring improves. 


At Springfield, Ohic, travel is heavy over the Wittenberg Avenue Bridge. Yet the 
surface is in better condition now than the day it was laid. That’s because it is last- 


ingly protected by Carey Elastite Bridge Flooring 


g, the climate-proof construction 


improvement which becomes smoother and tougher with time and traffic. 


The engineers who built this modern bridge will tell you, too, that it is much more 
quiet now under heavy loads. For the improved flooring lessens vibration and rat- 


tling noises. 


Carey Elastite Bridge Flooring is delivered in various lengths, widths and thick- 
nesses. Inexperienced labor can install it easily and rapidly with ordinary tools. 


Write 





ask us to tell you more. 


THE Putitie CAREY COMPANY, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohie 


Do you mention Taz American City when writing? Please do. 
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A Pooling of World Ideas on 
Making Cities Livable 


Some High Lights from the International Housing and Town Planning Congress, Held in 
2, with More Than a Thousand Registered Delegates 
Representing Some Forty Different Countries 


Paris the Week of July 


Housing of the Very Poor 
N excellent summary of what ap- 
peared to be the practically 
unanimous opinion of those who 
presented papers on the housing of the 
very poor at the Paris meeting, or who 
took part in the discussion of this sub- 
was presented by G. Montagu 
Harris, of the Ministry of Health, Lon- 
don, at the final session of the Congress. 


yect, 


The speaker’s conclusions were: 

“That the housing of the very poor is 
but part of the whole question of social 
reform and that every effort must be 
made to raise the level of the poorer 
classes, intellectually and morally, as 
well as economically; that this will even- 
tually tend to render the question of 
housing easier, but that, side by sic 
with this general poliey, the local au- 
thorities must make a serious effort to 
get rid of the existing slums and, so 
long as private enterprise is unable t 
cope with the situation, the state and 
the municipalities must assist to provide 


for those who are not in a position to 
pay normal rents, houses which, whi 
economical in their form of construc- 
tion and equipment, shall be such as to 
give to their inhabitants the possibility 
of a decent and healthy existence.” 
Among the formal papers presented 
at the Congress, the only opposition to 
economic aid by state or local authorities 
in the housing of the very poor was that 
voiced by Lawson Purdy, of New York. 
Pointing out the beneficial results of zon- 
ing laws, sanitary and building codes, 
and the need for higher standards in 
such laws and codes, Mr. Purdy’s paper* 
advocated municipal action in slum erad- 
ication and in the prevention of bad 


*Mr. Purdy’s point of view is is presented in 
greater detail in advance excerpts from his paper, 


published in Tue American Crry last month, page 
128. 


housing rather than in financial aid to 
new building enterprises. His conclud- 
ing suggestion was: 


“We 


of the old houses by widening streets and 
creating new parks. 


can hasten the destruction of somé 


By that very process 
we can bring about changes of condition 
which will naturally bring about the erec- 
tion of good houses, bringing in a higher 
population, which, in turn, will 
lead to the destruction of more 
that are old and unfit for such a neighbor- 
hood, changed as it will be by the im- 
provements made. This does not hold out 
rebuilding our 
can rebuild them over a pe- 
riod of vears so that they shall be more 
wholesome, s initary, and agreeable places 
for the homes of the poorest peo} le.” 


el iss of 


house ~ 


the hope of cities ove! 


night, but we 


But whatever may be the wisest polic 
for American cities to pursue, the del 
gates who listened to the discussions at 
the Congress or who visited some of the 
excellent housing developments in Eu- 
built with the aid of na- 
tional or local subsidies or loans, 
hardly fail to be impressed with the in 
portant benefits of such governmental! 
action in raising housing standards, fur- 
nishing employment, and providing de- 
cent homes for millions of persons who 
otherwise might have lacked, in a large 
measure, these benefits. In Vienna alone, 
for example, 31,542 dwellings have been 
erected by the municipality during the 
last nine years, and a further 30,000 ar 
to be built during the next five years 
For the poorest families, special atten- 
tion is being given to providing in con- 
nection with the larger buildings such 
amenities as playgrounds, wading pools, 
gardens, shelters and day nurseries, 
reading rooms with collections of 
children’s books, club rooms, free li- 
braries, maternity and 


ropean cities, 


cou 


tuberculosis 


baths and wash-houses with m« 
chanical fittings 


clinics, 
As soon as the scarcity 
of houses has been met, the municipalit: 
of Vienna expects to start upon what is 
task, that 


less healthy dwellings 


] 
| 


perhaps a still more difficult 


of improving the 


built by private 


enterprise before the 


wal 
Housing as a Public Utility 
HE German Con 
gress showed that during the four 


report to the 


vears from 1924 to 1927 inclusive, 


about 1.340.000 dwellings were built with 
iid from public funds aggregating about 
one-half of the total cost England has 
since the war, granted housing subside 
to the large amount of £227,500,00) 
(over a bilhon dollars) from publ 
funds, in addition to loans 

The grave problems arising from thi 
distressing conditions under which the 
ery poor have been ng in many 
parts of Europe were emphasized in the 
papers presented at the Paris meeting 


The French report that 18 


per cent of the families 


pointed out 
in that country 
ire still living in single rooms. ‘The 
Housing Service of the Spanish Ministry 
of Labor called attention to the facet 


that, in Madrid: 
“The 


titution of the 


insanitary conditions and the des- 
tenants contribute to th 


development in these tenements of ever 


disease, especially of contagious diseases 
ind to a very high infant mortality Th 
general mortality there is from 35 to 48 
per 1.000. and the tuberculosis mortality 1 
is high as 4.97 per thousand Th 
overcrowding produced by the small num- 


ber of rooms per dwelling is made wors 
by sub-letting, so that the m ajority of the 
families of the 


are reduced to living in only one room.” 


poor in the large cities 


Strong pleas were made by some of 


the speakers that decent housing be put 
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par with public education as a 

e to be prov ided by the modern s 

municipality for its citizens, reg 
ess of their ability to pay the cost 
olved. On the other hand, the da 

is pointed out of so dealing with 
matter as practically to subsidize 
vages. 

Irrespective of the methods used 
solve the problem, it is evident, as 
of the delegates put it, that the child 
of the very poor need as much cu 
space as any others, and that the 
poor family similarly needs proper sle: 
ing, washing and other accommodati 
Finally, as pointed out in the gene 
report by Henri Sellier, President of 
General Council of the Department 
the Seine, there was general agreem: 
that the housing problem must be ck 
with by the authorities in the interes 
not only of the persons badly housed, b 
also of the communities as a whole, 
that not the least important points to 
considered are educating the gener 
public in housing matters and incul 
ing in the less well-behaved tenants 


pride in their home and a desire to pri 


serve its amenities. 


House Building Costs 


HE eighteen reports submitted 
the Congress on house buildin 


T 


costs were summarized by Dr 


Robert Schmidt, Director of the R 
Regional Planning Federation, of Ess 
Germany. Dr. Schmidt found unanim¢ 
agreement in these reports that the 

sat 
fluctuations in currencies (especially 

Europe) gave rise to a general housir 


shortage that has been overtaken in very 


lew countries. 


“This shortage could be combated « 
by means of public assistance, pri 
enterprise hav ing ceased because 
was unprofitable. The increase in bui 

costs commenced immediately 


he war and is still general. Some cour 


tries, however, report that the buildi: 
ndex has fallen to half what it was 
highest level. The average building ind 
for 1927 is between 163 and 175 (pre-w 
100 





ion of building during the war and th« 














BRANDENBURG GATE, BERLIN 





The American visitor is 
much impressed with the 
sharp contrast of magnificent 
public open spaces and con- 
gested living conditions which 
characterize many cities of 
continental Europe; but he 1s 
delighted to see in some of the 
post-war housing—such as that 
of Vienna illustrated on th 
facing page—new standards 
for workingmen’s homes which 
many an American city might 
well emulate. 
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Costs reached their peak in 1920 in 

gland (370), Denmark (350) and Hol- 

1 (370), and in 1919 in Switzerland 

276 In all these four countries it has 

assumed the normal standard of 
163 to 175 


At the final session of the Congress 
‘eorge B. Ford, of New York, who had 
res ded over the all-day sessions of the 

sing subject the day previous, re- 

ted virtual unanimity of opinion from 
teen or sixteen different nations rep- 
esented in the discussions, that low 
st housing at an economic rent which 

laboring classes can afford to pay 1s 
practical impossibility 


The result of this is that one of three 
vs must be ipplied to solve the prob- 





1. Governmental subventions 
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2. Philanthropy 
3 A reduction of the cost of building 
itself 
In almost every case, there was a fee! 
ing that some sort of governmental sub 
vention 1s absolutely necessary for low- 
cost housing. The remission of taxes alone 
was not considers d sufficient in most cases 
Therefore, the demand was made thai 
governmental loans, at an especially low 
rate of interest, be provided wherever it 
was feasible or possible. Private philan- 
thropy should be used wherever availabl 
but it was recognized that private philan- 
thropy alone would not solve the problem 
low-cost housing. Therefore it remains 
to consider the problem of cheapening oi 
lowering the cost of construction itseli, 
ind in that respect it was brought out that 
the experiments which have already been 
ide in various countries in reducing the 
cost by mass construction, have been ear- 
ried about as far as possible, and we must 
find other and more radically different 
methods of reducing cost.” 


Mass and Density of Buildings in 
Relation to Open Spaces and 
Traffic Facilities 

HAT “the authors of the papers 

have had no easy task, owing to 

the mass and density of the sub 
ject in relation to the space at their dis 
posal,” was the witty introduction to the 
general report prepared by M. E. H 
Tjaden, Director of the Building Police 
of Amsterdam. 

Nothwithstanding these limitations, 
the papers gave much practical infor- 
mation as to standards adopted or 
proposed in the various countries re- 
porting. The importance of adequate 
ight and air for residence buildings was 
esper lally stressed by several of thi 
speakers. The contribution of E. P 
Goodrich, of New York, to this ph ise o! 
the subjéct has already appeared in TH: 
AMERICAN Crty.* Sir John Sulman, ol 
Sydney, Australia, urged that every 


Y 


room occupied by human beings be opeu 


See +} 


he July number, page 121 


OPEN SPACES CHARACTERIZE VIENNA'S 





POST-WAR 


HOUSING 





THE GARDENS OF A VIENNA ‘‘SIEDLUNG’’ 


























THE KINDERGARTEN OF A MODERN VIENNA TENEMENT 

















82 THE 


bathe neue he sun for at least two 
hours ry day. Pointing out the fact 

I ronts of Dbildaing lacing nortn 
the rthern hemisphere and south 

he thern receive no sunlight dur- 

ng most of the year, Sir John’s paper 
ed that in planning a ne tow 


reetes should be set d 


il points 
B W. Koeppen, of Berlin, was 
not} ng (avo e ot sun ch ind 
| ‘ 

of buildings in towns must 
d upon with due regard to th 
th and well-being of the inhabitants ag 
the methods of housing and the 
organization = ol the town is i whok 
Health and well-being depend in the first 
| on the amount of sunlight in the 
I It is essential that the whol floor, 
the lowest story it’ the back of 
ling well as the front, should 
lavlight It follows, ther 
rt these conditions, that for five 
| lings (which is the highest num- 
el table for dwelling houses) the pro 
tion of plot to be covered must bs 
it d to three-tenths For tenement 
lwelling 1 three-story structure seems 
best from the standpoint both of health 

ind economy 
The English town planning regula- 


tions as to the proportion of a plot thai 
covered by buildings 


to one-half 


may be ranging 


Irom one-quarter for those 


wholly or partly residential—were ex- 
pl ined by H. V. Lanchester, Past Presi- 
dent of the Town Planning Institute ot 
England. As to public open spaces, Mr 


Lanchester proposed the following for- 
mula: 

rhe basic proportion of public open 
would be 8 per of the total 
plus a percentage figure (taken as 
15) multiplied by the number of houses 
I This would give the following 
proportion of public open space (ineluding 
roads 


spaces 


cent 
irea 


©T ieTeé 


6 houses per acre 8% plus (1.5% 


8 8% plus (1.5% 
12 “ 4 ge plus (1.5% 
Bie ea “ 8% plus (1.5% 
20 ™ - “ 8% plus (1.5% 


All these percentages would leave the 
houses with a sufficient proportion of plot 
not built upon, while the advantage of a 
sliding scale such as this are five in num- 
be - 

“1. As the roads would, because of the 
expense of road making, occupy no more 
than the minimum permitted (except 
where the authority contributed to the 
cost because of extra traffic needs), there 
would be a maximum remaining 
available for playgrounds and other pur- 


pose s 


space 


“2. This remainder would be related to 


the density of population. 

“3. The cost of reserving traffic routes 
would be reduced, for judicious planning 
would enable such reservations to be made 
without adding to the prescribed ratio of 
land to be used for roads. 


imgonally to 
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“4. The formula would slightly favor 


the adoption of lower density ratios 

5. A general provision on these prin- 
ciples would allow a greater freedom in 
planning than would a series of restrictis 


regulations 
“It may 


requirement 


ilso be pointed out that such 
would not materially affe« 
the value the land, 
fect the number of the houses 
it increase the road costs li idopted 
desirable to increase the size of 
land developed bevond tha 


that 


as it would not a 


nor would 


might be 
the unit of 


now customary, so larger recreation 


grounds might be obtained where neces- 
sary.’ 

Dissent was expressed by Robert 
Whitten, of New York, from what ap- 


peared to be the prevailing European 
opinion, that five stories should be the 
height limit for residence buildings, but 
the speaker emphasized the importance 


ol adequ ite open spaces ior t wuidu 
all types: 

that ade- 
both in 
streets 


ireas, I think 
light 


the buildings and in the 


“As to business 
ind air 


idjacent 


quate provision of 


should be the primary consideration in 
regulating the height and bulk of build- 
ings Street traffic capacity should also 


but, principally from the 
point of view of requiring appropriate set- 
backs the property line, and this 
sometimes quite regardless of the height 
ind bulk of the building 

“Even 
erected in a neighborhood business center 
should be set back from the property line 
i sufficient that 
and trucks coming to the center mav have 
1 place to stand without interfering with 
the traffic flow. 

“Large commercial buildings should be 
re quired to provide off-the-street loading 
and unloading space for the vehicles serv- 
ing the building. The size of this required 
loading space should vary with the use 
and floor area of the building ; 

“Height of residence buildings should 


be conside re d, 


from 


1 single-story business building 


distance so iutomobiles 


times 6) equals 17% 
times 8) equals 20% 
times 12) equals 26% 
times 16) equals 32° 
times 20) equals 38° 


of open spaces 


be limited with relation to the provision 
of adequate open space on the lot for 
access of light and air and for garden and 
play purposes. There should be 
yard in connection with every multi- 
family house. The area of the play-yard 
should increase with the floor area of the 
building.” 


a play- 


At the final session of the Congress, 
John Nolen, of Cambridge, Mass., pre- 
sented a summary of the main points 
discussed at the sessions on Mass and 
Density of Buildings in Relation to Open 
Spaces and Traffic Facilities, the three 
concluding paragraphs of which follow: 


“There appeared to be no dissent to the 
opinion that normally the one-family 
house is the most desirable, but there was 
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considerable difference of 
number of dwellings per hectare* of tl 
building some proposals being 

high as 50 per hectare, and some as | 


is 25 


view as to 


area, 


‘The number of  tenement-dwelling 
[families] per hectare of the building ar 
was placed as high as 100 and as low as 5 
The structure for 
dwellings generally 
both health and economy. 
of the city the 
tenement-dwellings was suggested as a re 
sonable limit, provided the whole floor 
the lowest story received not only light 
but a direct view of the sky 


three-story teneme! 
advocated 


In the 


five-story structure 


was 


cent 


4 striking feature of the discussion w 
that high buildings generally appeared 
have no supporters, and no one questioned 
the necessity to establish sound and well 
defined relations of a mathematical char- 

eter, expressed in percentages, between 
the mass and density of buildings, the ex- 
tent of both public open spaces ind pri- 
vate open spaces, by zoning, and especially 
to the imperative needs of present and fu- 


ture traffic.” 


*A hectare wcres 


is equivalent to 2.47 


Legal and Practical Difficulties in 
Carrying Out Town and 
Regional Plans 

HE general report on this subject 

was prepared by G. L. Pepler, 

Past President of the Town Plan- 
ning Institute of England. A _ larger 
amount of control by national and state 
governments over city and _ regional 
planning was advocated than would con- 
form with custom or constitutional lim- 
itations in America. 

“Tt seems to be agreed,” said Mr. Pep- 
ler, “that on the one hand the states 
should intervene sufficiently to ensure 
that comprehensive plans may not be 
thwarted by apathetic or unneighborly 
councils or by public or semi-public 
bodies such as railway companies, or 
water boards, and on the other, to ren- 
der financial assistance to the extent that 
puanning projects are national rather 
than regional or local. Also that the 
state should cooperate by paying atten- 
tion to the views of local planning au- 
thorities in respect to determining sites 
for state services and routes for state 
roads, and the use of government lands, 
ete.” 

One of the practical difficulties in the 
carrying-out of town and regional plans, 
stressed by Thomas Adams, of New 
York and London, was the visionary 
character of some of the schemes pro- 
posed. Mr. Adams urged more consid- 
eration by city planners of the question 
of whether, in any given case, the expen- 
ditures necessary to carry out their plans 
could not better be made for some other 
municipal purpose. A somewhat dif- 


ferent note was struck by M. R. Atkins, 
of London and Calcutta, who criticized 
(Continued on page 151) 
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Providence Installs a 
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Disposal System 


OR many vears the collection of 
garbage in the city of Providence 
was handled by hog owners, op- 

erating under the su 

Board of Health 

s taken to hog farms in outlying parts 
the state. This system was verv un- 


pervision of the 


The garbage collected 


ind caused the city no end 
Finally, the hog 
ere forced to give up the eolleetion ot 


they 


owners 


rbag because unable to 


were 


with the requirements of a rapidly 


( pe 
I 


nereasing population. It was then de- 


cided to have the city take care of its 


rbage collection, and a 


survey was 


made of the most efficient and sanitarv 
means of collection and disposal 
Investigations 
A committee was then appointed to 
investigate the various means of col- 


lection They visited in- 
cinerating plants of various types, re- 
The hog 


s found to be out of the ques- 


ind disposal. 


duction plants and hog farms 
farm w 


is there is no land in Providence 


available that would not be rendered un- 


tion, 


serviceable by the growth of the city: 
and the townships refused to allow the 
garbage through their thor- 
There was also a possibility 


hauling of 
oughfares 
that the townships might obtain injunc- 
tions to put the farm out of service, 
were it situated outside of the city. The 
reduction plants, it was learned, gave 
and many 
of them were going out of use. The in- 
cinerating plant was found to be the 
most efficient and sanitary method of 
disposal. After thoroughly investigating 


off objectionable odors 


MISSIONER OF PUB WorkKS 


WATERMAN 


Jew 





Garbage 


each type neine he cor 6AM < 
nn y recomme! l he purchas l 
Lwe n re duty Vecarie incu . 3 
tor of 160 ns city er 24 . ‘ 34 
The site selected for ne , 
mile trom the ¢ H nd an average mes 
cistanes on e from tl esi g >» A. ed 
qaistrict. Cor n began the ! I 
mer of 1927 
he nd : hich the a Only Wrapped Garbage Collected 
stands col ns 51.842 si re fe All g t 
The inside dimensions « rhe ulding I ea 
61 by 99 feet. It is two stories higl Boat \ 
( Drick na ne! é eonstr 
Flanking the main ng is Q 9 ( l - 
ol W-ear ¢ | S e } ( LV 
Collection n 
In the summer of 1927, the Comn 
sioner of Public Works was given s g 5 ‘ r 
pervision of the collection of garbag . é si 
and refuse and its disposal and the noroug ned and ! ; 
thority to appoint a superintendent A \I i 
the Incinerator Department. Under 
Commissioner's direction intensive st . - , . cng 7 
of methods of garbage and refuse colleec- r _— Ne - 
tion was immediately started. The ’ salient 3 
lection of refuse is a new service pt arty : yo =. hell 
vided with the adoption of the method ge, » or lia on 
ol incineration Two and one-h ilf ton ! } } lg crock 
trucks were found to be the most eco , other n garbage in 
nomical and efficient in that the running g y le All w r 
time between the routes and the in- exes ! y 1 clothe bedding or 
cinerator is considerably less than when other e ble rubbish or ref which 
horses and teams were used. Horses and ill scatter if loose shall be stened to- 
teams were, however, considered for #Ssether ! tving ot otherwise and be so 
short hauls = :' remises as © De casily 
collected 


The city is now divided into 16 routes 
during the winter months and into 21 





ck. lp 3; ae 











routes during the summer. Each route 
supports a uniform tonnage ] 
The winter schedule 
2¥%-ton trucks, each 
driver and two helpers. 
during 


er mule 
sixteen 
manned by 


requires 
one 
The routes are 
the week, the 


covered twice 


-—— 














THE EXTERIOR, UNLOADING ALLEY, AND CRANE OF THE PROVIDENCE INCINERATOR 
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City of Providence 


Operation of Garbage and Refuse Disposal Department 


Month ending 192 
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FORM USED TO CHECK COSTS OF OPERATION OF GARBAGE AND REFUSE DISPOSAL 
DEPARTMENT 


The object of the above ruling is to 
eliminate free water from the garbage 
and to facilitate handling. The absence 
of free water aids the combustion which 
is necessary to the successful opera- 
an incinerating plant. We find 
that 30 to 35 per cent rubbish is needed 
to burn 65 to 70 per cent garbage. The 
wrapping of garbage also considerably 
reduces fermentation and odors. The 
elimination of obnoxious odors from the 
streets of the city caused by passing 
garbage trucks is one of the many merits 
of the new system. 


tion ol 


The public of Providence strenuously 
opposed the wrapping of garbage, but 
after trying the new way for a while 
they found the task not so distasteful 
as it was first imagined. The new sys- 
tem was received satisfactorily and the 
housewives of Providence were pleased 
that they were enabled to keep their 
kitchens and yards more sanitary with 
little or no added inconvenience. With 
the collection of refuse such as papers, 
old rags, old furniture, ete., the fire 
menace has been greatly reduced and 
sanitation increased. 
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Commercial Refuse 

For receiving commercial refuse, 
the city collections are from household 
only, there are pits at which comme: 
cial vehicles can unload. There are 
six stalls in the garage used as an auxi 
iary to the pits. All unloading of con 
mercial and collection vehicles is carriv 
on inside the buildings to prevent th: 
scattering of loose papers and othe 
refuse on the premises or in the street 
Commercial refuse does not come unde: 
the above rule. The steel container 
used in the garage are mounted on sma 
trailers and drawn to the main build 
ing by automotive power consisting « 
one 14-ton Ford truck and one Fordsor 
tractor. 


Collection Equipment 


The equipment of the collection sys 
tem consists of sixteen 2%-ton trucks 
and five 2-horse wagons, each carrying 
two steel containers of 2 cubic vards 
capacity level full. These are used on 
the regular routes. One 2'4-ton truck 
is used as an auxiliary, one Fordsor 
tractor and one 114-ton Ford truck used 
to draw the small trailers from th 
garage to the plant; one 2-ton Ford 
dump-truck is used as an emergency 
truck to collect where complaints ar 
made that a household has been over 
looked. There are two Chrysler coupés 
for the investigators. Each truck is vis- 
ited at least twice a day by the investi- 
gators, and failures to comply with the 
above rule are investigated by them 


Disposal 

Upon the arrival of a truck at the 
incinerating plant it is weighed at th 
scale house and its gross, tare and net 
weight recorded on a tickct that also 
has provisions for the driver’s name, the 
number of the truck and the route, the 
time of the driver’s arrival at the plant, 
and the location on his route at which 
he finished loading his truck. The truck 
is then driven to the rear of the incin- 
erating plant and through an alley, built 
into the side of the building, where it is 
unloaded. A traveling crane of 5,000 
pounds capacity lifts the containers up 
to the second floor and dumps the refuse 
into the hoppers or chargers. Clean con- 
tainers are then placed on the truck, 
which returns to the route. The small 
trailers and the pits are unloaded in 
the same manner. 


Operation of Incinerator 


When refuse is dumped into the hop- 
pers it goes directly into the furnaces 
cr incinerators and is held in a basket 
grate until dried by the fire on the fire 
grate. There are two firemen who care 
for the feeding of the lower grate by 
pulling the dried refuse down from the 
basket grate. Forced draft is afforded 


by two steam-driven induction fans and 
a 175-foot chimney built on its own 
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INVESTIGATOR’S REPORT 






No. | Location Time Remarks 








A form 3%” wide 
by A%" 



















































































































City of Providence 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
G. & R. D 
CAR RECORD 
Car No e Reg ee 
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TYPICAL FORMS USED IN PROVIDENCE, R. I., TO ASCERTAIN ACCURATELY THE EFFICIENCY OF THE OPERATIONS OF GARBAGE 
AND REFUSE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL 
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he pits are ste 


foundation outside of the building. To burned. The grates are dumped ap- basement. Beneath 
the rear of each furnace is a combustion proximately every four hours. The ashes ash cars for carrying the ashes, on an 
chamber in which odors and smoke are fall into pits or cooling chambers in the industrial railway with turntables, to 
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elevated bins, where they are stored 
until a time convenient for removal to 


the citv s park to be used for fertilizer. 


A truck is driven under the bins and 
loaded from a hopper by gravity. 
Personnel 
The personnel of the plans is as fol- 
lows: two engineers, eight firemen, ten 


hoppermen, five floormen, two crane- 


men, and one watchman at one-half 
time. There are two shifts of nine hours 
each, one starting at 6:30 A M. and 


ending 3:30 P. M., the second starting 
at 3:30 P. M. and ending at 12:30 A. M. 

The equipment of the plant consists 
of six steel containers and six small 
trailers jor commercial accommodation, 
a 1-2% ton dump-truck for the removal 


of ashes, and 74 steel containers for re- 
placing loaded ones on the collection 
trucks. There is also a sedan used by 


the superintendent 


The personnel of the collection sys- 
tem is as follows: two investigators, 
twenty-one drivers, forty-two helpers, 
and one watchman at one-half time 

Office and Repair Shop 

lhe repair shop for the maintenance 
of trucks and autos is fully equipped to 
handle all repairs and is taken care of by 
two repairmen and a garageman. The 
garageman checks the mileage of the 
trucks, cares for the batteries and minor 
parts, and supplies the drivers with oil, 
grease, and waste. Gasoline is dispensed 
at the seale house, where there is a 10.- 
G00-gallon electrie filling station 

The office is located in the scale house, 
wher there are a clerk and a checker 


The checker weighs each lo id, cares for 
complaints, and makes up the load re- 
por The clerk cares for the regular 


routine pertaining to costs, etc. 
[he superintendent's office is in the 


main building. The approach to the 


pial of reinforced concrete, and the 
] wns have been grade d and PTiAss 
plants lhe grass is bordered by Va- 
rious kinds of shrubs and the present 
appearance is & great improvement over 
the hog owners’ depot which was lo- 
cated on property adjoining the present 
sitt 
Costs 

The following are the initial costs of 
the Incinerator Department: Contract 
price, including cost of building, fur- 
naces and full equipment, $352,500; 
extras due to foundation troubles, $12,- 
903.64; making a total of $365,403.64. 


Cost of garage, boiler house, scale house 
and scale, also plumbing, lighting and 
sprinklers, $36,067.98. Cost of trucks 
equipped with cradles and automobiles, 
$57,000. Cost of land, $46,053.76. Cost 
of 120 garbage containers, of 2 
vards capacity level full, $8,400. The 


steel 


payroll is estimated to amount to $194,- 
OOO per vear. 
The old system cost approximately 


$125,000 annually. Although there are 
no figures available for determining the 
cost of the present system in operation, 
it is figured it will cost $225,000 annu- 
ally. The city officials feel that the addi- 
tional cost will be justified if the city’s 
health and 


requirements as to sanita- 


tion are adequately cared for. They 
also feel that the new system creates 

keener interest in civic development an 
a greater civic pride, and develops 

better and cleaner city, and a more beau 
tiful and attractive place in which t 
live. 


The World's Largest Buildings 


genes building of mammoth structures 
under the influence of the skyscraper 
epidemic continues, with new contenders 
for the dubious distinction of surpassing 
size. No list can therefore be static; 
but Stanley L. McMichael of Cleveland, 


Size of Land 


Building City in Sq. Ft. 
Furniture Mart Chicage 113,931 
Equitable New York 48,975 
General Motors Detroit 190,500 
Railway Exchange St. Louis 61,550 
Graybar New York 68 300 
Union Trust Cleveland 98,000 
Illinois Merchants Chicago 56 564 
Cont. & Com. Bank Chicag 53,569 
Terminal Tower Cleveland 71,527 
Woolworth's New York 29,455 
Stra Chicag 27,478 

Other tall structures include 

Fe 

Eiffel Tower Paris 099 
Metropolitan Power, New York 700 
Singer Tower New York 612 
Washington Monument, Washington 556 
American Insurance Union, Columbus A55 
Bankers’ Trust, New York £39 
City Hall, Philadelphia 535 
Cologne Cathedral 512 

Mr. MeMichael remarks 

“It may be that the list may need a 


City Officials Division of 
Association 


r- 

N June 8, 1928, the new City Officials 

Division of the American Road 
Builders’ Association was organized, with 
Captain H. C. Whitehurst, Assistant to 
the Engineer Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as President. The new 
Division adopted a constitution and for- 
mulated plans for carrying out the 
jective for which the Division was or- 
ganized. Twenty-four states were repre- 
sented at the session, which was addressed 
by Colonel R. Keith Compton, Chairman 
of the Department of Public Works, Rich- 
mond, Va. Colonel Compton emphasized 
the need for a city officials organization 
and visualized the services it could render 
to the cities of the United States. The 
officials and members of the Board of Di- 


ob- 


in compiling data for a new book, ha 
prepared the following table, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Nationa 
Real Estate Journal. The buildings ar 


arranged in the order of their rentable 
area: 

Rentabie 

Height in Height in Cubie Area in 

Stories Feet Feet Sq. Ft 

34 478 28 000,000 1,514,637 

Bldg. 37 550.6 24,000,000 1,236,000 
Tower 6 
Total 43 

15 220 20,411,000 1,125,871 

21 250 18,898,000 1,118,683 

31 400 16,000,000 1,005,000 

21 260 20,000,000 990.000 

21 280 17,850,000 887,500 

21 300 17,00 000 700,000 

Bidg. 16 708 12,000,000 560,000 
Tower 36 
Total 652 

Bldg. 30 792 13,200,000 538 933 
Tower 28 
Total 58 

Bidg. 22 410 10,000,000 400 001 


Tower 12 


Total 34 


little revision, but as far as the facts which 
have come to me indicate, these are the 
country’s biggest buildings at present. 
More monsters may follow, but it seems 
to me that cities would be far better off 
if a reasonable height limit of 200 or 250 
feet was adhered to. With huge structures 
such as these jammed into a district, as 
they are on the lower end of Manhattan 
Island, new traffic problems are offered 
which are not known where the heights are 
regulated as they are in most cities.” 


American Road Builders’ 
Organized 


rectors of the Division are: President 
Captain H. C. Whitehurst, Washington, D 
C.; Secretary, Charles M. Upham, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Treasurer, James H. Mac- 
Donald, New Haven, Conn.; Vice-Presi- 
dents, C. E. Myers, Philadelphia, Pa., Ben 
F. Davison, Houston, Texas, W. R. Hop- 
kins, Cleveland, Ohio, and John C. Shaw, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Directors, Robert B. 
Brooks, J. P. Broome, W. P. Cottingham, 
R. M. Gregory, W. J. Jamieson, Charles 
Henry Moon, Bryson Vallas, A. D. Butler, 
C. E. Clarke, Thomas B. Crutcher, Wil- 
liam A. Hansell, H. C. McClure, H. E. 
Nettleton, Ira T. Redfern, A. Mason Har- 
ris, O. Laurgaard, Thomas B. Oakley, 
Harry C. Shaner, Nathan L. Smith, George 
B. Sowers and James H. Sullivan. 




















The Selection of Road Maintenance 
Equipment 


By F 


HicgHway 


UBLIC road maintenance is one 
P of the most important branches of 

engineering construction. Those 
engaged in this work, however, have 
often been slow to apply the principles 
of scientific management, for two rea- 
sons: 

1. It is not generally conducted for 
a profit, and the results of efficient man- 
agement and proper methods are not 
measured in dollars and cents, but in 
convenience to the public. 

2. The amount of work necessary to 
obtain the desired results is not always 
easy to predetermine and to specify, and 
there is no uniform system of cost ac- 
counting upon which to base compari- 
sons of efficiency. 

It is like other construction work in 
that it requires the same type of plan- 
ning and the same type of managing 
and directing ability. Some maintenance 
work approaches construction so gradu- 
ally that there is no well-defined line 
of distinction. A marked example is 
found in “betterments,’ involving 
changes in the line or grade of the road 
and requiring the moving of consider- 
able earth. Sometimes an attempt 1s 
made to draw a distinction based en- 
tirely upon cost—the work estimated 
to cost more than a certain fixed amount 
being called “new construction,” and 
work costing less being considered as 
“maintenance.” Such a distinction is 
purely arbitrary, and serves as a mat- 
ter of policy to determine whether or 
not such work should be let by con- 
tract. The same methods are adaptable 
whether a piece of work is let by con- 
tract or is done by maintenance forces, 
and the same type of organization should 
be employed. If we review briefly the de- 
velopment of management as applied 
to the broad field of engineering con- 
struction, it will be easy to see what an 
important part the selection of proper 
equipment plays. 

One does not have to look back a 
great many years into the history of 
construction, to find the time when work 
was gaged by the amount of man-power 
involved. The magnitude of a job was 
determined by the number of men em- 
ployed. .The speed with which work 
could be accomplished was often fixed 
either by the labor market, or by the 
number of men who could work with- 
cut getting in each other’s way. In 
those days, efficient management con- 
sisted of a dominating personal force, 
by which the possessor obtained more 


\. NIKIRK 


ENGINEER 


than a normal amount of work from the 
laborers. Many men rose to a prominent 
and the con- 
struction field through sheer physical 
domination. These men were known as 
leaders, or more drivers of 
men. 


picturesque position in 


olten, as 


Some of the more far-sighted of them 
saw that they could speed up production 
and reduce costs by the selection of cer- 
tain tools or equipment, and in the evo- 
lution we the wheelbarrow giving 
way to the scraper, and the “stick” 
wagon replaced by the dump-wagon 
Such equipment was generally drawn by 
mules. A demand 
then placed upon efficient management 
While the primary requisite was. still 
physical domination, the boss also had 


see 


horses or new was 

















TRACTOR AND SCRAPER ON ROAD MAIN- 
TENANCE 


to know how, and under what conditions, 
to use the equipment available. 

Then came a study of the conditions 
under which both men and animals 
worked to best advantage, and coinci- 
dent with it came the introduction of 
power machinery. We now have an en- 
uurely new concept of management, and 
the picturesque old chap who grew to 
leadership im doing things by brute 
strength and awkwardness has faded 
from the picture, unless he has ac- 
cepted the new order of things. 

Modern requirements demand: 

1. A knowledge of business methods, 
the rules and usages governing purchas- 
ing, financing and cost keeping, and a 
knowledge of the laws limiting, as well 
as protecting, construction activities. 

2. The application of these scientific 
principles, which have been more re- 
cently glorified by the term “production 
engineering,” including a study of the 
work to be done, the adoption of eco- 
nomical methods, the employment of 
men who can do their work easily, 
rather than those whose energy is spent 
in overcoming unnecessary difficulties, 
the selection of the proper tools and 
equipment, and the arrangement of the 


organization so that a prope! ince 1s 
maintained between its various integral 
parts, 

There is an old axiom that has a di- 
rect application to equipment—‘Jf you 
need a tool, you pay jor t whethe 10u 
Luy it or not.’ That this is not more 
generally recognized, is due to the fact 
that there is no column in the ledger 


forth the amounts of 


money unnecessarily spent 


in which to set 
on account of 
These 
imounts may be eter- 
mined by a comparison of costs on simi 
lar kinds « 
should be 


not having the proper equipment 


approximately « 


Such 


wi rk 


comparisons 
made only with a full and 
knowledge of all the condi- 
tions and elements atlecting the job \ 
ould 


be ol great assistance to those engaged 


e§ mplete 


unllorm system of cost accounting Ww 
in road work in making such compari- 
and would 
in determining the amount and type of 
equipment 
project. 


therefore be valuable 


sons, 


most economical for a given 

The selection of equipment is a two- 
fold problem. The type of equipment 
must be determined, and the particular 
make must be chosen. 


Determining the Type of Equipment 

Since the general problem of road 
maintenance is to do certain work in a 
satisfactory manner at the minimum 
cost, it is well to know what elements 
go to make up the total cost, and what 
effect equipment has on it. From this 
standpoint, costs may be classified under 
three heads: 

1. Productive which inelude 
the expenditures for labor and operation 
of equipment, actually engaged in 
production, 


2. Non-productive 


costs, 


such as 
moving to and from the job, and getting 
it organized, and charges for deprecia- 
tion on equipment, Insurance, etc 

3. Delays, which may be charged 
either to poor management, equipment 
breakdowns, or weather conditions. 
While this third group does not appear 


costs, 


as a separate ledger account, it has a 
very important bearing upon the cost 
of the work. 

The equipment and the 
adoption of methods are interdependent. 


selection of 


It is obvious that these two go hand-in- 
hand. Once they have been determined, 
the job costs per day are fixed within 
very narrow limits. The only way to 


reduce the unit costs, or the cost per 
mile, as the case may be, 


is to increase 
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the output It costs the same to oper- 
te a given grading outfit, whether five 
or ten miles are covered in a day. Like- 

se, it costs approximately the same 


to operate a steam shovel, whether 500 


earth be 


or 700 cubie vards of moved 


Productive Costs 


Most work consists ol several oper- 

ons which must be properly coordi- 
nated, in order to obtain the proper re- 

ts. Thus, earth moving consists olf: 
1. Loosening the soil 

2 Loading 

o Hauling 

4. Placing, which includes spreading 


and compacting 

The rel tionship of one of these oper- 
ations to another, on a well-organized 
job, is apparent. The equipment in each 
1 balanced with the others 

The major production unit must be 
kept working at as near its rated ca- 
ratio of the 
actual production to the output capacity 
has been termed the “load factor.” To 
keep down unit costs, it 1s necessary to 


' 
I 


must be 


pacity as possible. The 


hee » the load factor as high as possible 
This is particularly true of the primary 
unit. Secondary equipment should be 
arranged to meet the requirements of 
the primary producer. Often a slight 
excess of this secondary equipment is 
advisable to provide against minor de- 


lays 
Non-Productive Costs 


It is important also to keep in mind 
the mnon-productive costs. A steam 
shovel may be an ideal piece of equip- 
ment to use on a certain line change, 
providing it were on the job, but if it 
costs $1,000 to move it to and from the 
jeb, and the yardage to be moved is 
small, this non-productive expense may 
make the cost per yard excessive. As 
another example, we may take an ex- 
pensive piece of snow-removal equipment 
which, though efficient, is so constructed 
that no part of it can be used for any 
other purpose. If such equipment be 
used only thirty or forty days per year, 
the annual charges, distributed over 
these few days, makes its daily cost run 
high 

Delays 


The possibility of delays must also be 
considered. The loss of time in a single 
operation may be very small but, if re- 
curring often enough during the day, 
may amount to considerable delay. Men 
left to their own devices may adopt poor 
methods of handling equipment, and 
continued experience tends to fix the 
poor way rather than to develop a bet- 
ter one 

The type ol machine should be 
selected which is adapted to the particu- 
lar kind of work, and which may be 
relied upon to continue in service for a 
reasonable period of years, with the 
minimum number of breakdowns. Such 


CITY for AUGUST, 
breakdowns not only entail a cost for 
repairs and parts, but they add a 
greater cost due to disrupting the or- 
ganization. Though sturdy construction 
is a primary requisite, the proper care 
of equipment helps to reduce delays due 
to breakdowns. 

Weather conditions also have an effect 
upon the cost of the work—hence the 
need of selecting equipment that will be 
least affected. Adverse weather may be 
classified into wet weather, hot weather, 
and cold weather. 

The effect of the weather may be to 
conduct the work at a reduced rate of 
output, or may even result in a com- 
plete stoppage of the work. 

In a recent article, J. L 
the U.S. Bureau of Public 
the following statement: 

“There is very little equipment that 
can function through all kinds of weather 
with full efficiency, but the fact that bad 
weather affects some styles less than others 
makes a study of the situation well worth 
while. Crawler tractors will keep a grad- 
ing job running, in face of weather con- 
ditions or ground conditions that will stop 
any other type of hauling equipment. Idle 
time cost is low. On the other hand, be- 
cause of the ability of these machines to 
work in bad weather, the amount of lost 
time is low. On this account, even on 
those jobs where the haul is so short 
that the crawler type tractor has little or 
no advantage over teams in the matter 
of production cost, the fact that lost time 
is less of a draft on gross profits makes 
their use advisable.” 


Harrison, of 
toads, makes 


Choosing the Make of Equipment 
Having determined the type of equip- 
ment to be used, with full consideration 
of its adaptability, that is, the ability 
to do the maximum amount of work at 
the lowest unit cost, and the ability to 
fili the needs for the greatest number of 
days per year, the next problem is to 
select the particular make of equipment. 
In selecting the make of machine, due 
consideration should be given to the 
character and reputation of the manu- 
facturer, the service rendered by the 
dealer, the capacity and performance 
of the machine, its sturdiness and last- 
ing qualities, its ease of operation and 
positive control, and, lastly, the price. 
Only too often, equipment is pur- 
chased by just plain “price buying,” 
without regard to the merits of the par- 
ticular machine or the service rendered 
by the dealer. Any machine is liable to 
require parts occasionally, and these 
should be furnished promptly and at a 
reasonable price. Delays due to poor 
service on repair parts are expensive. 
A prominent state highway official 
recently made a statement as follows: 
“In choosing an equipment type, the 


most important consideration is that the 
equipment selected must do the job that 
you have for it, and that it must continue 
to do this job over a reasonable period of 
I mean by that, that the type 


years. 


1928 


proven. A particular type m 
chine has not established its right to s 
rious consideration until it has been o 
erated under typical conditions for a y« 
or more. Do not construe from this tha 
the purchase of new designs is undesirab] 
Lvery state should buy new development 
of machinery adapted to their work, but 
such purchases should be limited to a fey 
experimental outfits, until the 
has proven itself. 
look with 


must be 


machin 
Personally, I do n 
favor upon so-called demor 
strations. I never yet saw a machine fa 
down on a demonstration. A clever 0; 
erator and a wisely selected road will put 
over any machine for a few days or weeks 

“Also look to the power of any equi; 
ment you are considering. Horse-powe 
ratings are not always reliable, and ar 
under-powered machine is a constant ex- 
pense and irritation. The fuel cost is an 
other item which should be investigated 
It is not enough that the machine does 
the work required of it, but it should do 
this work at an economical operating cost 

“Then, last but not least, in determin- 
ing the dealer from whom you will mak« 
your purchase, keep in mind that it is 
always desirable to deal with a _ well- 
established firm. Our junk-yards are full 
of useless orphaned machines. Th: 
amount of money represented by this junk 
is a tremendous sum, and, in my mind 
i: one of the few public road expenditures 
which are open to criticism. In this day of 
rapidly changing conditions and methods, 
it is a problem for any machine company 
to keep its equipment abreast of the 
times. Machines are continually develop- 
ing weaknesses and proving unequal to the 
constantly increasing tasks to which they 
are put. These so-called ‘bugs’ require 
study and adjustment. If, when a ma- 
chine is sold, the seller considers the deal 
closed, that machine is an undesirabl 
purchase. Be sure the company you deal 
with is one that takes an interest in its 
sales, not only until your name is signed 
on the dotted line, but continually there- 
after through the entire life 
chine.” 

Maintenance of Equipment 

The particular equipment having been 
purchased, care is another item. Road 
machinery should be properly housed 
and well lubricated, and kept painted. 
An operator is less apt to abuse a ma- 
chine that is kept in good condition, and 
will take a pride in one which has a good 
appearance. Pride in the appearance 
and performance of equipment is also 
a factor in the output. 

In conclusion, the important factors 
are: 


of the ma- 


1. Select the type of equipment that 
will do the particular job at the low- 
est unit cost, and will continue on the 
job for a reasonable period of years. 

2. Buy a proven machine from a re- 
liable dealer who will give you service 
and repair parts at a reasonable cost. 

3. Put it in the hands of a trained 
operator who will use it efficiently and 
not abuse it. 

4. Keep it well housed, well painted, 
and well lubricated. 


























The Cost of Excavating with Smal 
Trenching Machines 


By H. 8S. GREENE 


VicE-PRESIDEN1 


SMALL trench machine is a ma- 
chine to cut about 24 inches 
wide and capable of digging 
om 6 to 8 feet deep. This machine 
should be full erawler mounted and with 
three-point suspension, and must be de- 
gned to travel fast from one part of 


the job to the other. 


Types of Trenching Machines 
Trenching machines of the continuous 


PERFORMANC 


Nature or Work 
Width Depth Trench 


TRENCH Nature of of Feet Man 
EXCAVATION Soil Trench Trench Dug. Hrs. 
In parking—no lawn Hard dirt 18” 3.5° 9110 383 
. 18” 4’ 356 30 

18” 5’ 325 16 

18” 5.5’ 200 16 

. 18” 3.2’ 1553 84 

surfaced street Loam 18” 3.5’ 2451 92 
Paved sa 18” a 104 3 
Unsurfaced Hard dirt 18" 3.5’ 2850 136 
. 18” 4’ 424 16 

Surfaced 7 z 18” 3.5’ 1229 104 
18” 4’ 233 24 

18” 5’ 100 12 

18” 3 4261 232 

Paved ~. on 18” 3’ 195 16 
Surfaced Rocky soil 18” 3.5° 693 44 
Hard dirt 18” 3.5’. 209 16 

Unsurfaced Rocky soil 18” 3.5’ 700 38 
Paved Hard dirt 18” 4 363 20 
“3 pekec 18” 3.5’ 424 22 
In parking—nolawn Rocky soil 18” 3.5° 164 8 
: 18” 4’ 397 20 

: 18” 3.5’ 300 14 

Hard dirt 18” ty 231 12 

18” 3.5’ 224 10 

Surfaced street 18” 3.5’ 1110 80 
18” 4’ 6639 416 

18” 4.5’ 202 16 

Totals 35047 =—1880 


cutting type may be divided into three 
classes—ladder, wheel, and vertical. 

In the ladder type the digging element 
consists of an inclined boom much like a 
ladder, this being pivotally secured to 
the frame of the machine. The upper 
end has the driving sprocket, and the 
lower end the idler sprocket, and the 
chain to which the digging buckets are 
attached runs over these sprockets. The 
ladder type machine is generally used 
where ditches are 6 feet or over in depth 

The wheel type machine gets its name 
from the fact that the digging buckets 
are attached to a revolving wheel. This 
type is built by three manufacturers and, 
because of its design, is usually used for 
shallow trenches. 

The vertical boom type trencher was 
primarily designed to operate in close 
quarters and at the same time eliminate 
weight. In order to do this, the digging 
element is mounted vertically. This 
feature of the design permits the buckets 
to be held positively to the work and at 
the same time they are arranged so that 
they can spring back under excessive 


BARBER-GREENE ( 


strain. The machine is very short ove Bucket Cleaners 


all, which allows it to maneuver quickly 


On the big problems that all trench 
in close quarters. It can dig stra ght machines face—and this also i] plies to 
cross the street. Vertical boom ma- steam shovels and dragline excavators 
chines are now built to dig up to 9 fee ; the discharging of sticky materials 
deep ind from 4 to 24 inches wide from the ickets All trench machines 

require a bucket cleaner or some method 

Crawler Mounting of discharging the sticky clay In the 

Certain elements of design seem to be ladder type the cleaner must be us 
ieccepted by all the manufacturers of all the time unless the digging is 
small machines and will be found more sand or gravel formation. The el 


E OF TRENCHING MACHINE—MACHINE VERSUS HAND METHODS 








MAcHINE Ha " 
Freight Cost per ’ 
Labor Mact Fuel Repair or Int Depre- Total Trench Man abor I Tota tper Trer 
Cost Hrs Cost Cost Drayage ciation Cost Foot Hrs t ense Cost Foot Foot ‘ 
181.87 164 58.30 95.00 ... 42.64 85.28 463.09 .05 4354 1883.18 139.42 2022.60 22 1y 1159.51 
12.94 10 3.60 4.00 P 2.60 5.20 28.34 .08 166 72.87 8.50 81.37 23 15 63.0 
8.00 8 2.40 3.50 : 2.08 4.16 20.14 .06 22 17 Bt 80 104.36 2 6 81.22 
8. 00 7 2.40 2.25 2.08 4.16 18.69 09 160 0.00 x0 76.80 ) ) 7.91 
42.18 40 18.14 18.00 ‘ 10.40 20.80 109.52 07 835 165.55 34.00 10.55 2 19 200.0 
41.55 41 13.75 17.00 . 10.66 21.32 104.28 .04 92 428 88 30.20 459.08 .19 14 354.80 
1.40 l 0 1.00 J .26 52 3.68 .04 7 16.20 85 17.05 16 13 | 7 
72.00 68 19.38 49.37 29.55 17.34 34.68 222.32 .08 1204 40.22 567.18 20) 12 344.36 
8.00 8 2.08 7.35 1.59 2.04 4.08 25.14 .06 175 76.34 5.84 82.18 .19 13 57.04 
52.00 52 14.38 21.29 11.66 13.26 26.52 139.11 il 526 «221.23 17.57 238.80 .19 08 99.69 
12.00 12 2.40 4.04 2.24 3.06 6.12 29.86 .13 160 69.90 ».34 75.24 2 19 45.38 
6.00 6 1.12 1.73 1.il 1.53 3.06 14.55 15 72 31.50 2.40 33.90 { 19 19.35 
113.50 116 47.69 87.00 32.00 59.71 119.42 459.32 10 2389 1045.40 79.79 1125.19 .2 17 665 87 
8.00 6 2.40 3.37 1.35 1.53 3.06 19.71 .10 80 35.10 2.67 37.77 .19 09 18.06 
22.00 22 5.76 11.03 8.41 16.81 64.01 .09 512 207.90 17.10 225.00 24 160.99 
8.00 8 3.48 ; 4.01 3.06 6.11 24.66 .12 155 62.70 5.16 67.86 2 20 45.20 
19.00 19 6.89 ‘ 9.53 7.26 14.52 57.20 .08 516 209.85 17.23 227.08 2 24 169.80 
10.00 10 2.47 5.01 3.82 7.64 28.94 O8 178 72.45 5.96 73.41 22 14 49.47 
11.00 1] 8.70 5.52 4.20 8.41 37.85 .09 313 127.20 10.44 137.64 2 23 99.81 
4.00 4 2.10 2.01 1.53 3.06 12.70 .08 121 49.15 4.04 93.19 2 24 40.69 
10.50 10 4.09 5.01 3.82 7.64 31.06 .08 171 69.40 5.69 75.09 .19 11 44.03 
7.00 7 1.68 3.51 2.67 5.35 20.21 .07 148 60.00 494 64.94 22 15 44.73 
6.00 4 1.52 4.51 3.44 6.88 22.35 .09 100 46.20 35 «= «49.55 21 12 27.20 
5.00 5 1.05 ; 2.51 1.91 3.82 14.29 .06 110 44.80 69 48.49 2 16 34.20 
54.00 40 15.90 15.90 5.59 17.79 35.57 144.75 30 «1268 «6565.00 42.35 597.35 4 $1 455.21 
234.00 208 74.38 69.10 29.04 92.48 184.77 683.97 10 7584 19.50 253.30 3572.80 4 44 2888 83 
9.00 s 2.30 2.65 1.12 3.56 7.11 25.74 .13 231 101.00 7.72 108.72 ' $1 $2.98 
966.94 901 318.86 402.55 167.90 323.14 646.07 2825.05 .08 22780 9865.82 761.37 10627.19 .3¢ 22 7804 14 
ir less constructively worked out mad ip ol a cleaner plate which con 


The small trencher should be entirely 
supported on two crawlers. Also, it 
should have a wide range of travel both 


forms to the shape of the bucket. This 
plate is mounted on a steel casting which 
is suspended on the head shaft A coil 
for road and digging, and the operator spring is used to hold the plate in posi- 
should be able to change instantly from tion. Then, as the buckets crowd 
one speed to the other to suit varying against it, the spring tends to compress 


soil conditions nd atter the buekets 1 


pass the reco. 














A DITCHER AT WORK IN CALIFORNIA 
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if I tends cieal re This 
cleaner is very satisfactor 

The heel type mac I ~¢ CKE 
with a el vable Dack | stick 
soil this | | o iken : he t 
Té sh n the bucke means ol 


gumbo fingers which might be 


Rene 0 

pitechiork Then what is ealled the 
sabre is added to the machine This 
comprises a series of steel prongs spaced 


the same dist ince apart as he prongs in 
the bucket 


and, as the wheel revolves, 


these prongs pass through the bu 


ind strip out the dirt 


The vertical boom machine does not 


use a bucket cleaner as it is generally 
' 


understood in 
chinery. The 


relation to trench 


buc ket 


ma- 
s themselves might 


the third 
ease under excessive load 

The belt very 
sults One manutacturer 


a safety device which will r 


gives Ssatisiactory I 
continues 
use this between the engine and the m 
chinery and, without question, this pr 
vides a salety factor, as all shocks ar 
strains from the digging teeth are 
sorbed in the belt. 

A master clutch may be built into th 
driving machinery and so designed that 
the pressure or power required to driv: 
the machinery can be adjusted. The 
slipping clutch does not perform as sat 
isfactorily as the belt. A slipping clutch 
very much better wher 
mounted on the head shaft. This type 
of drive is adjustable and, preferably 


operates 




















A BARBER-GREENE DITCHER OPERATING IN A CITY STREET, SHOWING EASE WITH 
WHICH IT DODGES UNDERGROUND PIPES 


The 
bucket line is built up of two principal 
parts; that is, the bucket link, and the 
link above this, which might be 
the cleaner link. This link has a lip on 
the lower part of it which passes auto- 
matically through the buckets when they 
The result- 


be spoken of as being self-cleaning 


called 


pass over the head sprocke t 
ing action secures a positive discharge of 
any material. There is nothing to put 
on or take off The parts 
are always ready and automatically go 


at any time 


into action when they are required 


Methods of Absorbing Shock 


A safety device which will protect the 


machine from injury and eliminate the 
breakage of underground pipe, should 
be incorporated in every machine. There 
are three methods of absorbing shock: 
the first 
engine and the machinery; 
clutch which will slip under load; and 


uses a belt drive between the 
the second a 


this adjustment should be made at one 
point 

The vertical boom ditcher has a pat- 
ented overload This spring 
cushion is built into the driving sprocket 
and is mounted on the head shaft. This 
not only absorbs the shock, but when 
the teeth come in with large 
and other obstructions in the 
trench, the springs and the 
driving machinery is released and the 
bucket line stops. The machine then 
can be stopped by means of the master 
clutch, and in doing this the overload 
clutch immediately returns to a working 
position. If the operator does not step 
on the clutch, the ditcher pulls again at 
the obstruction each half revolution of 
the head shaft and either loosens it or 
instantly releases. 


release. 


contact 
stones 


compress 


This action can be 
continued as long as the operator wishes 
to pick away at the obstruction. A 
safety device not only protects the ma- 
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chine, but also eliminates the breakage 
of pipes which may be buried under- 
ground. The driving power of the de- 
vice may be changed by increasing or 
decreasing the tension on the springs, 
and it is sometimes advisable to vary 
these because of different digging condi- 
tions 


Ditcher Should Minimize Hand Work 

The ideal ditcher should be designed 
so that it will leave a minimum amount 
of work to be done by hand when meet- 
ing obstructions. In city work this is 
frequently quite important. In a line 
parallel to the curbing, cross pipes may 
be encountered at regular intervals and 
there are also stones and crosswalks. 
The ditcher should be designed so that 
it will meet an obstruction without in- 
jury to the machine, and without injury 
to the pipe if such is encountered. Then 
the digging element must be arranged to 
raise over this obstruction and lower 
again to the proper depth, leaving the 
smallest possible amount of material to 
be excavated by hand. Many of the 
smaller machines today are used to dig 
house connections, and of course it is 
an advantage to be able to start close to 
the house. The machine should also 
have a very low bearing pressure per 
square inch of crawler surface. 


Advantages of Small Machines 

The need of a small trench machine 1s 
much more apparent today than it was 
several years ago. Then all mains were 
placed in the roadway, but today many 
engineers are recommending that they 
be put in parkways or alleys. Where 
this practice is followed, the small ma- 
chine is the answer for excavating ditch. 
There is also another factor which in- 
fluences one to consider the smal! ma- 
chine, and that is the shortage of com- 
mon labor. A small trench machine will 
do the work of 30 to 50 men. 

The small machine was originally de- 
signed for city conditions but is able to 
give a very good account of itself on 
long distance cross-country work, where 
the machine is quite often operated 24 
hours per day and where dependability 
is a matter of prime importance. 


Cosi of Operation 

Having considered the general speci- 
fications of a small trench machine, the 
next problem is to analyze the cost of 
digging ditch. Results submitted by 
scores of users indicate a wide variety 
of methods in securing costs. For ex- 
ample, in the matter of depreciation, one 
contractor insists on writing off the 
whole cost of the ditcher on his first job. 
Occasionally a public utilities organiza- 
tion will take the opposite extreme and 
figure a fifteen-year life. Perhaps an 
average of these two is a fair deprecia- 
tion and may be taken as five years. 

In the item of interest on the invest- 
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ment, there is not much variation, as 4 
per cent of the purchase price extending 
over the life of the machine is close 
enough for practical purposes, 

Repairs can be determined with some 
accuracy by examining records for pre- 
vious years, but any estimate for the 
coming season is at the best merely a 
guess. It is possible, however, to deter- 
mine some sort of average from various 
reports which have been turned in by 
the owners of small machines. Ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the purchase 
price, this can be used in estimating the 
cost of future work, assuming that no 
serious accidents will be encountered 
which will run the repairs beyond the 
average. This item should include the 
cost of all parts purchased, the cost of 
machine shop work, the cost of work by 
mechanics other than the operator, and 
even the cost of the operator's time 
when the work is done between jobs. 
This item should not include the oper- 
ator’s time for making ordinary adjust- 
ments or replacement of parts on the 
job, because his time will show straight 
through as that of the operating expense. 
As near as can be estimated, the repairs 
on a small machine, including the dig- 
ging teeth, may be expected to run from 
8 to 14 per cent of the purchase price 

An estimate based on a 5-year life 
carrying 6 per cent interest on the in- 
vestment, including repairs of 12 per 
cent, will figure about $15 per day. This 
can be said to represent the overhead ex- 
pense of operating a small machine. The 
daily operating expense, of course, can 
be determined exactly, using the oper- 
ator’s wages, plus gasoline and lubricat- 
ing oil. In many conditions, a helper 
will increase the amount of ditch dug 
per day sufficiently to pay his wages 
many times over. Gasoline consumed 
will vary from 1 to 2%-gallons per hour, 
and oil and grease might be said to be a 
dollar a day. This is very liberal and 
from these it will be found that the total 
operating charge per day will be about 
$10, or possibly a little higher if a helper 
is used. This makes the total cost for 
operating a machine about $25 or pos- 
sibly $30 per day. 

In reducing these figures to a cost-per- 
foot basis, the most important item, of 
course, is the amount of trench dug per 
day. This may vary through a very 
wide range. The amount of trench dug 
per day may be limited by the laying of 
pipe, and the amount dug will also vary 
on account of material. For example, 
400 feet in a caliche formation might be 
considered a good day’s work, whereas 
6,000 feet a day in top soil is possible 
where the digging is easy and only 30 
inches deep. Between these two ex- 
tremes there is such a variety of widths, 
depths and conditions of soil that an 
expert would have to be called in if it 
was desired to have a fairly close esti- 
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TRACTION DITCHER CUTTING A TRENCH 
CLOSE TO THE EDGE OF A PAVED 
HIGHWAY 


mate of cost in advance Even then 
there may be a large discrepancy be- 
tween the estimate and the actual costs, 
due to the difficulty of determining the 
conditions underground 

After varying the different factors to 
meet local conditions, the worst circum- 
stances give $35 per dav to operate a 
small machine. Assuming that only 500 
feet of trench is dug per day, the cost 
would be 7 cents per toot After cheeck- 
ing this up with actual cost records sub- 
mitted by various water-works organiza- 
tions, a fairly close relation is noted 


Costs on Specific Jobs 

One machine working in San Antonio 
cut ditch at a cost of 5 cents per foot 
This was in a particularly hard forma- 
tion where even with cheap Mexican 
labor, hand work cost 40 cents per foot. 
In Houston, trench 21 inches wide and 
5! feet dee p cost r cents per foot In 
Oakland, Calif., ditch 18 inches wide 
and 3% feet deep was cut tor 4 cents 
per foot. In Chicago, ILL, ditch 18 inches 
wide and 4% feet deep was cut for 4 
cents per foot. In Shreveport, La., ditch 
18 inches wide and 5% feet deep wis cut 
for 5% cents per foot. 

In Norman, Okla., the machine paid 
for itself in cutting 34,000 feet, charged 
at 10 cents per foot for all of the work. 
This machine also did work for the 
Sewer Department, gas company and 
The city of 
Thomasville, Ga.., reports costs as low 


telephone company. 
as 234 cents average for water ditch, and 
42 cents per foot for sewer ditch 


Costs per Cubic Yard 
Converting lineal foot costs to costs 
per cubic yard gives interesting infor- 
mation. Some records of cross-country 


work show 5 cents per vard, but of 


course this is an extreme. Again, rec- 
ords show costs as high as $1.16 per 








Results Obtained 


Preserving Historic Landmarks and 


y visited Am in order to 
route ot a visit to New 
igo when he could 
Pilgrim 


finding again 


M® J. RAMSAY MACDONALD re- 

4 cently 1 { meri 

retrace the 

land made 

ch the spirit of the 

Fathers But instead of 

the old ghosts, he found new sign-posts 
that have resisted the damaging 

hand of man, are rare,” says A. Lawrence 

Kocher, Chairman of the Committe: 

Historic Monuments and Natural 

sources, of the American Institute of 

chitects, in the Journal of the Institut 

Annapolis h ined 
I is its wealth of pre 
dwellings and 


on 
Re- 
Ar- 


is not rema changed 


vet it retau -Revolution 


some of its colonial charm 


Several of its historic old houses are now 
on th market und St John’s (¢ ollege 
which dates back to the days William 


ind Mary, is trying to acquire 


stewart resi- 
ire herewith 

3 luced from the Journal 
The acquisition would 


in tine 


reverent 


some of America’s finest 


monul! 


The 


uthor simply states the 


case 
lowing it with an appalling rd of our 
fast-vanishing landmarks the intry over, 
nd tl with a hearter g ew olf ac- 
f sporadic thougl tall are 
looking to concerted actior or the preser- 


landmarks 
of the rural countryside 
iced by rapid 
ount of extensive 
Mr. Kocher 
ind histori 
been disfigured 
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being 
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WHEN THE ENGLISH PRECEPT HERE 
DESCRIBED HAS BECOME AMERICAN 
PRACTICE, THE DIGNIFIED BEAUTY OF 
FINE OLD HOUSES WILL BE PROTECTED 
FROM THE INSULT OF ‘‘GINGERBREAD 
DECORATION’’ SUCH AS DISFIGURES THE 
HISTORIC PEGGY STEWART HOUSE, AT 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 





attracted 


cities these highways haves 
descript buildings on either side, resulti 
in what is termed ‘ribbon de 
Nore.—Mr. Kocher’s 


of concrete 


velopment 


splendid 
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of Restoration” 





which will 


great value to civic bodies everywhere It 
pears in the March Journal. Address ( 
Building, Washington, D. C. 75 cents 
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Office Records for Fire Prevention 
Bureaus 


By HAROLD A 
CHIEF ENGINEER, CALIFORNIA TAXPAYI 


STON] 
RS’ ASSOCIA 





ry HE fire demon is fought not only registered mail a written demand , storage 
with water and chemicals but also make conditions § safe This. writte er, § g ns, efi 
with pencil and paper. In fact, statement takes the form of a notic ss ger 

the latter two implements are just as and is to be preferred over a mere verb per s hen per f 
mportant as any complicated piece of request \ written notice leaves no r non- ! Sl I 
fire apparatus doubt as to what is wrong and what is r ex s m storag é 

Records are needed for control eeded 

daily operations. They are M nery 
ilso needed for analysis of fire ire. such as b ‘ 
prevention problems. In addi- Fighting Fire with Paper t shments evices 
tion, the information which they Records and reports that give tabula- n factories, tue are 
contain is supporting material tions and analyses of data about the local Stage scenery, gas stoves, eX 
for the annual report to the city fire problem, are indispensable tools for can DS Comoe manding 
council and to taxpayers. Simple any modern fire department. Further- s certimeate Of approval cerly- 
forms can be designed to do each more, like any highly organized group of ing that the installation 1s proper 
of these three purposes. people, the department and its fire preven- fOr salety Such b certineate OF 

Records can be divided into tion bureau should have complete, con- ipproval may take the form ol a 
general classes, five in number. tinuous and up-to-the-minute information tag or label which can be se ache 
They are: (1) inspection cards; of all work in progress. A bureau without > ee Sees ee — 
(2) notices; (3) permits and such records cannot render as efficient him at once if the apparatus has 
certificates of approval; (4) ‘ 


reports; (5) miscellaneous forms. 
Each class fulfills a definite ob- 
ject; not one can be omitted in 
adequate fire prevention work. 
A good inspection card will 
list all of the minor hazards 
which are to be ferreted out by 
the routine fire inspector. It will 
be easy for him to underline each 





service as one that is so equipped. 
The writer of the accompanying article 
is co-author with Gilbert E, Stecher of a 
recent booklet entitled “Organization and 
Operation of a Municipal Bureau of Fire 
Prevention,” an excerpt from which ap- 
peared on page 161 of THe American Crry 
for April, 1928. 


previously passed the bureau’s 


requirements. 


Permanent record in either 
ecard or book form of all issued 
permits and certinecates of ap- 
proval should be kept. Many of 


the permits must be renewed at 
the expiration of a year, and 
knowledge of this should be al 








item on the card as he goes 
through a building, thus minimizing 
chances of overlooking an important 
item. Major hazards cannot be so easily 
listed upon a card as minor hazards. 
Minor hazards are, however, fairly well 
known and can be itemized. A few out of 
many are suggested: roof conditions, fire- 
doors, blocked fire-escapes, condition 
of fire-extinguishing equipment, open- 
flame devices, inflammables, general oc- 
cupancy hazards, waste cans, sweepings. 
smoking, hazardous materials and oc- 
cupancies existing contrary to law or 
without permits, ete. 

From time to time the information 
shown upon the inspection cards can be 
tabulated for analysis. When this in- 
formation is compared with the causes 
of fires occurring within the city, intelli- 
gent conclusions can be reached relative 
to the most important sources of trouble. 
Consequently, the fire preventor can 
better plan his work, directing attention 
to the more serious hazards. 

If either unsatisfactory conditions or 
violations of the city fire laws are dis- 
covered, then a demand should be made 
upon the owner or occupant to correct 
the trouble. Some fire marshals make 
simply a verbal request, while others 
send either by personal delivery or by 


to be done to satisfy the demands of the 
fre prevention bureau. In addition, it 
provides the necessary information 
which can later on be classified and 
tabulated in the study of prevailing 
hazards. A verbal request for better- 
ment does not allow for this important 
phase of the work. To provide for this, 

carbon copy of the notice should 
always be made and retained by the 
department. 

Another reason for a written notice 
is to provide the machinery for follow- 
up inspections to see if the hazardous 
conditions have been removed. Condi- 
tions as found upon reinspection can be 
jotted down on the carbon copy of the 
notice. By so doing, an immediate com- 
parison can be made of former condi- 
tions with the present. If there is no 
success In removing the danger, then the 
notice bearing such a statement should 
go to the fire chief for more drastic 
action. 

A city-wide control of hazardous de- 
vices as well as dangerous materials is 
essential for 


effective fire prevention 


work. This control cannot be obtained 
except by using adequate records in the 
form of permits and certificates of ap- 
] roval 


When a written permit is « 


wavs available by the bureau in 
the form of a continuous audit 
This can be done by using card files and 
flags to mark certain groups of cards 
An annual report of fire prevention 
work is of prime importance, although 
monthly and semi-occasional statements 
can be used to advantage. These re- 
ports should satisfy three objectives: 
(1) summarization and history of the 
work during the period; (2) analysis of 
various phases of the local fire preven- 
tion problems; (3) education of the 
public. The information to put into 
these reports will be obtained from the 
three types of records previously dis- 


cussed 


Fire Prevention Publicity Through the 


Annual Report 


The ideal annual report is prepared 
primarily, for public consumption. The 
iverage taxpayer in the average Amer 
can municipality knows but little of th 
continuous fire prevention work in his 
city, principally because he is not ay 
praised « Yet the ree ) 
more ¢€ ( e device nnual 
repo! ring the subj re pre 
vention to the attention of the public 
In it the financial and econom irden 
ot losses can be shown Zens 


nd placed squarely mon t r al | 
} Ld 
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the report is carefully drafted. When 
the neidence of the total fire tax 1s 
then it is a thick-headed fellow, 

indeed, who will not take notice 
It is recognized that the 


re prevention 


reports of 
activities will be sub- 
mitted to the mayor or city council in 
the first instance, yet to have this infor- 


mation die in their hands and not be 


I ished is folly indeed. Two ways of 
presenting the report to the public are 
suggested—by newspapers, and by 
printed booklets. Some fire chiefs adopt 
the former, thereby saving the cost of 
printing. The plan used in Fresno, 
Calif., has merit. Several pages in a 
Sune edition of the loeal paper carry 


the annual report, written in popular 
ind illustrated with photographs 
are used. Extra runs of this section of 
the } 


per ire 


| made and given to the 


CITY for AUGUST, 
fire prevention bureau for later distribu 
tion. 

A few miscellaneous record forms in- 
cidental to the business will be required 
Letterheads, 
p! int 


cross-indexing cards, com- 
blanks for financial 
commonly used In 
addition, forms for reporting the cause 
and origin of each fire will be needed 
Simple yet accurate records are essen- 
tial to carry on the business of fire pre- 
vention, regardless of the agency re- 
If they are not designed and 
interrelated to 


slips, and 
transactions are 


sponsible 
obtain control of the 
work, then their most important purpose 
falls short Without complete control, 
fire prevention work will be topsy-turvy 
and hit-and-miss. Suitable records and 
forms are a boon to any city administra- 
tion that is engaged in fire prevention 


work. 


How One City Enforces Its City Plan 


‘ HE relationship of the functions and 
powers of the city planning commis- 
sion to the legislative, executive and ad- 
ministrative departments of city govern- 
discussed by Alfred Bettman, of 
Cincinnati, at the National 
on City Planning, in Dallas, Texas, last 
month As a 


workings of the 


ment W 


Conterence 


practu il example of the 
concrets principles out- 
lined, the following de- 
scription of what has happened in Cincin- 


ituthor gave the 


nati during the last three years 

The Cincinnati city plan was adopted 
in 1925. and since that time there has been 
in foree the requirement that the location 
and extent of all new or additional public 
improvements shall be submitted to the 
planning commission and that at least a 
two-thirds vote of council is necessary for 
the overruling of the Commission’s disap- 
proval. The Planning Commission con- 
sists of seven members, of whom one 1s 
selected by the City Council from its own 
membership and another is the City Man- 


ager. The Planning Commission meets 
every week, its sessions usually being 
about two hours in duration. There are 
special meetings and some field work. 


Lack of a quorum is almost unknown. 
Everv week there is a calendar contain- 
ing from six to fifteen items, falling pre- 
dominantly in three classes of problems, 
namely, zoning amendments, subdivision 


plats, and public improvements. The sub- 


ninsion of these matters involves no delay. 
An ordinance, as, for instance, the first 
measure determining a street construction, 
is the one submitted and this takes place 
long before Council itself has reached the 
stage of actually passing the necessary leg- 
islation for construction and financing, so 
that construction and financing are never 
delayed. In the ease of ordinances accept- 
ing streets laid out by private subdivid- 
ers, they receive their first reading in 
Council, are then referred to the Planning 
Commission, which passes on them in time 
for Council’s next meeting. Of course, this 
speed is possible only where there is no 
controversy; but that is usually the case. 

In zoning amendments, there has never 
arisen one case in which the opinion of 


the Planning Commission was overruled 
or received an adverse vote of even a ma- 
jority of the Council. In only one case 
dealing with subdividers’ streets has the 
Council overruled the Planning Commis- 
sion. That is all that has occurred in the 
way of difference of opinion between 
Council and Commission, although many 
zone map amendments, 
acceptances of 


lishment of 


street vacations 


street dedications, estab- 
street and roadway widths, 
and street realignments have been submit- 
ted. Many of these items were initiated 
by or recommended in advance by the 
Planning Commission. The legal necessity 
of submission to the Planning Commission 
has undoubtedly operated to prevent some 
proposed departures from the city plan 
from coming to a head. Everything has 
run smoothly and promptly, while at the 
same time the city plan has been care- 
fully protected. 

There has been one controversy of a 
somewhat strenuous nature between the 
Planning Commission and the County 


Commissioners, who were proposing to 
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build an enlarged viaduct which const 
tuted part of a street, which street h 
been designated by the state highway d; 
partment as a state highway. The diffe; 
ence of opinion related to both length an 
width of the proposed viaduct. The st 
tute required the City Council’s censen! 
to the county’s plan, and the City Coun 
cil submitted it to the City Planning Com 
mission, which refused to approve the pro 
posed relocation of the viaduct. Ther 
upon Council voted upon the question 
with the result that a majority consented 
to the county’s plan but more than on 
third adhered to the Planning Commis 
sion’s disapproval. Then a suit was filed 
in the Supreme Court of Ohio, which 
finally held that the city planning law did 
not govern this viaduct, basing the deci- 
sion upon the principle that a state high- 
Way is exempt from city planning contro] 
or regulation. This decision presents a 
legislative problem of great significance 
to city planning, which may be broadly 
stated: Shall structures built within the 
city by non-municipal governmental 
agencies (county, district, state, federal) 
be subject to the same degree of regula- 
tion by the city planning authority as 
those built by the city itself, and, if not. 
how shall the adjustment and coordina- 
tion between these structures be brought 
about; this coordination and adjustment 
being obviously a planning problem and 
necessary for the orderly and efficient de- 
velopment of the territory of the city? 

A planning body may not always fully 
realize the planning function or success- 
fully resist the pressure to devote its ener- 
gies to immediate projects of the city ad- 
ministration and may let itself drift into 
being an arm of the administration rather 
than an independent planning organ. In 
the long run, good city administration can- 
not be maintained unless the planning 
function has been performed and is being 
performed by some such methods and re- 
lationships as have been described in this 
paper, the full text of which is obtain- 
able from the National Conference on 
City Planning, 130 East 22d St., New 
York. 


Regional Planners Urge New York to Provide 
Promptly and Adequately for Aviation 


FROMPT acquisition of 

’ “for all possible purposes in connec- 
tion with air transportation” in New York 
City proper and in the area within a fifty- 
mile radius of New York is advocated in 
the final report on Transit and Transpor- 
tation, one of the series now being pub- 
lished by the Regional Plan of New York 
and Its Environs. 

The report stresses the importance not 


ample areas 


only of an early selection of airport sites, 


but of insuring rapid transportation be- 
tween those sites and the important busi- 
ness and residence sections of New York 
and other large cities in the Region. 
“The urgent thing is to acquire ample 
areas for all possible purposes in connec- 
tion with air transportation. Unless the 
city gets such land soon, the expense of 
acquiring it and clearing it of buildings 


likely to be erected in neighborhoods 
adaptable for landing fields will be far 
greater than such expenses would be at 
present. Costs for development could be 
deferred until actual needs arise. 

“Looking forward thirty or forty years, 
one may anticipate that it will become 
impracticable to acquire the necessary 
landing fields for aviation unless a loca- 
tion plan is prepared now and definite 
areas set aside for such use. Whatever 
may be said about aviation, it may be 
assumed as a certainty that it is going to 
develop further as a system of transpor- 
tation. One cannot tell precisely what di- 
rections this development will take, and 
therefore more ample provision should be 
made than existing conditions warrant. 
Unfortunately, the tendency is to wait and 
see what happens.” 
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The House That Moorestown Built 


Moorestown bu 


HE hous 


holds an old 


that 


within the 


warm-huea 


garden 
embrace of its low, 
brick walls; and all the garden paths 
with box a century old 
nd more. The thick hedge of box 


ilong one side of the garden 


re bordered 


wl ch runs 


is splendidly old and alive, as is the great 


hite oak tree which guards the en- 
trance this last a relic ol the forest 


the land 
After the forest came a fine old estate; 
nd after the estate the 


Moorestown built about the garden. The 


which once possessed 
house that 
grapevine ind the yellow-rose bushes 


re also heritages from the long ago; 
ind the house itself, keeping close to 
Mother Earth, many-gabled and mellow 
n tone, is in harmony with the atmos- 
phere the garden creates More than 
this—it home rather than a 


Community House. 


suggests a 


And a home it 1s; that is the secret 
of its individual charm and flavor. It 
is a home for the whole community, 


gathering beneath its roof the various 
recreational and social activities of the 
neighborhood, and giving a habi- 
a number of different commu- 
This atmosphere of 
home neither accidental nor an 
afterthought: it was an integral part 
of the original plan. For when Eldridge 
R. Johnson was asked, about four years 
ago, whether he would like to help this 
New Jersey town of 4,000 people build 
itself a Community House, he answered 
that he would if children were included 
as part of its family life. Without chil- 
dren there could be a Community House, 
but without children there could be no 


local 
tation to 
nity organizations. 


was 





By VIRGINIA YEAMAN 


une Community H 


The Gift Which Made the Building 


Possible 
This initial understanding hear 
entered upon, Mr. Johnson agree 
give $175,000 for the ground and } 
ing, $25,000 for a pipe organ, and 8: 
t rd maintenance fund \i 
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town would itself raise a 


to a 
uty 


tude 
and 

\ 
plar 
hon 
org: 


ol 


THE COMMUNITY HOUSE 


sum suff 


ssure the maintenance of a 
center—which Moorestown 


icient 


commu 


ITO 
re 


! 


ceeded to do with breath-taking prompt 


» It secured pledges for $110,000, 


the dream became a reality. 


lso, from the beginning it 


uned to bring together, under 


le rool, as many ol the 
nizations 


the family 


as cared to become 


unit. The library 


was 


this 


township 


parts 


I 
had 











GARDEN OF THE MOORESTOWN COMMUNITY HOUSE 





OF MOORESTOWN, N. J 


tion, and the Church Federation was 
ilso given its own suite of rooms. These 
re the three organizations which have 
quarters especially provided for them 
There s Cline Room for the ise of 
the nurses, where children are brought 
lor examination ind wher pre natal 
care Ss given 


A Real Community Center 
Chere 


ganizations which make tl 


ire, however, twenty other or- 


s Community 
Home theirs for all 
At each end of tl 


club rooms which can be had 


essentia ictivities 


} 


e second Too! ire 


two 


upon ap- 


plication, and in the basement is a great 
lounge and smoking-room for men. A 
mammoth fireplace distinguishes this 
masculine retreat ind no decorator has 
been allowed to intrude upon its vigor- 
ous simplicity 

In the living-room harmonious colors 
ind forms delight the eve. Despite its 


; 


generous proportions, an air of what the 


yt} 
English call “homeliness pervades it; 
for the garden contributes masses of 
fragrant beauty, couches and chairs are 
disposed for either soc Die ntercourse 
or quiet rest. the light is ered through 
soft-hued hangings. Mrs. Johnson gave 
the rnishings throughout the house, 
nd the ire designed in periect har- 
mony with the architecture, which is 
Old English 


For large assemblies the gymnasium 
is the principal gathering-place. At one 
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THE BOX-BORDERED GARDEN PATHS TO THE SOUTH OF THE MOORESTOWN 
COMMUNITY HOUSE 


end 1s stage, with dressing-rooms at 
eithet ind the floor is kept in pre 
cisely tl ondition demanded by danc- 
ng sons and daughters—who are in- 
vited to use it every other Saturday 
evening when a chape rone 1s present 


Phe ( mmunity House has a teacher 


esthetic and social dancing, and 

se who wish to discard surplus weight 

in this room, also, is one of the few 

id im orthophonie victrolas now in 

use. It given to the Community 

House st Christmas, by Mr. Johnson 
n his ies name 

Among the societies and organizations 

which use this Community Home are 


ie Y. M. ( A. and the Y. W. C. A., 
the Bov and Girl Scouts, the Rotarv, 

schools and the private 
the schools use especially the 
pool and the gymnasium,—the 
Women’s Club and the Garden Club, 
the Community Players and the Music 
Club went, 


schoo 


swimming 


three organizations in all 


ce r their activities here, and help to 
maintain the Community Home by 
rentn s club room and other rooms 
for their meetings 


Fire Chiefs’ Committee Recommends Surveys 


\' tl mvention of the Ohio Fire 
Z ( | Association, he ld at Marion, 
Ohio, in Ju 1 committee consisting of 


{ H Speddy, of Lakewood 
( | rl I Assistant Chi James | 
Cirangetr nd Chief Thomas M. MeFar- 
i M rendered a report on the 
iding ties from a fire protection 
ipoimt | committee considers it 
sential 1 grading schedule “bs 


order to place each munic- 


ipalitv in tl grade to which it properly 
mgs olute fairness to all”: and 
s where surveys have never been 


not been made recently 


Management and Maintenance 


The Moorestown Community House 
management is under the direction of 
the Recreation Commission of Moores- 


town Township, by request of the 
Board of Trustees of the Community 
House 
der the same management as the parks 
and playgrounds, and the results of this 
arrangement have been most 


Thus this town center falls un- 


happy 
The Director of the Community House 
Director of Parks and Play- 
grounds, and of General Recreational 
Activities. Three playgrounds 
have recently been turned over to the 
Director, and an athletic field and the 
Water-Works Park are also used by 
him in the program laid out. Thus a 
most successful cooperative plan is car- 


1s also 


’ 
school 


ried out in the management of the Com- 
munity House. 

The maintenance fund comes, of 
principally from the original 
$110,000 raised by the town and con- 
tributed by 1,500 individuals; the room 
rentals, which are kept as low as pos- 
sible, and entertainments, provide an 
additional income. While a small charge 


course, 


should arrange with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters for a survey and 
grading. The committee report continues: 

“After the survey and recommenda- 
tions are made, it is suggested that each 
individual fire chief make every possible 
effort to have his city officials and civic 
organizations get behind theses 
mendations and follow them up consist- 
ently until they are completed 

The davs of the horse-drawn apparatus 
ind the fire-fighting methods of that time 
ire gone forever. An evolution has take n 
place in fire departments just the same as 


recom- 


in other lines of business 


made for the use of the swimming 
The suits 
re provided by the Community Center 


pool, it is not self-supporting 


nd the water is under the constant su 
the Board ol Health 


Other Interesting Activities 
One of the most popular ol the Home 
ctivities is the Saturday morning stor 
hour, conducted by the 
enthus istically attended 


librarian, and 
v the chi 
\nother highly 
successful project is the outdoor Quoit 


dren of this town family 


Club, which is adorned with this legend 
“Where Friend Meets Friend 
Barnyard Golt 
Voorestown Quoit Club 
One elderly man, who had declare 
he would leave the town because he had 


made no acquaintances, has announced 
since he became a member of this Club 
that he would not live 


under 


invwhere els 
iny consideration whatsoever 

Other out-of-door projects are under 
construction. One of these is an open- 
ur theater, charmingly arranged, where 

gentle rise slopes down to a level 
space. Another is a bowling-green, for 
which a level stretch of greensward is 
provided, and yet another consists of 
two tennis courts, for which the voung 
people are impatiently waiting. And all 
this after only about two vears of life! 
There are a number of other activi- 
ties which enliven this exceedingly lively 
Community Home, one of the most ap- 
pealing of which is the project of the 
Garden Club in caring for the old gar- 
den about which the house is built. This 
is a labor of love, and its reward is a 
place of such charm and rare, old-time 
atmosphere as lingers hauntingly in the 
memory. “Moorestown,” writes the Di- 
rector in his report for 1927, “is attempt- 
ing to progress along the line of life 
suggested by Theodore Roosevelt when 
he said: 

‘So build your community, that 
quickened conscience, larger vision, 
deeper devotion and equality of rights 
for all men will resolve into an enthu- 
siastic zeal for personal service in the 
Community. All who give service are 
Torch Bearers.’ ” 


for Grading Cities 


“Motor apparatus, modern appliances 
ind the more scientific methods of fire 
prevention and fire extinguishment of to- 
day demand greater efficiency upon the 
fire chief of the present day 

“The present-day fire chief who is 
keenly alive to this situation will not 
have much difficulty in securing the sup- 
port of the citizens of his community 

“Tf this be done, there is not any ques- 
tion but that you will find that the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Ohio Inspection Bureau will give you 
every credit to which you are justly en- 
titled.” 
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Pros and Cons of the City Manager Plan 





HERE are five general systems of efficiency and economy. There is a dis- heads ) po ‘ rail 
\dministration provided in the tinct adv intage if the chief administrator their cl ng so are s 
different types of city government ‘ in be chosen initially tor competency they i be Ss 
ind if his conduct in office need not be ger sil 4 
organization. motivated by political considerations y coul > u 

1. Administration by council commit- Aside from this element of politics th ble 
tees. Few peopl would advocate a re- issue of permanency is highly important h u 
turn to this early American scheme The private business having assets of they w 1 : 
though it functions well in England nearly billion dollars nd spel g - 

9 Administration by a commission nearly two hundred nny b GON: real . m s . 
[he members of the legislative body act vould not « ‘pect results W it changed its , 
‘lan as heads of departments. Popular ™4ager and department heads ry two : 
early in the century, the plan is now be- © thi years , 
ing discarded as theoretically and practi- The principle embodied -in « t L'} n wv L un 
cally unsound r organizatl th “ manager mor 

8 Administration by a mayor . ” o 
responsible for certain depart- sent plan gives the mav 
nents, numerous others being su- Nene . “hh: . Our present 
- claul be alacied alfiaiels or sa Cities of a Million and of a ine 
pointees of council—known as Thousand st g to the advo 
the “weak-mayor type. — Starting with cities of moderate size, the ace M 1 policies; | 

1 Administration by a “strong ‘ * 0 ! ynial } 1 of th go 
, ame it in Plstealk. city manager plan of municipal govern- ieee a 
mayo! is we have 1 ° ° ‘ g 1dr W 
the mayor being responsible for ment has spread in both directions as to nese seb 
‘Imost all administration population, having been adopted by some =o enore 0F ins diated 


5. Administration by city man- 
ager, who in Detroit 
relatively the 


would as- 


sume same admin- 


istrative duties as our present 


mavor now has. 


Advantages of City Manager Plan 
In comparing our present sys- 
tem in Detroit with the city 
manager plan, the principal ad- 
vantages of the latter are: 

1. There is a distinct separa- 
tion between policy determina- 
tion and the carrying out of 
policies. The first is performed 
by the legislative body repre- 
senting the people; the latter by 
a trained administrator and sub- 
ordinates presumably selected for 


359 cities in the United States ranging in 
size from a few hundreds to almost a mil- 
lion. 

One of the cities where the plan is 
being discussed with regard to the 
desirability of its adoption, is Detroit, 
Mich. The Board of Commerce of that 
city of over a million people recently re- 
quested the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research to present the arguments 
for and against the city manager plan, with 
special reference to Detroit, and an inter- 
esting report on the subject was made by 
Dr. Lent D. U pson, Director of the Bureau. 
As it is of more than local significance and 
value, the report is given herewith, omit- 
ting some portions that apply specially to 
the Detroit situation, rather than gen- 


tors to the city, ete., ete. I ques 


tion whether any recent mayor 
has given over one-fourth of his 
time to administration, which 


means that the 
largely 


departments ar¢ 
autonomous, and their ac 
Under 
these cere 
monial and political duties would 
be de legated or relegated as 
to the 


tivities are uncorrelated 


the city manager plan 


vou 
ple ase, elected mavor. leav- 


ing the manager free to carry on 


the current service functions of 
the municipality 

5. Independent of the 
ciple ol c¢itv 
ment, a shift to that type ol ¢ 


prin 


manager govern- 


ganization would readily permit 


the abolition ol certain 


r. 


boards 











executive ability and knowledge 
of municipal affairs. It is almost 





erally. 


now responsible for overhead 


or indirect functions of the gov- 








axiomatic in government that 
this separation of authority and methoc 
of selection should take place. 

2. The plan requires the appoint- 
ment by the council, representing the 
people, of a chief administrative officer 
who presumably would be selected for 
ability and training, and who would hold 
office as long as his performance was 
satisfactory. Under these circumstances 
the same conditions would apply to his 
principal subordinates, appointed by and 
responsible to him. 


Under our present system in Detroit, 
the chief administrative officer is elected 
every two years, and his qualifications are 
political rather than executive. He may 
know nothing at all of the details of 
municipal administration when he takes 
office, and in some instances, may never 
learn. Often his conduct with respect to 
administration is influenced by his desire 
to be again chosen to that position, and 
appointments and expenditures are made 
to secure political support rather than for 


dministrative authority in a trained ad- 
ministrator appointed for the purpose, has 
been carried out in our school system 
both in Detroit and in most other cities 
of the United States for nearly two genera- 
tions. I think we must that the 
a higher plane of 
efficiency than are the other branches of 
the government, I aving out of considera- 
tion the debatable question as to whether 


agree 


school systems are on 


their budgets are disproportionately large, 
which may in part be laid to the willing- 
ness of the public to spend money for edu- 
cational purposes because it believes it is 
well expended for a desirable activity. 
3. Asa corollary, the semi-permanent 
appointment of a manager has a 
dency to insure the appointment of re- 
sponsible subordinate officials based on 
professional qualifications rather 
on political strength, to insure 


ten- 


than 
their 
continuance in office so long as they pro- 
ficiently perform their work, and to 
shield them from political pressure 


It is important that these department 


ernment. It should be a _ well- 
establishea principle in govern- 
that rendered to the 
government itself and not to the eit 
zens should be directed along lines 
Immediate | 


ment services 


responsibility to the chie 
administrator With respect to 
civil that unless 
the personnel of the different executive 
departments is controlled, (i.e.. selected 
rated, promoted, and discharged} 

able manner, 


service, it is obvious 


n 
little real efi 
The 
have been made in recent years in the 


science of 


Wiencecy MAY 


e expected great strides 


personnel management mak: 


t particularly desirable to revamp the 


existing organization and procedure 
his field 
Disadvantages 
Now as to arguments against the city 
manager plan 
1. It may be stated that entirely 


+ 


ialified city managers are not available 


This Is In &a 


literal sense true, and in 
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this sense the analogy of the city man- 
ager to the superintendent of schools is 
in error. Educational work comprises re- 
lated activities dealing with one general 
subject. Municipal government has to do 
with manv diversified activities ranging 
from assessing through clinics and sewers 
to zoos. No man can be an expert in all 
of the things a city does Here, too, the 
analogy of the city manager to the man- 
ager in private business does not hold 
good except perhaps with reference to 
corporations with as varied interests as 


General Motors or Ford. 


The that a 
is " good execullve 


best city manager can be 
with a broad general 
knowledge of all phases of municipal 
work The carrving-out of detail 


be left to trained in 


must 
subordinates the 
activities of the particular departments 
for which they are responsible. Th 
must know how to test results, not 
, out the details of operation 


man- 
og 
hou io ca 

2 it is advanced that even were 
a trained manager employed, the affairs 
too multifarious 


So 


of the city would be 
for a single man to administer. 

Perhaps. but the situation is not un- 
remediable. A city must be so organized 
that competent subordinates are in charge 
of principal activities. The number of 
these subordinates should be sufficient so 


a chief executive can place himself 
contact with all principal 
developments But they should not be so 
numerous that the manager is swamped by 
unnecessary detail. This reasonably pre- 
adjustment of the number of 
ordinates reporting to the chief execu- 
tive has been largely ignored in all types 


that 
in immediate 


cist sub- 


of city organizations, and this is an ap- 
propriate criticism of the strong-mavor 
tvpe ol government that we have in De- 
troit 

City manager charters have usually 


ignored the question of administrative as- 
This is probably because city 
manager government originated in, and 
has been very popular for, smaller cities 
In these smaller communities the city 
manager is not only the manager, but fre- 


sistants 


age ntly serves as the head of one or more 
important city departments, particularly 
public works and engineering. Even in 
medium-sized cities there is no great need 
for an assistant to the city manager ex- 
cept as a deputy in his absence 
In the larger cities, such as Cleveland and 
Cincinnati, I feel that it has been an error 
not to have provided one or more assist- 
ants for the manager, and I believe that 
this step must eventually be taken. You 
know in school management, although the 
analogy is not exact, the superintendent 
is always supported, as is the case in De- 
troit, by one or more assistants each in 
charge of a particular branch of the edu- 
cational project. 


to serve 


3. The manager may endanger the 
the city manager plan of 
government by assuming political lead- 
ership, an improper interpretation of his 
function and a usurpation of powers 
properly vested in the city council. 

For example, it is reported that Man- 
ager Hopkins of Cleveland considers him- 
self not only the advisor of the city coun- 


success ol 


cil but insists on standing before the pub- 
lic as the chief promoter of policies. This 
position is made possible by his dominat- 
ing pe rsonality plus the political backing 


of his party. When things go wrong in 
Cleveland, such a manager must take the 
responsibility, and sooner or later things 


will go wrong. As a result of this domi- 


nance, public indignation may assail the 
type of government, rather than allocate 
the blame for mistakes in policy to the 


body and for failure 
tion, to the city manager. 


le gislative in execu- 


Cincinnati is said to present the anti- 
thesis of this situation. In that city the 
policies are determined by the 
subject of course 


council, 
to the technical advice 
of the manager. The manager insists, 
however, that he will not be the motivat- 
ing force behind public policies. 
sequence, 


In con- 
as regards the determination of 
policy, public attention is centered upon 
the council and looks only to the admin- 
istrator for efficient management. 


The wisdom of separating political lead- 
ership from executive management Is ap- 
parent. The carrying-out of any policy 
always creates an opposition minority. If 
sufficient policies carried through 
these opposition minorities pyramid into 
in opposition majority. This means that 
the continuance in office of any policy- 
determining body over a long period of 
time cannot be anticipated. 


are 


If continuity 
of administration is to be secured, which 
is so very desirable, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that dissatisfaction with policy be 
centered upon the elective portion of the 
government rather than on the appointive 
administrative part. 


4. Correlative to the usurpation by 
the manager of political leadership is 
the subordination of the position of 
mayor in many city manager charters. 

In many cases the importance of able 
political leadership has not been recog- 
nized. The city is a political institution 
and will doubtless continue so. The pub- 
lie expects, and I think must have, lead- 
ership for the formulation of policies, 
prior to their determination. If that lead- 
ership does not exist, council washes from 
one side of the basin to the other with too 
little, too much, or no consideration of 
public questions. , 

This leadership must be supplied. Ii 
it is not supplied from the council, the 
public will force the manager into that 
position. In instances, however, 
although not provided by charter, some 
strong man in the city council has become 
a natural leader. For example, Murray 
Seasongood in Cincinnati has naturally 
assumed the position of leader because of 
his long and continued opposition to gang 
politics. 

I believe that the situation could be 
remedied by enlarging the powers of the 
mayor and requiring that he be elected 
separately from the rest of the council. 
For example, he might be made the presi- 
dent of council with both veto power 
and a vote. It would seem that 
policy conflicts should be threshed out in 
the council and that this would take 
place much more satisfactorily if the 
mayor were president of that body. Also, 


some 
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of course, under this arrangement, fewer 
differences would arise. 

This suggestion, however, does not meet 
the approval of all authorities in govern- 
ment. Prof. Thomas H. Reed, of Ann 
Arbor, who was formerly the City Man- 
ager of San Jose, Calif., insists that such 
a mayor may start dictating to the man- 
ager and thus reduce the latter’s authority. 
I do not think this would eventuate with 
a properly drafted charter. 

5. It will be argued with some jus- 
tice that council may not appoint a com- 
petent man as manager. 

There are numerous examples to sup- 
port this contention. When a city is torn 
by conflicting political emotions and po- 
litical lines are harshly drawn, the inevi- 
table result is the appointment of a poli- 
ticlan as a city manager, who frankly looks 
upon his position as a means of strength- 
ening the power of his political faction. 

The appointment of the manager in 
Cleveland may have been dictated by the 
political powers, although in many re- 
spects the appointee has made an admir- 
able manager. In Kansas City, Mo., the 
council continues as a bi-partisan body 
and a politically minded man has been se- 
lected as the city manager. I am under 
the impression that the change of plan of 
government in that city has not done all 
its exponents expected. In a number oi 
smaller cities the city managers hav 
changed with the commission elections. . . . 

6. It may also be pointed out that 
the introduction of a professional ad- 
ministrator might cause an upheaval in 
the city government by changing per- 
sonnel long in office and functioning well. 

This, again, would depend upon the 
character of the city and the influence of 
public opinion. On the whole, managers 
have not cleaned house too much. 
of them have done too little of it. 


Some 


7. The objection may be made that 
autocratic authority is given the man- 
ager. 

In many cities the adoption of the plan 

-for instance in cities of the “weak-mayor 
type”—means that there is usually an in- 
crease of administrative authority placed 
with the manager—a much-desired end. 
An unsatisfactory manager could, 
however, be dismissed instanter by the 
elected representatives of the people. 

8. City manager government does not 
always result in lower city expenses. 

Economies in operating city depart- 
ments almost always follow. On the other 
hand, the public proceeds to demand and 
pay for additional services as soon as they 
have an administration they can trust. 
Under its old plan of government, Cin- 
cinnati had the lowest tax rate of the 
large cities of Ohio, and Ohio large cities 
had the lowest average tax rate of the 
cities of America. The voters of Cincin- 
nati consistently refused to vote the party 
in power additional taxes or bonds. Un- 





der the city manager, new taxes have been 
voted and large bond issues for public im- 
provements approved. 
true of Dayton, Ohio. 

If the public does not want services ex- 
tended under the city manager plan, they 
can secure existing services, more effi- 


The same was 
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ntly performed; and for less money 


9. There is usually some objection to 
the compensation paid to city managers, 
irticularly from small taxpayers and 


citizens accustomed to modest incomes 
[he rates paid in the 
nended to the data 
quently You will note 
rom $8,000 to $25,000. 
salaries 
magnitude, 


larger cities are 
appearing 
that they rang 
When compared 
paid in industries of 
this criticism is not 


subse- 


Irom 
with the 
similar 

pertinent 


10. It may be said that the plan is 


yet experimental. 
The first real trial in America was in 
Dayton, Ohio, beginning in 1914. I knew 


the government of Dayton, intimately be- 
ind after the change, and the 


fore 
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g£overn- ! iarges 
ment has been marked. Spasmodic efforts There 
have been made to go back to the old ments I 
form, all of them defi ited decidedly The pian, § 
new plan is now thoroughly established n-Ame 
Since that time the plan has been el ] d 
iopted in more than 350 « s, of whicl ortant 
( P 
Cleveland 769.841 
Cincu 401,247 
Indianay « 367 OM 
K sa ( 324,000 
R 295,71 
Norfolk 157.08 
Dayton 2.599 
Grand Rapids 137 ,634 
Miami 131,000 
Tampa 130,000 
Fort Wort 106,482 
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A Water Department Shop and Garage 


(GENERAI 


HE plans for the new shop and 

garage of the Portland Water 

District, to be located on an ex- 
tension of Douglass Street, resemble an 
artist’s conception of a proposed sedate 
country club. The new building is to 
take the place of the present plant on 
Seneca Street and will be built on three 
acres of ground purchased last vear for 
this purpose. It is expected that the 
work will be completed by the fall of 
1928. 

In searching for plans suitable for the 
new plant, the trustees sought chiefly 
for beauty in order that no adjoining or 
neighboring property should suffer de- 
preciation. Officials of the districts vis- 
ited plants of other cities and gathered 
all available information before deciding 
on the type of Portland’s new shop. 

The building, which was designed by 
John Calvin Stevens, architect, will be 
a low, rambling structure, 350 feet in 
length, and will be built of brick with 





MANAGER, 


By J. W. GRAHAM 


PoRTLAND Water District, 


cement The ar- 
tistic sloping roof will be of hreproot 


construction 


foundation and floors 
and will be supported by 
The front of the building 
will be set back from the street and will 
have either end 
diagonally toward the street 


steel trusses 
wings on extending 
The tri- 
angular plot of land between the build- 
ing and Brighton 
into a park 

The wing of the building nearest t 
Brighton Avenue, measuring 50 x 60 feet 
will be two stories in height, with the 
superintendent’s office, the stockroom, 
toilets and working space on the first 
fioor, and emergency sleeping quarters 


Avenue will be made 


locker-rooms and employees’ rest rooms 
on the second. 

The other building will be the garage 
The main portion of the building will 
house the blacksmith shop, pipe-lining 
department, storage rooms, meter-test- 
ing and repair facilities. The garage 
will be 60 by 100 feet and will have a 
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itomobue repairs 

the Maine Central Rail- 
the rear of the new shops, 
le track will be built, allowing 
coal, pipe and other supplies to 
Ample space 


storage of cast iron pipe and 


economic illy 


has been 
1 railroad 


planned 
spul 
ew shons will hye 1 distinct de- 


from buildings of this nature 
a detri- 
manu- 


done there, so that no 


be an asset rather than 
» the ne ighborhood No 
Wlll De 
disturb 
make 


odors or noises will 


S The trustees desire to 


ittractive, and they give the 

e that everything will be done 
this possible 

inily, a crew of 30 men, includ 

vice men, emergency men and 


men, will be regularly employed 


Chis number, however, 
in summer. 


ew plant 








SKETCH OF THE NEW SHOPS OF THE PORTLAND, MAINE, WATER DISTRICT 
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Kfficient Light Direction in {street-Lighting 
Installation at Fort Worth 
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TEXAS 
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rapidly turning to 
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tion. But modern highway constr 
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Another factor that. has 
sing a light source in the « 
ghways has been that such cor 
n has not iwavs been lteasible 
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single highway, it has been diffi 
volve any scheme of central illun 
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ern Ol post along the curb 
on hus iw avery much 
rt I tl gh the in 
m his day until the present 
‘ ein rovement in the 
street ghts t Oday in 
suggestion in this regard 

: ie Rape IGE a ae THE SAME VIEW AT NIGHT 


The roadway is well illuminated, but the glare from 


increase the 


the lamps 
neies that mus re\ hye refraction 
e an economi lun tion 
ghwavs that light is thrown in all directions al traffic speeded uy 
most spherically from the minating 
Efficiency and Direction source Many efforts h mace 
evelopments in spectacular Tre-direct the light from these spherical so reduced as to be 
hich have been classified by sources so as to throw the light upon in night driving. 
s white WAY lighting, have the street These met] ls have had 
efheienev instead of increas variable success Any scheme which in- desire to 
ency It has been the custom volves the break-up and re-direction of 
single unit standard at the light involves considerabl sorption light 
street, half of whose light is Where efficiency is of prin impo! dent on the highways 
n the highway and the other tance, about the only success in re-direc- means of 
the buildings, but the modern tion of light is in the use of reflectors. | 
has been to use two lights to a But other factors have entered into the mination 


creased speed of traffic with which 
are confronted today 

this ty] 
CENTRALLY MOUNTED STREET LAMPS ON CAMP BOWIE BOULEVARD, FORT WORTH, : | 
shall gain much in our ability to kee 


When we obt 


construction, 


p with reduced hazards 
nd shall be able to illuminate our high 
made to ways to a point where headlights can | 


a negligible facto 


rhe greatest drawback to our prese1 
speed of trathe 
over our highways is the glaring head- 
It is the greatest source of acci- 
The only saie 
eliminating this 
hazard is by the proper method of 
A recent example of an ideal 
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stem of handling traffic over an ar- 
rial highway properly illuminated ex- 
ts in the new, modern boulevard just 
mpleted in Fort Worth, Texas, known 
the Camp Bowie Boulevard. I say 
roperly,*in that it is so well illumi- 
ated that headlights are absolutely un- 
necessary and are not used at nights on 
this highway. 

Camp Bowie Boulevard is 80 feet from 
curb to curb, having two 27-foot 
way roadways on each side with a 26- 
foot center section in which is located 
the street railway and the lighting sys- 
tem. This lighting system consists of 
very large units, 48 inches high and 
known as the Giant Paragon units, built 
hy the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. and illuminated by one 
1,000-candlepower incandescent lamp. 


one- 


Refraction Diagonally Across the 
Roadway 

In order to reduce the intrinsic bril- 
liancy of this unit in the line of vision of 
the driver, a refractor, mounted around 
the incandescent lamp, re-directs the 
rays of light so as to throw a large per- 
centage of the light forward in the line 
of traffic. This automatically reduces 
the illumination on the side of the fixture 
or lighting unit that is in the line of 
vision of the driver, and puts the high 
intensity at his back. This works both 
ways, so that the one-way traffic going 
west always gets the high-intensity 1il- 
lumination at its back, as does the traf- 
fie going east. A better idea of this, per- 
haps, can be obtained from the graph 
shown herewith. This shows the re- 
direction of the light by the refractor 
and how we obtain in a proper position 
candlepowers up to 2,700 from a 1,000 
ep. lamp and reduce the glare at the 
point where it is most desirable to have 
a low brilliancy. 


Cooperating in Use of Poles 

The accompanying photograph also 
shows how the proper location was ob- 
tained, and the cost of this illuminating 
system was kept down, by developing a 
joint pole construction with the street- 
railway company. Here a single three- 
section steel pole was used to support 
the arms which hold the trolley wires 
and also to support the lighting unit at 
the proper elevation, which, in this case, 
is 24 feet from the road level. In con- 
junction with the engineers of the North- 
ern Texas Traction Co., of Fort Worth, 
a design for trolley construction was 
worked out which absorbs all of the vi- 
bration of the passing trolley. Vibra- 
tion in the past has caused high mainte- 
nance on lighting units mounted on ex- 
isting trolley-wire suspension poles. But 
by this method used in this construction, 
all such vibration has been eliminated 
and there has been no lamp breakage or 
glass breakage due to trolley vibration. 
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GRAPH INDICATING THE DIAGONAL DIRECTING OF LIGHT INTENSITY ACKOS iHE 
ROADWAYS OF CAMP BOWIE BOULEVARD, FORT WORTH 


With this type of equipment we have 
been able to illuminate the 80-foot boul 
vard to such a brilliancy that a news- 
paper can be read at any spot upon the 
street from one end to the other, with 
as much ease as it can in any home 
library, with a power consumption of 
slightly less than 4 watts per running 
foot of street, which is the highest econ- 
omy we have been able to find. 





Sei _ J 
This is a radical aeparture nh design 
from the accepted standards in ml 
nation But t is onlv bv the ise Of 
radical aepartures that we shall obtain 
high illuminating intensities on our high- 
ways with minimum of first cost and 
1 minimum maintenance expense. This 


system was installed by the citv of Fort 


Worth at 


running loot 


cost of less than S| yO per 


of highway 


Improving Industrial Zoning 


NASMUCH as zoning is an exercise of 

the police power, its sanction derives 
from the purpose of promoting the health, 
safety, morals or general welfare of the 
community. R. D. McLaurin, Commis- 
sioner of Trade Waste of the city of Cleve- 
land, in an article somewhat pessimis- 
tically entitled “Where Zoning Fails,” in 
the May National Municipal Review, 
maintains that the mere segregation of in- 
dustries away from residences is an inade- 
quate treatment of the matter of indus- 
trial use as a subdivision of zoning, and 
does not sufficiently comply with the po- 


lice power purposes mentioned. He sug- 


that segregation of industries does 


not in itself meet the problem of nuisances 


gests 


a feeling of laxity 
in this respect on the part of manufactur 
ers; and that therefore 
should tie up with the 
thus bringing it more 
the province of the power. He 
recommends that industries be required to 
take out permits conditioned on employ- 
ment of the 
for the 
nox1ous 


and may tend to give 
zoning legislation 
control of nuis 
still 
police 


ances, within 


best practical known means 
abatement of dusts, fumes, odors, 


gases, or water-carried offensive 
and asserts that the industries will 


thus be helped rather than harmed 


wastes; 


Keeping Tools in Place in Fire Department 
Machine Shop 


GREAT deal of time is lost in many 

machine shops through the misplace- 
ment of tools. Even when a tool rack is 
used, and every man is required to replace 
tools used, they are continually getting in 
the wrong place, by mistake or careless- 
ness, 

Keeping tools in their proper place is 
simplified at the machine shop of the Den- 
ver Fire Department by the use of tool 
racks like that shown here. This one is 
seven by eight feet, and holds about a hun- 
dred tools of various kinds. It is made of 
lumber and is set against the wall of the 
shop, with a slight backward slope. It is 
painted a dark green, and the position of 
each tool is indicated at a glance, by paint- 
ing the outline of the tool itself upon the 
board with aluminum paint. There is a 
strip of wood at the bottom of the section 
which has a notch 
for each bar, holding it firmly at the bot- 
Spring clamps hold the bars in place 


reserved for crowbars, 


tom 

















near the top. Other tools are hung on 
hook irranged to suit the shape of the 
tool 
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Buffalo Municipal Airport Planned f 
Safety and Convenience 


By JAMES P 
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s situated on 
ight miles, or about twenty 


from the center 


tes by automobile 


s business district 


The Plan 
After the airport site was conc lusively 
covering the 
ete development of the field 
The plan, as evolved by a 


’ 


upon, a plan com- 
was 
worked out 
\ittee of several men, not only pro- 
vided for the requirements of the pres- 


ent it anticipated the probable needs 
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s vith flex meet the 
needs of the ire 
Owing to the irregular shape, it was 
fou in operating headquarters 
cou ve established 100 vards 
from the flying center of the field with- 
out interfering with air operations. This 
obviates long taxiing abi the field and 


makes possible the rapid removal of 
planes from the landing area. Along the 
tailroad, on the northern 


Le high Valley 


edge of the field, a certain amount ol 
space was reserved for industrial sites 


ind other purposes 
Runways 

In order to facilitate take-off and as- 
sure year-round operation with safety, 
two principal runways were provided, 
one in the direction of the prevailing 
summer winds and the other in the direc- 
tion of the strong winter winds. Each 








AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF RUNWAYS, BUFFALO AIRPORT 
View looking northeast 
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these runways is 3.000 feet long 
100 feet wide In addition, ther 
two uuxiliary runways northwest 
southeast and north to south, each 


1,000 feet long, for 


and 
vhen there happens to be an 


strong wind from these directions. The 

runways were first graded with a s 

crown of from § to 12 inches to the 10% 

feet, drained, and the ditches fo 

drains backfilled with coarse g 

nd crushed slag. A 2- to 3-inch 
bank-run gT ivel was then apple 


the entire width and length of the 
vs, then rolled with a 10-tor roller 
lowed by an 8-inch laver of cinders 


vith additional rollings. Experience has 
shown that snowfall does not remain on 
such runways and they can therefore be 
ised every day in the year. 

In the 
grass has already been sowed and mcre 


areas between runways 


some 
will be added, so that under normal con 
ditions pilots may land their planes 
safely on almost any part of the field 
This will not be regular practice, how 
ever, the plan being to have all sched- 
uled landing and take-off done from the 
runways, the remainder of the field to 
be used only for emergency landings 


Drainage 

A great deal of attention was given to 
providing proper drainage, since upon 
this feature and the consequent condi- 
tion of the field, as much as on anything 
else, depends the safety of the planes 
while taking off and landing. Soft 
and ruts can have no place in a field 
used by heavy commercial planes op- 
erating on a day-and-night schedule. 

To understand how adequate drainage 
was obtained at the Buffalo airport, it 
will be well to start by considering the 
topography of the ground itself. Al- 
though the field is high enough above its 
surroundings to make the ultimate re- 
moval of water from the field a simple 
matter, several factors entered in to 
make surface drainage difficult. The 
first of these was the slope of the ground 
South of the east-and-west runway the 
slope was very gentle—barely enough, 
in fact, to provide a natural flow. Above 
the runway it was considerably greater. 
The effect of this was to cause water to 
pour down from surrounding 
eroding the runway and then standing 
for some time on the main part of the 
field until it seeped away. Obviously, 
rapid collection of the water as well as 
rapid removal was essential. 
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At the outset it was realized, too, that 

drain able to withstand the impact of 
landing planes must possess great 
strength and flexibility; particularly so, 
since the large area being drained called 
for pipe of considerable size. On that 
account, and because of the need for a 
pipe that would collect water rapidly, 
Armco perforated iron pipe was selected, 
being supplemented in the smaller sizes 
by vitrified clay pipe. Provided with 
holes throughout its entire length and 
covered with pervious material, the per- 
forated iron pipe makes possible imme- 
diate removal of water from the field. 
That the system will operate even un- 
der abnormal conditions was illustrated 
when after four days of almost continu- 
ous hard rain, the runways were in the 
very best condition for flying. 

To intercept water pouring down the 
slope at the north of the field before it 
reached the runway, perforated iron 
pipe was installed in a rock-filled trench 
at the base of the slope. It, too, has 
proved effective. As a result of the sat- 
isfactory experience with this pipe, it is 
planned to extend its use to include fu- 
ture runway drainage, one line of pipe to 
be used along the centerline of the run- 
way in place of the two lines of small 
tile now used along its sides for that pur- 
pose. 


Buildings 

At present there are seven buildings, 
all of permanent construction, on the 
field. These consist of five hangars, an 
administration building, and a combined 
garage and power-plant building. Other 
hangar units will be added as needed 

The hangars are built of brick, glass, 
and steel, and are of the most advanced 
type of construction. Their exteriors 
of white brick give pilots an exception- 
ally fine and distinctive steering mark 
One of their outstanding features is the 
electrically operated steel curtain door 
which, together with movable pilasters, 
gives a clearance of 65 feet in width, and 
14 ieet in height. Although the door is 
designed for electrical operation, one 
man can, if necessary, open and close it 
manually. Concrete floors in the han- 
gars and bituminous paved roadways 
leading to the runways make it an easy 
matter to taxi planes to and from the 
hangars under all weather conditions. 


In planning the administration build- 
ing it was desirable to make it the actual 
center of the airport. It accordingly oc- 
cupies the corner position in the L- 
shaped space used for the group of 
buildings. The design of the adminis- 
tration building is unique. It consists 
of a center section in which all the con- 
trols are located, and two wings con- 
taining such additional rooms as are 
needed at present. The wings will be 


extended as need for more space de- 
velops and will provide not only hous- 
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GENERAL LAYOUT, SHOWING RUNWAYS, 


ROADS, BUILDINGS AND DRAINAGE AT 


BUFFALO MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


ing for field operations but also for a 
post office, a customs house, passenger 
waiting-rooms, and offices for commer- 
cial air lines companies. The manager’s 
office is located in the corner of the 
building and has a curved glass front, 
giving a view of the entire flying area 

hangar in outward ap- 
smaller, the 
completely equipped for servicing and 
repairing all automotive equipment. It 


Resembling 
pearance, but 


garage 18 


aiso provides space for housing mainte- 
nance equipment and other 


Ing stock. 


airport roll- 


Equipment 

As one might expect, the selection of 
proper equipment presented many prob- 
lems. It was necessary not only to 
learn what had been done in other air- 
ports and adapt standard materials to 
fit specific 
tain items heretofore unknown. 

All wiring is underground. In order 
to avoid disturbing paved areas, it was 
necessary to lay all conduits for this 
purpose with the complete development 
of the field in mind. Besides complete 
lighting inside and outside all buildings, 
plans provide for additional lighting of 
the entire field for night flying. 

Every hangar is equipped with tools 
for the benefit of airmen who desire to 
work on their ships. Air, water, and gas 
are piped to each hangar. Field tools 
for use in airplane and ground work are 
kept in the storeroom. A service truck 
carrying 260 gallons of gasoline, 25 gal- 
lons of oil, 25 gallons of water, fire ex- 


needs, but also to devise cer- 


tinguishers, service lights, compressed 


air, and miscellaneous small tools and 
equipment, 1s In operation at the field 

4 wind-cone is located on hangar 
Number One, and the 
Airport” 
hanger Number 
port and facilitate its location by an ap- 


All lighting and other 


words “Buffalo 
ire painted on the Too! of 
Two to identify the air- 


proa¢ hing piane 


control are centered in the administra- 
tion building, except the remote-control 
switches, which ire located on i big 
S tehl | in the garage 


Organization 
The administration of the Buffalo air- 
port is vested in the Commissioner ol 
the Department of Parks and Public 
Buildings, who is a member of the Buf- 
falo City Council. Directly under the 
Commissioner is the manager of the air- 
port, Lieut. Edwin M. Ronne, who is in 
f both construction and 


tonne is exceptionally 


general charge 0 
Lieut 
well fitted for this work, having served 
as a pilot in the U.S. Air Service during 
the war, and having been actively en- 
gaged in flying and field operation since 
then. He is assisted by Nat E. Duffy, 
Superintendent of Operations. Major 
John M. Satterfield, a local banker, with 
wide experience in similar work during 
the war, assisted the city in an 
capacity Wm. L. 
tendent of Construction. 

The airport has received. the 
siastic endorsement of various 
ties who have inspected it 


operation 


advisory 
O’Day was Superin- 


enthu- 
authori- 
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Wayne C, Nason, of the United egy possible way to the surrounding 
ot Bureau of Agricultural Economics, eoyntry. The genesis of this library, and 
shed as | irmers Bulletin No ite evolution from the dav n IS9S when 
; ’ r ? 7 ig » Pay ] } ‘ io ”? 1 
ler the title “Rural Libraries.” the state sent a traveling library through 
Lt examines In detail, incidental- the section, are interesting, and perhaps 
is types of libraries serving fairly typical 
n nicipalities, giving examples 
+ a" “About 1901 a local woman’s club 
( 11 pe Nowhere is it shown, DY idopted the librarn us its sper proiect 
therwise, that the (in some = Jts early support was derived fro 1 receipts 
emendous) amount of lof om entertainments sponsored by the club 
led in getting and Keeping a and participated in by town and country 
I ry is not r ¢ eighed by ople alike. While the club was indus- 
tl the library renders triously working to support the library by 
' ror he h ‘ lis I ng t } »%k supp! ‘ evs. 
I 
bs ] ] nc 
the vns! mn , 5 , . nd. 
Ty { ; y T 
I r ries ( in 1906 - 1d 
ra ! adil 300 
In 1911 0.9 mill 
T n 
I i ry was 
' yp ( rf the g As th 
Ir gre Ss 
clu nd 
Municipal Libraries ug entet ra 
ing I nw r 
M brat ywned and s "> 
s toward yearly 1 ite 
g nd s s . ra 
Today there Is a WeEll-] tnned well- 
, n in ru errite es : 
ern yn he count equipped modern library, well-placed on 
Tr} rted bv fixed x rates Inds nN tractive I ng 
y } } general } rees shr g { ers The ling 
~ n } nd lo re \ ed » 500 The v Tu 











THE WOMEN OF CLARKSVILLE, MO., ARE at ye FOR THIS LIBRARY AND ITS 
MAINTENANCE IN A VILLAGE OF 729 PEOPLE 





nothing toward the proper 
i previously raised the library ma 
tax from 0.5 to .O8 mill. Accor 
latest available 


sell gave 
} it hac 


enance 


ing to the figures, thet 


were over 3,000 volumes in the libr 
ind 761 active borrowers’ cards 
The current expenses are taken car 


by book fines, and the several hundr: 
dollars annual deficit in maintena: 
from the tax money is made up by 
club 
Township Libraries 

There are 574 township libraries in 
mostly in the Middle West a: 
in New York. This organization 
shown to be a unit of effective servic 
only in wealthy and populous townships 
where often book automobiles are used 
to supply outlying branches. On 
tendency is for the leading town, as 
becomes larger, to add its separate 1 
support, thus making the townshij 
abn iry more a municipal instituti 
One very successful township library t 
day (one of the number which maintai 


states, 


1 rest room) is a pioneer. 


‘When the first settlers came to 
Otsego (Michigan) country in 1839 
wilderness Notwithstanding 


felling forests, building 
these 


found ition for 


hardships ol 


id fighting wolves, 


pioneers ¢ 
2 good kind 


1844 


laid the 
il civilization, for it was in 


after the first settlemen 


vears 


the township people in town g 
oted $25 to start a township library 

The building now in use was financé 
by community effort, under leadershy 


omen’s organization, but has since 


een taken over by the township 


Community Libraries 
freely 
volun 


Community libraries are open 
to the public; are 
tary common interest of the peopl: 
than by taxation or by member- 
shi extend their usefulness to all 
parts of the community alike; and, al 
though perhaps sponsored ind ultimate 
single organization 


supported by 


rather 


p dues; 


ly controlled by a 


ire the care and charge of the whole 
people. Libraries of this type are main 
tained by annual drives and receipts 
from entertainments, generally with a 


women’s organization as 
ton, Ky., is cited as 
example of this sort of 


sponsor. Clin 
having a typi 
library organiza- 
Library activities there, as de- 
indicate the extent to which 
community enthusiasm may be engaged 
in the interest of such an enterprise. The 
institution is known as the Hickman 
County Library, though neither county 
nor town gives financial assistance. It 
is the only library in the county of over 
16,000 population. It is the only place 
n the county where books can be 


tion. 
scribed, 


ob- 























tained, as there is no bookstore. Country 
ple are encouraged to use the library 
ly, and do sO 
[he women’s clubs, composed of fifty 
men, mostly wives of farmers, is the 
tivating force, Mr. Nason reports, and 
ds title to the institution, but the 
rary is supported by both town and 
people. The building, which 
s bought and remodeled by the club, 
has a book room, a reference room, a 
an equipped kitchen for com 
m meeting uses, a hall and an 
issembly room with movable seats 
There are 2,475 volumes in the library, 
nd about half of the registered borrow- 
the last available fig 


out ot town 


country 


museum 


munity 


shown by 


ers are 


ures to live 


Both town and 
schools are supplied by the 
library with their reference material 
Maintenance expenses are met by entet 
taiments given by town and country 


ecunty 


women 

“The women are undaunted by the $2.- 
G00 debt. They regard it as 
know that continued 


a stimulus 
They work, moré 
ind country people will eventuaily wipe 
it out. It must be liquidated, for they sec 

the future a new library building on the 
same They also see illiteracy wiped 
out, rural book hunger satisfied, children’s 
mental wants supplied, a higher level of 
general intelligence, 


spot. 


and better town and 
country cooperation.” 


Membership Fee Libraries 

The membership library is a common 
form of book service in small commu- 
and in some larger ones, though 
it has its definite limitations. The library 
n Clarksville, Mo., a village of 729 in- 
habitants, was opened in 1900, and for 
ten vears Was kept going by a band « 


nities, 


THE 


AMERICAN 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN CLARKSVILLE IS THE CENTER OF COUNTY-WIDE BOOK 
DISTRIBUTION 
An area of 530 square miles with a population of 41,511 is served by branch stations and book 
automobiles 


women At the end of ten years, thie 
women had accumulated a building fund 
food exch inges, 

lawn fetes, from 
public and an attractive 
lsrick building was erected at a cost, in- 
cluding the grounds, of $4,500. The 
was a event By 


through rummage sales, 
| and 
contributions, 


ocal plays, and 


opening great civic 
1920 the property had been completely 
paid for by voluntary effort. When the 
building was dedicated, a library club 
vas formed, with a membership fee of 
S$! annually. Title to the building is held 
by the club. Maintenance costs are met 


How Shall Justice Be Attained in Land 


HE recent announcement of Mayor 
Walker, of New York, that the 
“death knell of condemnation for park 


has been sounded,” and that from 
$6,000,000 to $8,000,000 will be saved on 
only two park sites by privately purchas- 
ing them instead of condemning them, has 
evoked a statement by William H. Allen 
Director of the Institute for Public Ser- 


sites 


vice, in which the Mayor is urged to con- 
sider that “the more you buy by private 
sale the more will inequitabli under-as- 


sessing, unk Ss corrected. ofte n expose you 
to criticism and suspicion for allowing a 
half to two or three than the 


tax department says property is worth 


times more 


Assessed valuations of real estate in the 
city of New York are supposed to be mor 
nearly on a 100 per cent basis than in any 
The 


valuations for 


other large city great contrast, how- 


ever, in taxation &s 
pared with valuations for condemnation, is 
pointed out by Dr. Allen: 

“Not including city lawyers, expensive 
outside appraisers and other court costs, 
seventy properties recently condemned by 
the city cost 338 per cent as much as thi 


com- 


their full 


ratio of iwarad 


tax department certified was 


market value The 


s ent for taxation ranged from 112 
er it to over 2000 pe r cent. The ird 
wer $9,139,000 The assessments were 


$2,792,000 The $6,347,000 difference 
extent to which the tax 

by either condemnation 
or under-assessment. 


measures the 


ers were gouged 


Che minutes of conde mnations rove 
that the city 1s bound to be victir zed 
testimony 1s now given. 3y no stretcl 


claimed that tl 
Supreme € 


ind M 


the imagination can it be 
Law Department, 


Department, Comptroller 


doing their best to protect ill 
rom being gouged by a few ta 
land is now condemned and assess 


If 100 cases studied 


wert 


cedure by a skilled lawyer and a st} d 
ilty appraiser working together, or by 
committee of the Bar Association and 

the city’s Tax and Law Departments, the 

results would unquestionably disclose a 

menace to public morals and tax funds 

far greater than ambulance chasers and 


Condemnation Proceedings? 


by rece s from entertainments Che 
brary board and members of the club 
re t e seen in the early morning, it 
reporte rking on the grounds 
hich re tractively planted, with 
vines cove g¢ the library S é 
kept lawns h trees, shi nd 
hedge. This library is declared b 
offic S Y i great prof ‘ 
ple re ng the monotor I 
town life Its growth at sin 
tion or 2a vears he ( I 
demonstrate the need |. ite 
hene t f re ry)? ’ 
It s lible tl ch 
New Yor 
Sunpr ( ) l l I 
ial 
| 
I do 1 I ( he 
( I ( ‘ land 
ilues I find nwortl belie I 
| ge ( I 
re 
ining | 
j nd 70 
I xpert 
Ct hve 
} Ir for }? ~ 
Oy | r 
ho ' YT ne 
) Hh the 
ler | wag 
| | ction 
ect ¢ nd deling 
ining ! ! I 
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Municipal 


Improvements in Monroe, La. 


THIN SIX years Monroe La., Burns < Me Donne consulting eng- to J Ss Schofield’s Sons Co.. Macon. G 
has constructed an electric neers at Kansas City, Mo.. designed and The work was recently finished, | 
ght and power plant, paved superintended the construction of the addition, a new 3.500-kw. turbo gener 
more than thirty miles of streets, con- new water-works \ large filtration ator was installed in the electric plant 
structs ir nev school buildings, built plant with a steel wash-water tank of bringing the capacity of the plant 
n il golf course and club-house 100,000 ons capacity and a half- to 7,600 kw. 
col ed a new fire-station, built 40 mullion-gallon storage tank on a 1.500- Parallelng the municipal work h 
miles ewers, and laid fully as many foot tower were recommende In the been the construction of a new eight 
mile ter-mains. Recently a 8600- late fa 1 1927 the contract for the story office building, a nine-storv ann 
OO ft | sue was created to take care filtration | nt was let i B E to the Monroe Hotel, and plans lor 1 
:, *r-works Improvements that are Buffaloe & Co., Memphis, Tenn., and more large hotels to be built in the m 
; the contract for the steel tanks was let future 
Se a ~ 
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NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS IN MONROE, LA. 


1. 100,000-gallon steel wash-water tank erected on a 4-column channel tower, 40 feet high, for the Monroe water-works. 


2. The municipal golf 
club-house. 3. The City Hall. ‘ =— 


4. A 500,000-gallon steel storage tank on twelve 115-foot latticed columns for the municipal water-works 


A. S. T. M. Standards in Building Code Work 


HI standard specifications ol 
rials « stablished by 


mate- 
the American So- 


ciety for Testing Materials from time to 
time are playing a more and more im- 
portant part in connection with building 


codes, drafted or revised by various cities 
This fact is emphasized in a statement by 
Rudolph P. Miller, consulting engineer, 
of New York, and a member of the Build- 
Code Committee of the Department 
of Commerce, in a recent the 
4. S. T. M. Bulletin, and an investigation 
by the staff of the Society reveals that a 
number of these standards are re- 
referred to in the various building codes 
of the country, either dire ctly or by the 
use of specifications that are in conform- 
ity with A. 8. T. M. standards. The fol- 
lowing said to be the standards to 
which more frequent reference is made in 
connection with building codes 


ing 


Issue of 


large 


are 


For Structural Steel for Buildings (A 9 — 24) 
For Steel Castings (A 27 24) 

For Gray-Iron Castings (A 48 18) 

For Refined Wrought-Iron Bars (A 41 18) 


For Billet-Steel Concrete Reinforcement Bars (A 
15 14) 

For Rail-Steel Concrete Reinforcement Bars (A 
18 14) 

For Cold-Drawn Steel Wire for Concrete Rein- 
forcement (A 82 27) 


Specifications and Tests for Portland 


9 26) 


Cement (C 


For Quicklime for Structural Purposes (C 5 — 26) 

For Hydrated Lime for Structural Purposes (¢ 
6 — 24) 

Fur Gypsum (C 22 25) 

For Calcined Gypsum (C 23 — 22) 

For Gypsum Plasters (C 28 27) 

For Gypsum Wall Board (3 36 25) 

For Gypsum Partition Tile or Block (C 52 — 27) 

Methods of Testing Gypsum and Gypsum Prod 
ucts (C 26 — 27). 

For Concrete Building Brick (C 55 24 T) 

For Building Brick (Made from Clay or Shale) 


(C 62 — 27 T) 


Methods of Testing Brick (C 67 27 T) 


For Hollow Burned-Clay Load-Bearing Wall Tile 
(C 34 — 27) 

For Hollow Burned-Clay Floor Tile (C 57 — 27) 

For Hollow Burned-Clay Fireproofing, Partition 
and Furring Tile (C 56 — 27) 


Method of Test for Unit Weight of Aggregate for 
Concrete (C 29 — 27). 

Method of Test for Voids in 
Concrete (C 30 — 22) 

Methods of Making Specimens of Concrete in the 


Fine Aggregate for 


Field (C 31 — 27). 
Methods of Making Compression Tests of Con- 
crete (C 39 27). 


Method of Test 
(C 40 27) 


for Organic Impurities in Sands 
(C 33 
Rules for Inspection of Concrete 
Work (C 44— 22 T) 
For Fire Tests of Building Construction and Mate- 
(C 19 — 26 T). 

For Structural Wood Joist, Planks, Beams, String- 

ers and Posts (D 245 — 27). 


26 T) 


and 


For Concrete Aggregates 


Reinforced 
Concrete 


rials 


Definitions of Terms Relating to Structural Timber 
(D — 15) 
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Organization of Bond Elections 


£. T. ARcHER AND Company, CoNsu.ttina ENGrNeers, Kansas City, Mo 


RACTICALLY every firm of engi- 

neers handling municipal work 

have a section of their files sery- 
mg us a morgue for preliminary plans, 
reports, and estimates of cost of various 
projects whose epitaph as given in the 
construction journals is “Bond Election 
Failed.” 

In many cases these remains repre- 
sent not only a community deprived of 
a much-needed improvement, but a 
financial loss to the engineer. Occasion- 
ally a project will be revived, but even 
in such instances, additional expendi- 
tures are necessary in bringing estimates 
up to date, revising plans, and rewriting 
reports, for which additional fees are 
difficult to secure. 

Engineers and municipal officials, 
therefore, should be very much inter- 
ested in the methods of securing pub- 
licity for bond elections as described in 
the article by J. H. Sellers on page 153 
of the April issue of THe AMERICAN 
City. 

Publicity, though a necessity, and 
without which most bond elections would 
fail, is no guarantee of success. The 
lassitude of the voter must be guarded 
against, and at least the first portion of 
that political motto, “Vote ’em early and 
often,” must be heeded. 


How a Water-Works Bond Issue Was 
Carried 


It has recently been the good fortune 
of this firm to be selected as engineers 
to design a water-supply project for a 
town of about 20,000 people. At the 
previous city election the voters had 
elected as their Mayor a man, who, in 
addition to being one of the town’s out- 
standing citizens, was what might be 
termed a “practical politician.” 

When time for bond election rolled 
around, many of the leading civie or- 
ganizations asked to be allowed to as- 
sist in securing the necessary votes for 
its passage. To these requests the 
Mayor acceded, and asked that a repre- 
sentative from each body be present at 
2 meeting to which he also invited one 
of the leading bankers, the engineer, and 
the City Attorney. These latter three 
he introduced as the “Technical Staff” 
and announced that up to the time the 
balloting was completed they were to 
be available to answer any questions re- 
garding the financing, design, construc- 
tion, or legality of the project. 

Those attending the meeting as repre- 
sentatives of the civic organizations he 
designated as the “Bond Committee.” 
To them, and to such subcommittees as 
they might see fit to organize, was given 


complete charge of transportation and 
publicity. No instructions were given 
them as to methods of procedure, but 
they were told that at least a hundred 
cars would be needed, and that the pub- 
licity should be such that every voter in 
town would be acquainted with the de- 
tails of the improvement, the date of 





Importance of the Per- 
sonal Element 

The bond issue election here 
described is cited as an in- 
stance of the power of a 
quickly formed organization, 
since the entire bond campaign 
covered less than eleven days. 

The publicity secured 
through the efforts of the com- 
mittee was invaluable in as- 
sisting the solicitors, but in the 
final analysis the actual votes 
were secured by the power of 
personal persuasion, reinforced 
by a knowledge that their pres- 
ence constituted a_ personal 
responsibility. 











the election, and the location of the 
polling places. 

Deciding that additional organization 
Was necessary, the Mayor secured a map 
of the town and after dividing it into 
wards and precincts called one man in 
each subdivision, of which there were 
ten, to attend another meeting. These 
men were selected from every station of 
life, one being the pastor of a church, 
another the keeper of a soft-drink stand, 
another a teamster, and another a lead- 
ing attorney. They all, however, pos- 
sessed two things in common. In times 
previous they had demonstrated their 
desire to build up the town and their 
ability to deliver votes. With the assist- 
ance of the “technical staff,” the project 
was explained to them at the meeting 
and their cooperation secured. 

To each of them was then delegated 
the task of securing the attendance of 
ten more men living in their respective 
areas, at another meeting to be held the 
next day. This meeting, at which there 
were 120 people in attendance, more 
nearly approached the proportions of a 
mass meeting than any other held. The 
Mayor occupied the chair but had pre- 
viously arranged with one of the lead- 
ing boosters of the project to act as 
floor manager. The “technical staff” be- 
ing present, the design was again studied, 
questions asked and answered, and at a 


psycho cal moment the floor manager 
rose and in an impassioned speech an- 
nounced himself for “better water, a 
better town and the passage of the b nd 
ection,” asking all who agreed with 


Since all those present had 
wen hand-picked and their sentiment 
toward the bond issue ascertained, the 


response was unanimous 


Getting Out the Vote on Election Day 
The Mavor then imposed on each of 


the last 100 selected the duty of secur 
ing at least ten votes for the bonds 
not only to secure the voters’ promises 
but to see that the votes were east be- 
fore noon and to telephone bond head- 
quarters as soon as all had voted They 
were told that if a car was required it 
irnished, and if thev were un- 


would be { 
able to answer questions on the details 
of the project, information would be fur- 
nished on request 

To assist in the distribution of trans- 
portation, and prevent any duplications 
in the list of voters, duplicate mimeo- 
graphed forms were furnished them, with 
spaces for the voter’s name, his address 
and telephone number, and if transpor- 
tation was desired, the most suitable 
time. It was requested that one of these 
forms be returned to headquarters and 
the other retained. The duties ot the 
first ten were then extended to seeing 
that the lists were returned, with the 
proper number of names secured 

In order to make certain a few more 
votes, an estimate of the amount that 
would be spent locally for construction 
bond premiums, lumber, cement, hard- 
ware, ete., was prepared. A meeting of 
the dealers and agents interested was 
then called, and it was explained that 
this amount would be spent locally to 
the benefit of local business men if the 
bond issue carried. Naturally, it was not 
difficult to secure their cooperation, and 
each promised to deliver ten votes, one 
cf their number being appointed to see 
that they did. 


A Special Telephone Installation 

For election day a centrally located 
street-level building was secured, five 
telephones installed, and the services of 
some experienced girls enlisted. Cars 
had been assigned where requested, and, 
since many of the workers furnished 
their own, about thirty were left as a 
flying squadron to pick up stray voters. 
The publicity committee had done their 
work well, and the newspapers carried 
a notice on each page advising voters 
where to vote and where to call for 
cars. 











10S THE 


Checkers, well acquainted in their dis- 


tricts, were p wed at each polling place 

te count voters entering, and to advise, 

m their knowledge of the people, how 
vote was going 

(bout noon, reports began to roll in 

is they were received, the check 

vere marked off, and about one 

the girls started on the delin 


Nature Study and 
a fap RE is forever putting on exhibi- 
A tions. Every park and roadside of- 


il suecession of trees and 
bees, brooks All sucl 
things, declares Laurence Vail Colemat 
Director of the American 
Museu challenge the 


we rocks 


Association of 


attention of for- 





ward-looking museums and, under the 
stimulus of a vast amount of interest in 
the outdoors on the part of the public, 
are accounting for real progress in for- 
mulating new museum methods. He tells 
how these experiments have resulted in 


iblishment of such de lights for the 


the est 
city-dwelling vacationists and others, as 


] 


national park museums, camp museums 


nature trails, and trailside museums. He 
sees ther too, as holding promise for a 
most delightful new institution to bring 
beauty and delight to the citv dwellers 
at home—the museum park. The spread 
of municipal camps, with their vast acre- 
ages of untouched outdoors, from one end 
of the country to the other, and the ad- 
ministration of these by municipal recre- 
ation ae irtments greatly broadens the 


f what Mr 


Signilcance ¢ 
say, particularly of 


Coleman has to 


cimp museums and 
nD ture tr ils 
The different already established me- 


diums of nature study the national park 
museum, the camp museum, nature trails 
and trailside museums, and their present 
organization and progress, are described 
fully in one section of an official report 


prepared by Mr. Coleman at the request 


of the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation, and recently published under 
the tith Contributions ot Museums to 


Outdoor Recreation.” 
He describes the 


national park 


advanced of the 
museums as existing at Yos« - 


most 


mite Yellowstone, and Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Parks, and the Casa Grande Na- 
tional Monument Continuing, he Says: 


Camp Museums 
“Camp museums have 
tion and most 


had their incep- 
flourishing growth at the 
Palisades Interstate Park within the sphere 
influence exerted from the 


ol muscum me- 
tropolis. They were, at first, products of 
Boy Scout activity. Each sum- 
mer small collections of rocks, minerals, 
plants and animals of the park were 


brought together by the boys, and som«¢ 
of these objects were installed temporarily 
in tents or camp buildings for reference 
by those who were working with them, as 
well as for inspection by any others who 
might be interested. Some of the more 
mechanically inclined boys devoted them- 
selves to making shelves, and 
mounts, while the naturally studious ones 


identified specimens and prepared labels 


cases, 


AMERICAN CITY for AUGUST, 
quents 
reached, 
if he had not voted, an appointment was 
made and a car dispatched 


In case the captain could not be 
the voter was called direct, and 


About four o'clock the ealls were re- 
pe ited, but so effective had been the 
organization that delinquents were few, 


although work was continued up to the 


closing of the polls 


Outdoor Museums 


Despite the limitations under which the 
work was carried on. most of the exhibits 


were instructive ind some 


pleasing and 
of them extremely well executed 
Mr. Coleman tells how this work 


from yvear to vear till the park 


grew 
1dmin- 
to extend it, which 


they did by engaging a special staff of 


istration determined 


work on 
where it 


assistants, who now lead museum 
four lakes than the on 

is well rooted under the Boy 
In the spring one or two young curators 
coll ge students or graduates ire 


other 
Scout aegis 
assigned 
to each lake, and they busy themselves till 
fall in developing exhibits, giving talks to 
groups of boys and girls, und he Iping the 
nature nearby camps. The 
park commission has erected a small mu- 


councilors at 


seum shack on each of the four lakes 
Camp museums give special instruction 
and tests to any campers who wish to 


qualify for credits 


Nature Trails 


“The idea of nature trails was also first 
carried out at the Palisades Interstate 
Park—in the Harriman Section, where the 


American Museum of Natural History es- 
tablished its Station for the Study of In- 
sects in 1925 The original nature 
of woodland path along 
herbs, insect workings and a 
few temporarily caged insects, reptiles and 
mammals were labeled for the benefit of 
who ver might care to come and observe. 
The trail was divided into two half-mile 
sections, each having the form of a loop. 
The first section, or so-called “training 
trail,” was designed to convey information. 
Linen tags with brief legends were attached 
or placed in nearness to hundreds of fea- 
tures along the way.” Mr. Coleman quoted 
Dr. Frank E. Lutz, the station director, as 
saving ~° the labels 
‘chatty’ than many scientific institutions 
think is compatible with dignity. Then, 
ilthough few of the visitors realized it, 
the labels written that a given 
subject was opened simply, became more 
compl x, and was closed by a short sum- 
ming-up or by 


trail was a mile 


which trees, 


were more 


were so 


a few questions.” A sign 
at the starting point invited the 
park visitor that “a friend somewhat 
versed in natural history is taking a walk 
with you and calling your attention to in- 
teresting things.” The labels, made on the 
described as giving in some in- 
than a name—informative 
playful allusions, suggestive 
and quotations of prose and 
poetry being introduced. A few celluloid- 
covered pictures and diagrams were put 
up, and various detention places for in- 
used. 
socond 


passing 


spot, are 
stances more 
comments, 


que stions, 


sects 


The helf-mile, designated the 


1928 


“testing trail,” posted fifty questions « 
stituting an examination on the training 
trail subjects. Great interest was show: 
by the public. Despite the fact that ir 
dividuals and parties went oyer the trails 
unattended, there was no vandalism. “I: 
two years since this project was carried 
out, the nature trail idea has spread to 
many camps, and also to city parks and 

least to one botanical garden. It is estj 
mated,” Mr. Coleman continues, “that no 
less than 200 such trails were made last 


summer. 


Trailside Museum 

“In the beginning, the 

idea was born of the conviction that a na- 
tional park is itself a vast 
permanent exhibit illustrating natural law 
supplemented by an ever-recurring series 
of seasonal temporary displays 
interpreting ire-made 
exhibits to the public, the Committee con- 
ceived the plan of erecting shelters along 
the roads or trails at appropriate points 
ind installing in each of them a few 
with labels, a chart or two 
and perhaps a model—all relating to 
natural features near at hand or in sight 
and all elucidating these features.” (This 
was in Yosemite Valley, where the Com- 
mittee on Museums in National Parks of 
the American Association of Museums 
evolved the new educational idea which 
took form in the trailside museum.) “The 
scheme was soon recognized as one of 
wide applicability. It appeared that any 
museum might locate trailside, pathside, 
or roadside exhibits at favorable points 
on park paths, along highways, or wher- 
ever circumstances might suggest. 
To keep pace with the progress of its 
thought, which had been carried far be- 
yond the bounds of national parks, thé 
Committee changed its name to Commit- 
Outdoor Education and, in its 
larger capacity, approached the foundation 
which had financed the work at Yosemite, 
and secured funds for the erection of 
two more demonstration trailside muse- 
ums—one in the East and one in the 
West.” The first of these is well launched 
at Bear Mountain near the administra- 
tive center of Palisades Interstate Park 
The Committee is now making another 
trailside museum in the Grand Canyon 
National Park—at Yavapi on the south 
rim. 

“As to extension of the work through 
adoption by other organizations—that will 
follow naturally.” Mr. Coleman says in 
conclusion: “The interest which Scout 
troops, summer camps, and state and na- 
tional parks have already shown indicates 
that the future will witness a widespread 
borrowing of museum methods. A notion 
which arises as corollary to all this is that 
museums in cities have opportunity to 
develop in the hearts of their communi- 
ties what might be called ‘museum parks’ 
—tracts in which natural conditions can 
be preserved or given opportunity to re- 


tralisiad Museum 


luselin 1 


Seeking 


means of these nat 


specimens 


tee on 


store themselves. One pictures a haven 

where birds and the creatures 
which inhabit field or shaded nook or 
brook or pool may live. A narrow trail 
winds through this oasis on the urban 
desert Pe ople would come to this haven 


to stroll along the path.” 
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Park Commission of Burbank Enlists United 


Efforts of Citizens in 


Reforestation Enterprise 


66 


grow.” 


The Park Commissioners of 


the city of Burbank, Calif., recently dis- 
covered literal truth in the old 
platitude, and, acting accordingly, went 
out and accomplished a work which is 
declared unique in the whole history of 
world 

Surrounding hill slopes were naked 
and ugly. Flames had just denuded 
them, leaving free way for devastating 
soil and flood damage. The 
Park Commission, in finding a way to 
remedy these conditions, determined to 
create permanent hillside beauty. The 
result is that today, over an area of 


new 


the 


erosion, 


2,200 acres, there repose in the earth 
many hundreds of thousands of germs 
that, when fostered by the rains and the 


REAT oaks from little acorns 


By IDA L. K. CLARK 

golden sunshine of southern California, Kittinger 
will make a perpetual green background oak acort 
for Burbank and living memorial to 000 wild 
the foresight and enterprise of the park 10 pow 
commission Planti 

Under direction of George B. Kit for the 
tinger, a member of the Commission, the lor g was 
project was carried out by a thoroughly the 1 


efficient method I 


285: youths from the 


high schools. 


ing at the high sche 
there to the mount 
Burbank nestles ] 
the 2,200 acres had 
the street level to 
pe iks, which are a 
feet in altitude. In 
placed in the warm 
ing amount ol seed, 


gathere 


‘orty-five men and + inches 
» senior and junior droppe 


d one bright morn- each side 


ol, and went from the othe 
ains against which crops un 
n about six hours, acorns” s 
been covered, from and pr 
the summit of the naturally 
pproximately 56,200 tornia 
this time there was seeds 
earth, the follow- \resse | 


is estimated by Mr sav th 


29 900-Acre 





SU acorns 25.000) se 
158,000 holly berries; 100 
ries: 20.000 black wali 
imac seed 
ns were especially n 
h \ trench 12 to 18 inches 
g perpendicular to the slope 
n, the deepest part 
‘ which point ‘ 
corns. In the trench on 
the acorns, were dropped 
eds, they to serve as nurs¢ 
great oaks from tle 
iid grow, furnishing shade 
ng soil washing until the 
ray ttle live-oak of ¢ l 
get start in life When all 
n the trench, the soil was 
n with the heel. Authorities 
rbank may expect a 35 to 40 





























THE CITIZENS OF BURBANK, CALIF., ARE REFORESTING THE SURROUNDING HILLS 


Above, at left, the fire that took every living thing on the mountains above Burbank. 


the denuded hills. 


ing the barren hills with flood-controlling, soil-retaining growth. 


Above, at right, a handful 


are shown near the entrance of a canyon where the fire destroyed all the mountain vegetation and 95 week-end homes 


of oak seeds that will beautify 
The boys at the left have just been given bags of tree seed and with their adult captain are ready to do their part in recloth 


The boys at the right, who have completed their task of reseeding the hillsides, 











per cent growth from the planting. To 
facilitate prompt starting of the germ 
some of the varieties of seed were treated 
at the city’s propagating plant 

The forty-five men who donned hiking 
duds and went forth with the boys to 
conquer the barrenness of the mountains 


were among the leading business and 


professional citizens of the place They 
gave their time and, for them, unusual 
and strenuous efforts, solely for the bene- 
fit of their city Women, too, had a 
share in the work, members of the clubs 
taking it upon themselves to prepare 
the hundreds of sandwiches furnished 
the laborers 

The activities of the 
thoroughly 


occasion were 
planned before hand, and 
those engaged in the effort. were well 
organized. They were like an army go- 
ing forth to subdue their enemy of bar- 
ren hills. The area was mapped, with 
numerous divisions designated, and the 
boys were formed into groups with a 
man to captain each group, each unit 


working an assigned section 


- 


110 THE 


The Work Was Approved by High 
Authorities 

Assisting Burbank with expert advice 
and furnishing large quantities of seed, 
was the Forestry Department of the 
city and county of Los Angeles. Among 
the forty-five men on the job the day 
of the planting, was F. M. Fultz, of the 
Los Angeles City Forestry Department, 
rated as one of the highest authorities 
in the United States on mountain tor- 
estry, and the author of much printed 
matter on related subjects. Speaking of 
the project that jurbank = carried 
through, he pronounced it different in 
many details from anything else ever 
undertaken, so far as he knew, and one 
worthy of wide emulation 

Mr. Kittinger also had fine encour- 
agement from the United States forestry 
division located in Los Angeles, where 
officials said that Burbank was doing a 
very remarkable thing, intimating that 
the effort would be officially recognized 
by high authorities. While Mr. Kittinger 
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had this outside assistance, he devoted 
many days to planning and working for 
the success of the undertaking, which 
was a pioneer task with no precedent, 
therefore, by which he could be guided 
jurbank, through its Park Commis- 

sioner did a most unusual thing in re- 
forestation of its fire-swept hills. More 
commonplace efforts in tree planting al! 
over the city, have, however, been car- 
ried on so extensively as to give Bur- 
bank a favorable reputation through- 
out southern California for its apprecia- 
tion of future needs and beauty. Dur- 
ing the last two annual planting seasons, 
approximately 7,000 trees have been set 
along its streets and in the 17-acre civic 
center, where also have been started 
thousands of trees for future transplan- 
tation. Miss Octavia Lesueur, president 
of the Park Commission and a lover and 
ready champion of every tree, is credited 
with being instrumental to a great degree 
in the exceptional progress Burbank is 
making toward a future of wonderful 
tree-beauty. 


Health in Story and Pictures 


rg ARIZING health facts by means 

of cartoons, stories and special fea- 
tures to stimulate the interest of adults 
and children in the family is the aim of 
The Health Bulletin S« published 
monthly by the American Public Health 


Association. This eight-page bulletin has 
become individualized in the output of 
health literature by such features as the 
Bill Jones comic strip, Wes Williams's 
Philosophy on health questions that con- 
front us daily, Nutrition News, by Edith 


M. Barber, a well-known food and nutri- 
tion consultant, “Ask Me Another,” and 


a children’s page. Each issue carries one 
threc rticles on a seasonal health topic, 
pre red by i specialist in the field 
Tl } th education service is prepared 


lor city 1 county health officers in the 
United States and Canada, who distribute 
it among members of the local boards of 
health, teachers and school children 
nurses, doctors and citizens interested in 


promoting community health. One health 
officer in Canada depends upon his public 
health nurses for the distribution of this 
bulletin in the When the 
nurse goes to a home she casually leaves a 
copy of The Health Bulletin Service on 
the tabl 


distrib ite d 


community 


In another city the bulletin is 
children of the 
higher grammar school grades and_ the 


imong the 


high school pupils, and through them it 
reaches the adult readers in the homes 

Che bulletin is prepared in plate form, 
7 x 4% inches. The plates are mailed 
to subscribers, who have the privilege of 
purchasing the complete service or in- 
dividual features. In some instances seven 
purchased by health officers 
who use the final page for the presenta- 
tion of their local news. Prices, samples, 
and other information regarding the ser- 
vice may be obtained from the American 
Public Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 


pages are 
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Sewage Sludge asa Fertilizer 


By JACK W. JAREO 





HE sewage disposal plant at Madi- 
son, Wis., is equipped with six |— 
Imhoff tanks, which give to the | 
sewage plant a capacity of six million 
gallons of material each day. The tank 
portion of the plant is divided into six 
units, with the third unit divided again 
into two half-units. Two sets of primary | 
and secondary sedimentation tanks are 
ocated on each side of a sludge diges- 
tion chamber, which is again connected 
th a third settling tank known as 
the colloidal tank 


The primary and secondary sedimen- 
t e 


—— 


tation chambers are each 20 feet square 
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Pe : § MADISON 
ind 15 feet deep, with hopper bottoms WIiTRATE & DRIED CATTLE 
{ feet deep. The colloidal tank is 20 SODA SLUDGE mh MANURE 
feet wide and 60 feet long, with a slop- 
ing bottom 8 feet deep at one end and 
12 feet in depth at the other. The pr RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH MADISON, WIS., SEWAGE SLUDGE 
mary and secondary tanks have a ea- Corn, four months old, raised in quartz sand and the indicated fertilizers. Madison sludge growt 
; “ . almost equals the expensive pi nitrate of sod on I 
ake of 28 500 gallons each. — the i s 1€ pe pure nitrate « a mpound 
colloidal tank has a capacity of 66,000 
1] > a thie p! mary nd secondsarv sediment ‘ man 
gallons. Between the primary and sec- : 
: tion tanks. The hghter particles rise el : ( ent the es 
ondary sedimentation tanks is located 
: to the top, but are retained in the tanks ntac mib« vl 
the sludge digestion chamber, which is, : ' te a 
mn ¢ by the scum boards. The solids thus o stone re 
4) feet long, 20 feet wide. and 10 feet , . . 
accumulated are removed to the siuage oor te { ( l} neret¢ 
eet) . 
el chamber, where they are digested. It floor is regu perforated h sn 
The sewage enters the plant through : 
: is In the sludge digestion tank that the tile pipe is ection chal 
n inlet channel after having been in 
sludge fertilizer is made by allowing the’ ber lving be h the ete Ol 
the passage for eight hours from the ; ; 
a solid material to remain for six months When the a | ee 
time it left the city proper rhe sewage ' $ : : 
; : in order that bacteria can act upon the caine chas “—Ry yy * ea 
takes from three to four hours to com- } oo” 
matter, after which the black, semi- he concrete floor. a siphon is tripped 
plete its course through the sewage dis- or ; Sine 
iquid siudge is umped out on drving the waats en y +} | , 
posal plant. It passes through a baffle or —s h ee 
beds and left until it can be removed les spaced 1 feet apart upon tric 
screen at the inlet opening into a pri- , 1 ? | 
. with rakes, to be sold as a commercial ng filter beds 1e waste is carried from 
mary sedimentation tank. From this °... ~ ; = : ti range: 
fertilizer ontact dos ( ber to the s 
tank, the effluent discharges under a [‘“T!20!  " — — 
rT x) a a ws , sh tha phon imber by 6 , pipe ne 
scum board, flowing across a sludge di- The effluent, after passing through the phon chamber by a 36-inch pipe lin 
gestion tank through shallow channels secondary tank, flows over a weir and The filter beds are filled with coarse 
to the secondary sedimentation tank under another baffle into a colloidal tank ‘Stone and are Irom «< to © Teet in a 
re , ; ; : , : om eter and about ) feet deep. The 
The heavier particles from the sus- that leads to an outlet channel. The meter and about 10 fe Ce rh 
. 1 ste percolates through 6 teet stone 
pended solids settle to the bottom of effluent from this channel falls upon we oem roug! , “ sar 
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POTATOES GROWN NEAR MADISON, WIS. 


The 1927 yield per acre for potatoes grown with sludge was 132 bushels, with manure 84 
bushels, and with no fertilizer 22 bushels 


on the filter bed. The stone varies in 
neh on the top to 3 inches 
» 


ind over at the botte m ol the bed 


size, Iron { 

After passing through the filter bed, 
the waste collects in underdrains and is 
discharged into the moat which sur 
rounds the filter beds. The effluent 
from the trickling filter beds unites in 


the moat, passes into an outfall sewer 


and finally enters a river. The outfall 
sewer empties at the mouth of this river 
where the river enters into one of the 


large lakes in the proximity of Madisor 


Sludge Experiments 


It has been mainly through the work 
of Dr. Bernard P. Domogalla, Madisor 
bio-chemist, who for a number of year 
has been experimenting with the use of 
sewage sludge as a fertilizer, that Mad 
son has been able to go beyond the ey 
perimental stage in marketing sludgs 


Dr. Domogalla, through countless tests, 


has at last produced results with the use 
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f rated trom other mat- 


vhere i 


or inks 

rocess restion is carried 
\ eriod of six months, the ma- 
en out « he digestion tanks 
i pumps, as 95 per cent of 
ted sewage material is wate! 
nee s then spre id on sand 
‘ 0 exposed to the ravs of the 
After Irving period covering from 
hree weeks, the sludge is ready 

das a commercial fertilizer 
Phe lge in its marketable form has 
thi earance of dried peat, and when 
handled has a feel similar to that of 
common soil. It is absolutely odorless 
By exhaustive tests made by Dr. Domo 
he sludge has been found to con- 
tain no disease germs or any material 
0 harmtul nature Dr. Domogalla in 
| tests was also able to compile tables 
ng the value of this fertilizer, and 
the exact chemical constituents of this 
commercial product Astonishing re- 
s s in the comparison ol the value of 
the shuage based on the price ol the 
chemicals that 1t contains were the re- 

s s of these figures 

The sludge removed from the drying 
beds,” reports Dr. Domogalla, “is worth 
$6.25 per cubie vard, based on the nitro- 
rt phosphorus, and potash content 
This sludge contains about 50 per cent 


o! organic matter, and therefore has a 


further value as a_ soil conditioner 
From average analyses of 25 samples 
taken from all seasons of the vear, the 
ti nitrogen content averaged from 

” » per cent The total phospho- 
rus content averaged from 2 to 3 per 
cel nd the total potassium from 1/10 


5 10 of 1 per cent 

Phe ire 5 eubie yards of 
sludge produced in one day at the Madi- 
son sewage disposal plant, or about 444 
he material. One cubic yard of 
e weighs 1,735 pounds and con- 


about 


re 


tons of t 
tains 22 pounds of nitrogen, 12 pounds 
and 1 pound of 
potash or potassium.” 


about 


osph 


ry! 
{ 
. ' 


orus, 


Test of Sludge as a Fertilizer 


Dur the 
greenhouses and field 


number of 


were 


Ing past year a 


trials con- 


THE 


AMERICAN CITY f AUGUST 
ducted u n effort to bring out the 
ilu the Madison sludge ympar 
son th other tertilizers. Oats and corn 
ere raised on pure tz s 1 in the 
eennhouse vith mined sand s the 
Vv sources of nitroge! Chis fertilizer 
s le Mi to be equal t King int 
tankage | better than « e manure 
Cari Ss, chrvsanthemums ! sweet 
eas I so raised in the greenhouse 
nd si ed marked in ( Ipo! 
the n of Madisor ve t he 
In numerous trials on M son ge 

rses ns, and shr Madiso1 
sludge has given the same results desired 
m any higher-priced commer er- 
THUIZer It h heen ound tt t in eX- 
cellent source of nitrogen for use on 
golt-course greens when applied mixed 
ith the usual soil and sand combina- 


ons as a top dressing 
“Plots corn, 
said Dr 
University — of 


tobacco and celery,” 
Domogalla, “were raised on the 
Wisconsin agricultural 
farm with Madison sludge, 


with cattle m inure, 


experimental 
and fermented straw 
> fertilizing material. In these experi- 


, 
Mad 


tO, 1 


ments son sludge was found to be 


equal not better than, these more 


( 


to operate machinery 
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fertilizers. The sewage s 
tried on 
, sandy soil. This light soil with 
vielded 79 bushels per 
nd upon the addition of Madison sludg 

vield increased to 
shels to the acre, or almost doubl 


mmon 


is also potatoes grown 


- 
gn 


rtilizer wr 


he about ] 


was 


former yield.” 


ly 


rom 


the slud 


1) 


iddition to 
the plant, 


Domogalla has experimented with 


securing 


sewage disposal 


se of the waste gases from the sludg 
beds for illumination 
he development of power with wh 
the Madis 
At present, studies 


purposes and 


at 


spos il plant 


heing made to determine what rever 
could be derived for Madison throug 
this agency. Ii is now roughly « 


mated that about 500.000 cubic feet 
gas are wasted at the sewer plant eac! 
nonth. According to reports made by 
Dr. Domogalla, methods used by Eur 
pean cities In converting this waste g 
successfully could be readily adapte 
in this country, thereby utilizing a pres 
worthless product an efficient 
fuel, and giving a further source of 
to Madison to aid in defraying 
present expenses of upkeep at the plant 


ent as 


In 
come 


The Recreation Department Transfers Activities to 
the Big Outdoors 


_— universal urge to the gypsy. life 
which is a part of our primal beritage, 


! 


plus the ultra-modern gasoline urge to 
travel fast and far, has resulted in a no- 
table recent development of the summer 


It has been estimated that 
ire 25,000 non-profit camps operated 


camping idea 
there 
by private 


to nothing 


ol camps operats d on a charity basis, thos 


organizations, Say 


privately operated for profit, motor camps, 


ete. The newest addition to the outfit is 
the municipal recreation camp, which is 
the most democratic, most broadly appe il- 
ing, in general, of them all, being usually 


standing modern group of camps in the 
High Sierras. The largest municipal recre- 
ation camp in the Middle West is operated 
by the city of Detroit, which owns the 
beautiful 300-acre site surrounding a lake 
Here 400 children 
a week lead an ideal, democratic outdoor 


45 miles from the city. 


life all summer, and during September the 
Th 
Westchester County Recreation Commis- 
sion, New York, operates a large camp on 
the Hudson River, started for boys and 
girls and enlarged this season to provide 


camp becomes an adult vacation spot 


a separate unit for mothers. 





operated on a_ self-supporting basis for 
people of various age groups. It has been 
called the extension department of the 


school center and the playground 

Los Angeles, which pioneered in estab- 
the 
recreation, now operates three 


lishing new form of outdoor public 
highly de- 
velope d camps, two in the San Bernardino 
National Forest and one in the Hich Sier- 
ras. These have comfortable, well-venti- 
lated 
lodges with assembly rooms and libraries 
A wide program of recreation is planned 


Oakland also has 


cabins, attractive dining-rooms, 


an out- 


for everybody. 


On account of the actual cost basis on 
which municipal 
campers at some places are required to 
perform certain light duties. Instead of 
proving irksome, this cooperative labor is 
often found one of the most interesting di- 
versions of the day. 


camps are operate d 


The small accom- 
panying cartoon, which presents so per- 
fectly the spirit of camp life, is reproduced 
by courtesy of the Rutland County Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America, from the In- 
dustrial Survey of the City of Rutland 
Vermont, which has been recently pub- 
lished. 
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Sureties with Bids and Contracts 


By RUSSELL FORBES 
Director, MuNnicipaL ADMINISTRATION SERVICE; Secrerary, GOVERNMENTAI 
ON MuvnicipaL GoverNMENT, New York 


N the “good old days,” which, hap- 
pily, are gone beyond recall, public 
orders and contracts were awarded 
on the basis of snap judgment, friend- 
ship, or partisanship. This led to wide- 
spread graft in buying and to in- 
numerable scandals. As a safe- 


UNIVERSITY 
amount retained by the government 
from the progress payments, and suffer 
a loss in reputation The surety coim- 
pany may lose the amount of the bond 
cr, instead, may have to complete the 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION; 


AND LECTURER 





guard against the “spoilsman,” 
competitive bidding for public 
business was required by state 
constitutions and eity charters 
ind the award of orders and con- 
tracts to the “lowest bidder” be- 
came an almost universal prac- 
tice. Experience soon demon- 
started, however, that the lowest 
bidder is not always the “best” 
bidder, for defaults on contracts 
and the substitution of inferior 
commodities on deliveries were a 
common occurrence. Of late 
years many constitutions and 
charters have been changed to 
require award of business to the 
lowest responsible bidder. As a 
guarantee of good faith in sub- 


ip bid. 
mitting bids, and of responsibil- 2. That the purchasing agent, exercis- 
ity lor perlormance ol contract, 


governments now almost without 
exception demand some form of 
surety from the contractor and 
vendor. 

A surety ‘is defined in law as 
“one who, at the request of an- 
other and for the purpose of se- 





:. 


Powers Which Should Be Accorded 


to Purchasing Agents for 
Public Works 


The accompanying article was presented 
as a paper at the annual convention of the { 5 
Vational Association of Purchasing Agents, 
in Kansas City, Mo., May 29. In sum- 
marizing his conclusions the author recom- 
mended to the Convention the two follow- 
ing principles as necessary to progress in 
this phase of governmental purchasing un- 
der discussion: 
That the purchasing agent, either on 
his own responsibility or jointly with some 
other responsible official, should be per- 
mitted by law to determine when and in 
what amount surety shall be given with 


ing the right now given by law, should in- ASO 
: -— . * ee with the terms of the order o1 

vestigate the bondability and reliability of 

the contractor, as a basis for determining 

the “lowest responsible bidder,” and in lieu 

of or supplementary to the required surety. 


cent on all bids less than $1,000 in 
amount. The state of Kentucky requires 
it deposit of $250 with all bids for staple 
supplies, irrespective of amount 
Formal purchases are generally 
marked by a more elaborate pro- 
cedure Bids must be solicited 
DN newspapel 1dvertisements 
which are displayed for varying 
periods Bids are submitted 
seule d are companied by 
sure mn most ins Cs B 
here tor practice vanes The 
isual suretv is 5 per cent of the 


umount of the bid. Los Angeles 


requires cash, certified check ot 
surety bond tor 10 per cent ot 
the bid, while New York City re 
quires a o0 per cent surety In 
leu of surety with bid on a for 


mal order or contract, the stat 
written 
bidder 


agrees, awarded the order, TO 


of Maryland requires 
statement in which the 


reimburse the state for the price 
cdiflerence arising irom open mar- 
ket pure hase of any article which 
he fails to deliver in accordance 


contract This is a simple and 
inexpensive method that deserves 
widespread adoption As a sub- 
stitute tor surety, some govern- 


ments accept a 


I “surety s consent 








curing to him a benefit becomes 
responsible for the performance by the 
latter of some act in favor of a third 
person or hypothecates security there- 
for.” This refers particularly to per- 
sonal or corporate security in the form 
of a bond or negotiable instrument. 
Other forms of surety are cash, certi- 
fied check, or retention of part payment 
until satisfactory completion of the or- 
der or contract. 

The government cannot afford to risk 
non-fulfillment of an order by an irre- 
sponsible bidder who finds that his bid 
was too low to allow him a profit, or 
who finds that he can market his pro- 
duet to better advantage elsewhere. Re- 
enactment of the purchasing procedure 
to award a new order means a delav 
which may cripple and hold up govern- 
mental activities, with serious conse- 
quences to the public. Default on a con- 
tract may involve loss for all parties 
concerned. If it be a contract for a 
construction project, the public will be 
deprived of the use of the improvement, 
and the ultimate cost may be materially 
increased if a substitute contractor need 
be found to complete the work. The 
contractor may go bankrupt, lose the 


project through employment of a sub 
stitute contractor. A public corporation 
would therefore be foolhardy to throw 
itself on the mercy of the vendor ot 
contractor without some form of surety 


Survey of Present Practice 

(a) Sureties with Bids—There is a 
wide variety of practice among govern- 
ments regarding surety with bids. Prac- 
tically all governments divide their pur- 
chases into two classes: “informal” or 
“open market”; and “formal” or ‘“‘con 
tract” purchases. The amount of the ex- 
penditure is the line of demarcation 
generally established at $500 or $1,000 
All expenditures less than that amount 
may be purchased in the open marke 
after an informal procedure. Bids ar 
solicited by cirect request to prospective 
vendors, supplemented by bulletin board 
advertising in some cases, but usually 
without newspaper advertising As a 
general rule, bids on open market pur- 
chases are submitted unsealed, and are 
seldom accompanied by surety. To this 
rule there are, however, some exceptions 
New York City requires a deposit of 
cash or certified check for 4 of 1 per 


to bond,” which is written 
agreement by a surety company 


i 


bond the bidder to the required 
amount if his bid is accepted 

(b) Sureties with Contracts —When 
the successful bidder is determined, the 
sureties of the unsuccessful bidders are 
returned forthwith. On con- 
tract orders, New York City retains the 


cenerally 


sureties ol the two lowest bidders 1; 
the successful bidder does not enter int 
contract within five davs after notifi- 
cation of award, his surety is forfeited 
and the contract is awarded to the next 
lowest bidder. In New York City th 


surety submitted with the bid is re 
tained as the surety with the contra 
since the requirement is the same—30) 
per cent. Usually the surety with the 
bid is returned and a new and larger 
surety is given when the contract 1s 
signed. The amount of surety with « 
tract varies from 10 to 50 per cent 


the contract price On 


construction 
projects, the state of Wisconsin demand 
suretv to the full amount of the co 


tract On public works projects req 
ig some time tor completion, mat 


governments also protect themsely 


against default by retaining a percent- 


age of the progress payments This 
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generally supplements the surety given 
when the contract is signed. Ports- 
mouth, \ retains 15 per cent, and the 
state Wisconsin retains 20 per cent 
ol ¢ monthly estimate 


Criticism of Present Practice 


Im the inalysis, the government 
elf pays for the surety. The average 
0 surety bond is now 1% per 
value. The contractor 
vho does not include this amount in his 
1 is rare as a day in June. New 
York ¢ maintains a security deposit 
the finance department for 
handling deposits and bonds. Cash and 
certified checks are immediately depos 
ited in the bank to draw interest until 


funded. The city points with pride to 
the fact that the 


posits is fheient to pay the operating 


interest on such de- 


ost of ne security deposits division 
But im 1 ty the city of New York 
bears the rden. The interest on the 
posit e the salesman’s overcoat in 


lis expense account, “is there but you 


can’t see in the bid or contract price. 
In his annual report for 1924, C. D. 
k, Chief Engineer of the Delaware 
State Highway Department, showed that 
ty companies had received over $90, 
000) on ntracts awarded by his De 
tment during the preceding two 
rs. Without doubt, this cost was 
ted to the state of Delaware in the 
contract prices. I do not mean to imply 
hat the cost of surety represents an 


nwise expenditure. On the contrary 


without surety any government might 
lose annually more than the cost of all 
reties for a decade. But is it not pos- 


le that governments needlessly in- 
crease the cost of indemnity by demand 
frequently than necessary? 

It seems to me that we have carried 
the matter of surety bevond its logical 
hounds. It is illogical, and often un- 

onomic, to set an arbitrary limit of 
expenditure beyond which surety with 


Many 


discouraged from 


bid and contract is required 


eputable firms are 


doing business with government, on ac 
count of the red tape requirement. of 
submitting cash, check or bond with 
heir bid. Their potential profit is less- 


ened by the loss of interest on the surety 
during the bidding period; besides, they 
re put to the expense and inconvenience 

preparing and submitting such de- 


it in proper form. Private buyers, 


most vw exception, regulate the 
surety vy the merits of each particular 
se rather than by the amount of the 
expenditure nvolved Private corpora- 


require surety, either with 
d or contract, except on very large 
If the government is safe 
in accepting a bid for $489 without 
surety, is it always necessary to vary 
the procedure if the sum of $501 is in- 
volved? If a reputable dealer can be 
depended upon to deliver one carload of 


tions seldom 


expenditure = 


—_ 


coal without giving surety, why can he 
not be depended upon to deliver two or 
even three carloads without default? 
idmittedly, large construction contracts 
a different problem. The haz- 
irds involved in a $10,000,000 highway 
umprovement 
than in the 


truck 


on large 


| resent 


program are vastly greater 
purchase of an iutomobile 
Private buyers require indemnity 
construction contracts, and 
public buyers cannot afford to do other- 
wise. But every experienced buyer has 
been a party to hundreds of orders and 
contracts in which the surety, given to 
satisfy a red tape requirement 0! the 
law, was as superfluous as a chaperone 
t a meeting of the ladies sewing society 

Then, too, we are forced to admit that 
surety bonds do not always safeguard 
Even though in- 
spiring-looking documents are 
in the government archives, defaults 
oecur just the same. The President of 
one of the largest and oldest surety com- 


the public interests 
filed away 


panies in the country reported to a con- 
ference of public officials, contractors, 
ind surety companies in White Sulphur 
Springs on September 18, 1924: “Prac- 
tically any contractor, whatever his 
financial standing, whatever his experi- 
ence or lack of experience, whatever his 
equipment, insutheient, 
whatever the relation of his liquid assets 
to the amount of work he has at hand, 
whatever the extent to which he has 
become over-extended, can 
bond. Some surety company will exe- 
cute a bond for him.” Standard ques- 
tionnaires have been devised by the 


sufficient or 


obtain a 


Joint Conference on Construction Prac- 
tices consisting of nine national associa- 
tions of public officials, construction en- 
gineers, contractors, and surety compa- 
nies. These questionnaires seek to de- 
termine the bondability of the contrac- 
tor. But, despite the most searching in- 
quiry, irresponsible contractors receive 
The com- 
mission given to surety agents 


surety bonds just the same 
which 
runs as high as 35 per cent of the bond 
premium, is partly responsible for this 
situation. In their anxiety to get busi- 
ness, the salesmen often “fix it” 
their client, irrespective of his relia- 
bility, secures a bond. In 1923 a well- 
known surety company reported that 
losses through default had consumed 
9214 per cent of all premiums received 
in that year from road contract bonds 


so that 


Such losses are reflected in the premium 
rates which are eventually paid by the 
public. This is shown by the fact that 
the premium on contract bonds has in- 
creased over 1000 per cent in the last 
twenty years 

Nor is the “surety’s consent to bond” 
the solution for reducing the cost of in- 
demnity. This document eliminates, it 
is true, the expense of submitting a bond 
with the bid. But it presents serious 
hazards for both the government and 
the guarantor. .The bonding company 


binds itself in the dark, often witho 

seeing the bid of its clients or the com 
petitive bids. The bid may be too low 
in which case the possibility of default 
is greatly increased. This practice 

closely akin to buying a pig in a poki 
or selecting a wife by correspondence 

Indeed, reputable contractors hay 
long deplored the weaknesses in present 
bonding practice. In their annual con 
vention at Portland, Ore., in January 
1926, the Associated General Contrac 
tors of America adopted a resolution 
recommending “to owners, either pub- 
lic or private, that, so long as present 
methods prevail in this branch of the 
surety business, serious considerations 
be given to the use of other forms of 
guarantee for construction projects.” 

In March, 1926, Sullivan W. Jones 
then State Architect of New York. sub- 
mitted a report to Governor Smith ad- 
vocating the elimination of the surety 
bond on future state contracts.  In- 
stead, he proposed that the state should 
demand a cash deposit when the con- 
tract is signed; that 20 per cent be re- 
tained on the first payment to the con- 
tractor; that the percentage retained 
be progressively diminished on each 
successive payment until, on the pay- 
ment preceding final settlement, the 
state would retain only 5 per cent; and 
that the total reserve and the original 
deposit be paid to the contractor at the 
time of settling the account. Tue 
\MERICAN Crry recommended in April, 
1926, that 20 per cent of each progress 
payment should be retained until the 
reserve equaled 10 per cent of the con- 
tract price; and that thereafter each 
estimate be paid in full. Both of these 
plans seek to ease the burden imposed 
on the contractor by this form of sure- 
ty. But, in any event, to retain a part 
of the payment is likely to be more 
costly to the contractor than is a sure- 
ty bond. By this method he is de- 
prived of a part of his working capital 
and may have to borrow at a high rate 
of interest to carry on. It is likely to 
be more costly to the government, also, 
for the expense to the contractor may 
be included in advance in his bid 

Obviously, then, no one is entirely 
satisfied with the present provisions for 
surety in public buying. The contrac- 
tors and the surety companies are 
working through their organized groups 
to improve the situation. It remains 
for the governmental buyer, the other 
interested party, to play a supporting 
role. 


Recommended Changes in Present 
Practice 
Two improvements in present prac- 
tice would go far toward solving the 
problem. The first involves a change 
in the purchasing law as found in most 
jurisdictions. I believe that the matter 


of surety with the bid or the contract 
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should be left for determination by the 
purchasing official, as now provided by 
law in Milwaukee. That city gives its 
urchasing agent discretionary author- 
ity not only to waive or to require 
surety, but also to regulate the amount 
thereof. This sensible law should be 
wisely copied. It adjusts the surety to 
the merits of each particular case, and 
sidesteps the arbitrary and illogical 
regulation of surety by the amount of 
expenditure. 

If the purchasing agent cannot be 
trusted to safeguard the interests of the 
sovernment, he should be removed from 
his important post. If he does not 
have sufficient judgment to decide when 
and in what amount surety is required, 
he is a misfit in his position. If the 
purchasing agent cannot be vested with 
sole responsibility in this matter, let 
him secure the concurrence of the city 
comptroller, as in St. Louis; or of the 
mayor and comptroller, as in St. Paul. 

The second needed improvement does 
not involve a change in law, but a 
change in its interpretation by the pur- 
chasing agent. The purchasing agent 
should assist the surety companies in 
determining the bondability of contrac- 
tors instead of relying upon the sub- 
mission of a bond as proof of responsi- 
bility. Let us take a leaf from the 
experience book of the Delaware State 
Highway Department. In the report 
referred to above, the Chief Engineer 
of that Department stated that during 
1923 and 1924 the state had awarded 
contracts aggregating over $6,000,000, 
without a single default. “This record 
is the result of thorough and careful 
investigations made by the Department, 
of each contractor’s financial condition, 
his previous experience, his former rec- 
ord and the equipment he possesses, be- 
fore an award is made and he is en- 
trusted with the responsibility of pro- 
ceeding with the work.” As a result 
of this record, he recommended that the 
State Highway Act be amended to give 
“the State Highway Department the 
right to award without surety in those 
cases where the low bidder is considered 
to be altogether reliable.” 

Even though lacking such wide dis- 
cretionary authority in law, public offi- 
cials are nevertheless vested with cer- 
tain responsibility by the requirement 
for awarding contracts to the “lowest 
responsible bidder.” The most irre- 
sponsible contractors are often the low- 
est bidders. Hope seems to spring 
eternal in the contractor’s breast; and 
the more irresponsible he is, the farther 
it generally springs. Through investi- 
gation of the bidder’s financial status 
and his performance record, we may 
establish that the low bid is the worst 
bid, since the possession of a bond is 
no guarantee of ability to perform the 
contract. The public official should 
determine the lowest responsible bid- 


der only after fully weighing all the 
factors involved 

Abundant juristic support may be 
found for the use of such discretion by 
public officials To cite only one case, 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
held in Hibbs vs. Arnsbern (119 At- 
lantie 727) that “the term ‘lowest re- 
sponsible bidder’ does not mean the 
lowest bidder In dollars; nor does it 
mean the Board may capriciously select 
a higher bidder regardless of responsi- 
Inlity or cost What the law requires 
is the exercise of a sound discretion by 
the Directors.” 

They should call to their assistance 
the means of information at hand to 
form an intelligent judgment. They 
should investigate the bidders to learn 
their financial standing, reputation, ex- 
periences, resources, facilities, judg- 
ment and efficieney as builders. This 
was not done. The Court below cen- 
sured the Board for omitting this im- 
portant step, but it holds, inasmuch as 
they had ample knowledge of the suc- 
cessful bidder and the merits of his 
work, the contract could be awarded. 
This might do in private affairs, but 
will not pass when public funds are at 
stake; it is not the exercise of discre- 
tion. Though the Directors were not 
hound in law to give the contract to the 
lowest bidder who might be respon- 


Ourselves and Europe as 


66 UTDOOR gymnasiums under 

skilled teachers” are one of the 
outstanding attractions of American cities 
as seen through the eyes of a visiting 
Australian municipal official 

This official, A. E. Aughtie, M. Inst. C 
E., City Engineer, South Melbourne, gives 
in account in a recent issue of the Austra- 
lian Municipal Journal of “Parks, Re - 
serves and Playgrounds” as he observes 
them in Europe and in America. This is 
one of a series of articles presented not as 
cde tailed, comparative, official reports, but 
simply as the observations of an engineer 
on holiday. 

“I would regard Los Angeles City as 
probably the most highly developed in the 
playground and recreation movement,” he 
records. And, after giving a brief history 
of the movement there, he coniments fur- 
ther: 

“Music, drawing, handcraft, and art ac- 
tivities are also finding an important part 
in city play programs. The department 
has also provided increased service fot 
idults, and most of the playgrounds now 
include gymnasium classes for housewives 
in the mornings, evening gymnasium 
classes for men and women, large commu- 
nity club halls for adults where billiards 
dramatic activities, community singing, 
etc., are enjoyed; also a municipal men’s 
club and many swimming pools.” 


Los Angeles pioneered in the municipal 
camp movement, Mr. Aughtie reported 
and now operates a number of such camps 
on a cost basis, while over 80 cities operate 


municipal summer camps. 


sible, they were bound to investigate 
and if a bidder measured up to the law 
requirements as a responsible party, the 
Board could not capriciously award the 
contract to another. Giving a_ bond 
one does not make up for responsibil- 
itv.” If the advice of the court were 
followed in all instances, surety would 
in some instances be unnecessary 

The Associated General Contractors 
of America, after exhaustive study 
have recommended that public officials 


should require contractors to demon- 


strate their responsibility before sub 

mitting bids. Qualifying in advance 

spares the contractor the considerable 

expense of preparing estimates and 

bids which will ultimately be thrown 

out, and it insures that all bids sub- 
; 


mitted are “responsible.” The Asso- 


ciation has prepared “Standard Ques- 
tionnaire and Financial Statement for 
bidders” and a tabulation of court de 
cisions interpreting the word “respon- 
sible” and defining the discretionary 
\uthority of publie officials Copies ot 
both documents may be secured with- 
cut charge from the Association’s head- 
quarters, 1150 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C* 


* Song the article entitled How Shall the 
Lowest and Best Bidder for Public Works Be 
Se ted” n Tue American Crtry for June, 1928 


Others See Us—at Play 


‘Park lands in the leading American 
cities,” he says, have not the parklike at- 
tractions of the principal London grounds 
vet some great areas exist in the cities I 
visited.’ 

However 

There is one lesson to be learned from 
\merican playground experience, and that 

the advantage of organized play and 
selected, capable, sympathetic leadership 

‘In some of the Italian cities, avenues 
of chestnuts and oriental planes grow pro- 
fusely, and the promenades on the lake 
frontages in Switzerland are made very 
beautiful by the culture and care of the 
trees 

In these cities and in the English parks 
I was very much impressed with the ab- 
sence of wanton destruction. Civic pride 
ippears to be de veloped in the citizens 
very largely Children are at play 
everywhere, but there is no vandalism, as 
exists so often in our reserves. I did not 
iscertain whether the punishment is made 
to fit the crime, or whether the educational 


system includes the teaching of ‘civic 
pride,’ but we can surely profit from the 
example 


“The treatment of the public gardens in 


Italy and Switzerland is very similar, and 


consist in many cases of close forest plant- 
ing with shade trees and winding paths 
The Bois de Boulogne in Paris is a splen 
did area, and the parks of London ars 
never to be forgotten. . . . But although 


London possesses such an asset in its great 


reserve areas, the urge is constantly for 


the acquirement of more.” 








Municipal Leadership in City 


Beautification 


By ALFRED MACDONALD 
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BATH-HOUSE AT THE MUNICIPAL BEACH IN SOUTH RIVERSIDE PARK, WICHITA 





PARK VILLA, NORTH RIVERSIDE PARK, WICHITA, KANS. 





if it has a population of more than 
50,000, maintain a system of public 
parks. 

The city parks should, first of all, be 
places for the people to use. There is 

growing interest, not only in Kansas 
but all over the country, for facilities for 
public recreation. Municipal tennis 
courts are being built, municipal golf 
courses constructed. The placing of all 
of these highly desirable recreational 
features in the publie parks, however, 
is not necessarily incompatible with 
beautiful parks. In faet, both the in- 
terests of recreation and of beautifica- 
tion can be well served simultaneously. 
Tennis courts and swimming pools can 
be beautified by planting, golf courses 
afford beautiful stretches of green that 
are restful to the eve, and there are al- 
ways certain park areas that can be 
given over entirely to ornamental plant- 
ing 

The demand for greater recreational 
facilities in cities need not be looked 
upon as necessarily impairing the beauty 
ol parks It should rather be considered 
the opportunity for acquiring additional 
and greater grounds for the creation of 
beauty-spots that would not otherwise 


he possible 


The Public Parks and School Grounds 
a Stimulus to Home Beautification 


The public parks of the city should 
provide models for landscaping, an< 
should furnish examples of the trees and 
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THE GROUNDS OF THE WICHITA HIGH SCHOOL WERE LANDSCAPED BY THE CITY PARK BOARD UNDER A OOOPERATIVE 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


shrubs that will grow successfully in the 
section There is no better way to en- 
courage the growing of trees and shrubs 
and the planting of flowers on private 
grounds than by practical demonstra- 
carried on in the parks. The 
people of your city will soon come to 
your parks if you give them occasion, 
just 


trons 


as the people ot my eitv come to 
our parks, ind pencils in 
hand, to inquire the names of beautiful 


me teh ks 


plants so that they may 
kind = for 
homes 


get the same 


planting about their own 


At our park office in the 
in Wichita, it 
more 


city building 
seems to me that 
five or 


never 
minutes go by 
without somebody calling up for advice 


than ten 
on landscaping or garden problems, or 
for information about plants and shrubs 
seen growing in our parks. 

Shade trees are 


among a city’s out- 


standing assets, and it should be the 
duty of some officer to see that the 
street trees are not mutilated, and also 


that when trees require trimming or be- 
come broken and 
care is given them 


dangerous, proper 
Such work may be 
entirely financed by the city, it may be 
financed by the property owners, or it 
may be financed partly by the city at 
large and partly by the owner of the 
property in front of which the 
stand. 

School grounds lend 
beautification, and such 
far-reaching and sometimes un- 
foreseen influence upon the life of 
schoolboys and girls, and through them, 
upon the whole community. 

In addition to the park and school 
grounds which a city may own, there 
are generally other public 


trees 
themselves to 


beautification 
has a 


grounds 


which can be made attractive by land- 
scaping. Take, for example, the grounds 
of the public library, those surrounding 


fire-stations, and water-works and other Cooperate th imy 


utility plants. The best way for \ ns, garden « . irent-teacher asso 
officials to cooperate in the movement tions in thei rK Ol ¢ beauties 
ior city beautification is to furnish pra Sol hese orga! tions 
tical examples of what can be done by d e the in 


the proper landscaping of all the above- of some ugly spot in your city that has 
mentioned properties Almost no city een giving 1 sa public offie con 
is without areas that can be improved | siderable « er! f ve can arouse 
by grass, trees, and ornamental plants eres one 
In many cities there are parked strips spot by one organization, the interest 
down the middle of the streets that are at ert to spre | Cooperate 
allowed to grow up in weeds. With a vith vour garden club in putting on a 
comparatively small expenditure, these flower shi onee or twie¢ vear. ( 
areas can be surrounded by plants and operate u ty ean nd paint-up 
flowers The best way to get com imp S i must be 
munity to commit itself to a policy of first of ean city And, above 
beautifying is to provide just such pub- everything else, cooperat th your city 
lie examples of what can be done | n commissio 


Recreating the Past in Moving Pictures 


_— important woman's organiza- mer 1e} ts 1 beautiful el ‘ lal 
In various f the ol reece sg en I i 


sections ol country Cire nbv M | SiK¢E 
ire making protracted studies of the child 108, tl g Grecial n who witl 
ind the movies, while university seminars her husband jone so ich reators 
ire being conducted on the subject, and = tl orig g in I incient 
while questionnaires are being circulated estivals of her native nd and revive 
imong the august membership of nationa them in the neient setting The dan 
cultural organizations regarding the silver is presented here interpr rtion 
screen as a present or potential irt medi- Prometheus Unbound | } 
um, the Metropolitan Museum of New companving captior ire 1 
York City is quietly going ahead as it has Shelley’s great poem of that tit rl 
for several vears with a new use of the Hidden 7 haa } 1 ag ' 
motion picture camera which in the in- the background of the med | Barnard 
terest of art, education, ind recreatior : (‘loisters vi vere brought fror | ! 
bevond discussion The purpose ol this nd are now tl ropert the M t 
project, under Huger Elliott, Director of One o the nin ti ymopleted 
Edu ational Work for the Museum, is i ) 0 
bring the past splendidly to life gall here of 1 e and g 
with its art, its work and its worsl the days “when knight re | J . 
Fgyptian life along the Nile, the Golden ing been ce edtod tize the wealtl 
Age of the Greeks, the Middles Ages material in the ar y ! nd 
Seenes are being re-created from lif i y g ! 
from literature, not with department store of his 
“period furniture” a la Hollywood, but As these tures ar ol ted, tl 
with the treasures that have come to re I le rl t educat ! na 
down the ages as settings and properties. civic groups on a strictly nor 

One of these films, being made this sum- or tl nal rer yf $5 











Forecasting Automobile Growth 


An Aid to Long-Term Construction Programsfor Increasing the Speed, Comfort and Safety 
of Motor-Vehicle Operation 
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Automobiles and Population 
() rec gl } 
nomenon 1s es h 
to some I he 
nol erow | ce vith 
I f ned | he Case 
vehicle, poy on 1s f 
I thing with which t 
ten blish a relationship, ar 
I that Ss most col 
\ idy is the number of m 
per 1.000 persons 
On chart I are shown the curves of 
motor vehicles per 1,000 persons for the 
United State nd for various individ 
s { m 1913 to 1927. The curves 
re drawn on semi-logarithmic scale 
{ en moved vertically to show 
to better ivantage the siope ol the in 
qaividu curves The curves show the 
relative rates of growth in the various 
states indicate nothing as to the 
actu magnitudes While the curves 
have een moved so that they do not 
beat true relation to one another ex- 
cept as to slope, they have been arranged 
us they s in 1927 with the highest, 
Californ the top, and the lowest, 
Tennessee the bottom. The num 
ber ot! vehicles per thousand per 
sons in these states in 1927 was as fol- 
ioWs 
( 383.0 
O 237.5 
United § 194.7 
Massac set 192.1 
v J 190.1 
Conn 179.5 
Ne \ 170.5 
Pennsylvat 163.7 
N ( I 152.0 
Tennessee 123.5 


California has more than three times 


By ROBERT 


PLANNING Consi 


WHITTEN 
LTANT, New York 


" 1 } 
vehicies per thousand 


! 

rson nnessee; two times 
= New Jersey ind 1.6 
s Ohio. There is a 


irs per the isand 


Ss many mot 
persons as Te is many 
times as many 
wide variation in 
The condi- 


have evi 


persons 


tlons causing these variations 


ientiy remained fairiv constant since 


1913, as the curves for the various states 


re nearly paralle It may be assumed, 


herefore, that these differences are due 
varving economic conditions and varvy- 
ing opportunities for utilization of the 
itomobile and are apt to persist in 
tine luture, SU that t ich state Will have 
i different saturation point or economic 


i 
Limit. 
The Curve of Increase Approaches a 
Limit 


+} + 


It should be ha 


ire all 


noted the curves 


approximately parallel 


interesting, however, is the fact that 


each of the curves seems to be mack up 
of three parts Notice the curve for 
he United States, in which this char- 
icteristic 1s most pronounced Che 


trend is a line from 1913 to 


straight 
another straight line with a lesser 
from 1917 to 1923: 


“, 


then in 1923 
type ol curve; 


daifierent 


becomes a 


nd instead of following a line, 
lor 


the 


straight 

the slope ¢ ich year 1s less than that 
The curves for 
more 

by local conditions (such as 


the preceding year 
ndividual states show 
ties, caused 
compulsory insurance in Massachusetts), 
but in general they follow the shape of 
the curve for the United States 


What do 
scale, it should be remembered, is 


The 
semi- 
logarithmic, so that the straight line from 
i913 to 1917 indicates that the number 
of motor vehicles per thousand persons 


these curves show 


increased at a uniform percentage rate 
during this period. In 1917 the United 
States entered the World War. This did 
not cause a change in the nature of the 
increase; it continued at a uniform rate, 
but it did lower the rate of increase. In 
1923, however, something different hap- 
pened. Apparently, the turning point 
in the increase in automobiles with re- 
spect to population was reached in that 
year, and thereafter the 
been at a constantly decreasing rate. 
Now, when anything increases at 


increase has 


a de- 
creasing rate, it is approaching a limit. 


If the increase at a decreasing rate has 
been going on for a sufficiently long 


time so that the rate of decrease in the 
increase can be found, the limit can be 


determined. In this case, however, we 
have only four points since 1923, 
the trend indicated must be used with 


caution. 


so that 


Projecting the Curve 
Up to the present time the curve of 
resembled that of various 
organisms and is similar to the Pear! 
teed curve of population growth. (See 
Chart III, which shows the figures for 
the United States since 1905 plotted on 
The Pearl-Reed curv« 
is symmetrical about the point of in 
flection; that is, if the lower asymptot 
is zero, as of course it is in this cast 
the upper asymptote, or limit, will b 
twice the value at the point of infle 
ion. There are reasons for expecting 
some degree of similarity in the curve 
of motor vehicles per thousand persons 
Up to the time when half the possible 
purchasers of automobiles have been sup- 
plied each sale will make it 
easier to make additional sales, but after 


this 


growth has 


natural scale). 


; 


with cars, 


has been reached, each sale 
will make it harder to make additional 
The number of cars per thousand 
will approxi- 
constant percentage up to this 
point, and thereafter the annual increas¢ 
a constantly decreasing per- 
centage rate. 


point 


sales 
persons increase by an 


mately 
will be at 


On the basis of these assumptions, the 
limit would be 272.8, twice the 
number in 1923, the point of inflection; 
and the values for 1923, 1924, 1925, and 
1927, when subtracted from 272.8 and 
plotted on semi-log paper, should ap- 
proximate a straight line. On Chart II 
the number of motor vehicles per 1,000 
persons in the United States from 1905 
to 1927 has been plotted on a semi-log 
scale. Fitted through the points are the 
straight lines showing the rate of growth 
from 1905 to 1917 and 1917 to 1923. In 
addition, there is plotted 272.8 minus 
the number of motor vehicles per thou- 
sand persons for the years since 1925 
It will be noticed that these points do 
clearly lie along a straight line 
This line has been projected into the 
and from it may be read the 
difference in any given year from the 
upper limit. Subtracting these differ- 
ences from the upper limit, we get the 
number of motor vehicles per thousand 
persons for each year to 1955. The 
curve has been extended as a broken 
line on this basis. Chart III shows the 


uppe r 


very 


juture 


same curve plotted on a natural scale. 
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CHART I.—MOTOR VEHICLES PER THOUSAND CHART I 
PERSONS IN THE UNITED STATES WITH 
FORECAST TO 1955 
No vertical scale is shown, as the curves have been 
moved up or down to prevent their crossing and re- 


MOTOR VEHICLES PER THOUSAND PERSONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


(Semi-logarithmic scale) 





crossing each other. The vertical scale is logarith- ° [ | yaoee 
mic, however, so that the rates of increase may be , . (ie 
compared, though not the actual magnitudes | atone ‘ em 
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CHART III.—MOTOR VEHICLES PER THOUSAND PERSONS IN CHART IV.—POPULATION AND MOTOR-VEHICLE REGISTRATION | 


THE UNITED STATES 


OF THE UNITED STATES WITH FORECAST TO 1955 
(Natural scale) 


(Semi-logarithmic scale) 


It should be noted that while the up- on Chart IV together with the curve for curves eventually becoming para 
per limit of 272.8 motor vehicles per population The curve for motor- 
thousand persons, or 3.7 persons per vehicle registration has been moved up The Traffic Problem Need Not Be 
car, will theoretically never be quite to bring it closer to the population Staggering 
reached, the approach to it by 1945 curve, but the scales for each curve are It seems probable, as shown by Chart 


will be so close that for all practical shown on opposite sides of the chart. IV, that by 1955 there will be 4 


, 687 000 
purposes we may say that the economic Notice the extremely rapid increase 


in motor vehicles in the United States, or 








limit will be reached by that year and the number of motor vehicles as com }.7 persons per car. While this indicated 
that thereafter the number of motor ve- pared with po yulation, the moderate imerease during a period of 2S \ rs 
I I ] I 
hicles will increase only as population slowing down in 1917, and the beginning is sufficient to warrant careful street 
increases. Moreover of the total in- of the trailing off in 1923—the two ind highway planning to prov 
crease in the ratio of cars per quat dwav fa é { es 
thousand persons, 77.8 per cent POPULATION AND NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN THI 1ot present a probler huge an 
UNITED STATES WITH FORECAST TO 155 : 
will occur within the next ten die . to suggest staggering 
years, or by 1937. ead see Agios, ae vurdens for anv commu! 
$ : Motor Th i M visualizing its prol , 
. . P Year Population Vehicles Per ~ \ ye 
over i pero 0 40 O n 
Forecasting Total Registration 1 of ri! 
1900 75,995,000 8,000 0.11 499.4 : . 
Using a forecast of population — 1905 83,984,000 78,000 0.93 176.7 years, any city can provide 
: 7 ‘ . 1910 91,972,000 468,500 5.1 196.2 long-term construction and fina 
, ad States made by long-term construction and fina: 
ol the \ nited ites mad 5 1915 99,195,000 2 445.666 24.7 40.5 h: ‘ll be witl 
E. P. Goodrich, and the figures 1920 105,711,000 9,231,941 87.1 5 cial program that will be within 
for motor vehicles per thousand 1925 115,378,000 19,937,274 172.7 8 its means and will not merely 
7 . 1930 120,200,000 26,973,000 224.4 1.5 E . Be difhenlt: 
persons computed as just de- 1935 128.000.000 31.936.000 249.5 40 prevent traihe adifhculties trom 
scribed, a forecast of the motor 1940 135,800,000 35,525,000 261.6 3.8 becoming worse but will greatly 
vehicle registration of the United {8% pe lll yl AY increase the speed, comfort and 
= h 2.2 1,100 2iV ‘ e . . 
States was made. This is shown 1955 160,850,000 43,687,000 271.6 27 safety of motor vehicle operation 
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THE GROSSE POINTE COMMUNITY CENTER AND ITS BOARD ROOM AND LIBRARY 





Growing Needs 


32.445 at 726 meetings of 14 clu 


organizations that h 
the Club's facilities. A total of 832 
es were drawn from the librar 
91 athletic events, 178 education 


ng ind 19 social events were held d 


4 concrete idea of what these fig 
gained from a week’s prog 


which includes the following 


M Y 
I Nl I . ( l Bask 
Ue | Nl Baske Le | re 
» P.M Drar ( 
Purspa 
P. } Inte Boy's ¢ 
P.M Midge B League g 


irs’ Baskett 
Boy Scout Meeting (Boy 8 
ilee Club (Assembly R 


its Gymnasiu ( 


WEDNESDAY 


P. M.—Sacred Heart Acad G 
0 P. M.—Neighborl thletic ¢ 
» P.M Men’s Gymnasium Class ( 
Club Meeting ((Assemt R 


PH URSDAY 


P. M Junior Girl's Gyr 
0 P.M Jur Bovs’ G 
P. M.—Camp Fire Girls M ng 
8:00 P. N Camp Fire ¢ s in ¢ 
§ P.M Gardeners’ ( b M rt 
P. M Det t Mot ( 
FRipay 
P. M.—Sacred Heart A ( 
6:00 P. M.—Bovys’ Clut 
700 P.M Women's G nas ( 
0” P.M \ \ Vv. G At ( 


l 0” A.M J r B G ( 
Grosse Pointe 8 Dar g 
” P. M.—Neighborl 1 Atl ( 
2:00 P. M.—Blue Bird ¢ 
8:00 P. M ( munity D : 


Even since the Club has been settled iz 


its spacious new quarters, need has con- 
stantly been found for broadening activi- 
ties to meet newly arising opportunities 
One of the most recently reported devel 
opments is a group formed to provide 
wholesome recreation for small bovs. The 
gvinnasium is reserved on Saturday fore- 
noons from 10 to 12 for this purpose, and 
basket-ball, vollev-ball, and other athletic 
games are played under supervision. A 
checker tournament is another feature of 
the recreation planned ir their behalf 
The club is living up to the practical ideals 
which it should, in the words of the re- 
cently retiring President, Mrs. Jesse Car- 
ter Sales, trv to maintain ‘A place where 
rich and poor may meet together as 


brothers and where no one will be barred 
who needs what the club can give.’ 

The Community Center budget for 1928 
is $20,892, a part of which is paid by Club 
profits in the form of self-supporting ac- 
tivities, ete., with the operating deficit 
underwritten by the Detroit Community 
Union 

The Neighborhood Club’s civie projects 
extend far outside the building and its 
operations and programs. An outstanding 
endeavor for the immediate future is the 
provision of materially increased play- 
ground facilities for the township. 











Bridge an 


HE selection of bridge and culvert 
maintenance equipment is a phase 
of the equipment problem that 
has perhaps not been given the con- 
sideration which its importance warrants. 
Too frequently our highways are con- 
sidered as so many miles of paved, 
gravel or earth roads, as the case may 
be, and an equipment schedule is worked 
out for their upkeep, with little or no 
ittention paid to the drainage structures. 
There is, perhaps, no part of the high- 
way that requires more frequent inspec- 
tion than the waterways, and it is essen- 
tial that provision be made for their 
maintenance with = satisfactory equip- 
ment 
Bridge and maintenance 
equipment can be classed under two 
headings: equipment for the mainte- 
nanee of permanent bridges and cul- 
verts; and equipment for the mainte- 
nance of temporary bridges and culverts. 
On permanent structures there is a 
variety of maintenance work which 
ocurs with more or less regularity, re- 
cuiring special equipment, which, un- 
less provision is made for it, would be 
difficult to obtain. 


culvert 


Concreting 

Waterways, in many cases, are deepen- 
ing and widening, requiring the exten- 
sion of existing concrete culverts, the 
construction of aprons, the building of 
protecting curtain walls on abutments 
that are being undermined, repairing 
concrete rails that are being destroved 
by collisions; all these require equipment 
suitable for the mixing and placing of 
concrete in comparatively small quanti- 
ties. A batch mixer, preferably of one- 


Equipment 


By JAMES C. McLEAN 


County ENGINEER, Stoux Crry, Iowa 


d Culvert Maintenance 

















PILE DRIVER MOUNTED ON WHEELS AND PULLED BY A TRUCK FOR BRIDGE 
MAINTENANCE WORK 


sack capacity, is well suited for this 
work; with the engine, it can be mounted 
on a truck so that it will be readily 
portable. A loading skip, while it will 
increase the initial cost of the mixer 
somewhat, will more than pay for it 
self if there is anv considerable amount 
of work to be done As auxiliary equip- 
ment for concreting Operations, 


light 
l- or 14-ton truck is required, equipped 
with a dump bedy for hauling aggre- 
gate, cement and other supplies \ 
water-tank mounted on wheels, a bar 
cutter and bender, shovels, picks, sp ides 
and small tools are also required 

There will at times be concrete work 
of a heavy nature for which the abov 


equipment would not be adapted. These 


jobs are exceptions, however, and ean 
he better let out on contracts than han- 
dled by the regular maintenance crew 


Painting 


Where structural steel is used in com- 
bination with conerete and portions of 


the metal are exposed to the elements, 














PORTABLE TOOL CARRIER USED BY BRIDGE AND CULVERT MAINTENANCE CREW 


painting will be necessary intervals 
ol five to eight vears Because rf the 
infrequency of this operation, equip 


ment for handling it would be acquired, 


perhaps, just prior to its use. This in 
ciudes steel brushes, metal serapers 
painters 1 rch, and, if need be, a sand 


Brushes 


ist for preparing the metal 
for applying the paint should preferably 
be of the round vanety, of ample size 
ind ineluce brush or two with long 


handles so that the more inaccessibl 
places may be readily reached The 
higher structures will require hooks 


+ 


block and tackle and a seaffold for work 


on the trusses and floor system 


Bituminous Materials 


Concrete floors on permanent bridges 
require little attention other than m 

Ing provision for equipment to hand 
the expansion joints. When they are 
covered with bituminous mat edat.ng 
or asphalt wearing surface, the selection 
of special equipment again becomes cde- 


sirable 


In handling anv of the tar produet 


ior maintenance work, a small two hee] 
kettle of about 110 gallons capacity 1s 
suitable. It should be of the portable 


type, so built that it « in be readily 


moved Irom place to place ind 


equipped with a fire-box for wood burn 
\ light truck will 


also have to be available with this out 


ing or an oil heater 


fit, for transporting tools, tar and ag- 
gregate and hauling the kettle. Supple- 
mental equipment will include pouring 
pots, preferably of the narrow, deep 
variety, so built that they will retain 
the heat, a small hand roller or a sub- 


stitute, tampers, rakes, square pointed 


shovels and hand tools 

Equipment for the repair .of an 
asphalt wearing surface should also be 
of the portable variety ind equipped 


vith oil burners. Provision should be 
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' ED IN BRIDGE AND CULVERT MAINTENANCE 
Temporary Structures TOOL CARRIER AND TRUCK US 
the temporary structures ; : 
; 1 truck of from 2 to 3 tons capacity should repairs to wings and floors, pile driving 
Si i¢ usual bridge ; : 
; 1 . also be supplied for hauling timber, and the addition of approach spans 
aruis, JACKS, Saws, : : “ae 
. clean take plank and piling. A pile driver with Work heavier than this, it is assumed 
ges ixes, shovels, PIcKs, }* , iS ni , 
‘ se of their varietv and leads from 24 to 30 feet long, and a ham- will be contracted. 
mesial ener weighing from 1,200 to 1,600 
c A moa Specia 1 ’ I going and the following ar 
the : Irpose and pound , Will ¢ my] lete he oOuLl par on aie eport of the Committe 
' , n The equipment will handle the ordi- Cou2tY Construction and Maintenance Equipment 
; sojlies 5x: qa — ve a lg E. L. Gates, Chairman to the American Road 
] { St | ce A heavy nary bridge maimtenance Work, such Ss B le As iation Convention at Cleveland 
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C structio K ipment for ravel 
onstruction I.quipme 
R | 
Oads 
By D. L. McLEOD 
HIGHWAY Supt NDENT, MitcHe uy, 8. Dak 
§\ HERI e seve! makes of uniform run the entire depth orking against the bank vertically 
( ment for loading gravel from the material may be loaded with almost This insures a_ well-mixed materia 
pits. We find in South any make of machinery very satis which in return gives better surfac 
Dak« first-class gravel road  torily. Pits having several veins of ma- and longer wear and casts less to mai 
depend rgely upon the quality and terial running from coarse to fine at tain and repair. 
uniforn f{ pits. Where pit fur- intervals are more satisfactory the The rotary screen has proved to be 
shi ravel of good quality with a material is taken out by machinery the most satisfactory method of separat- 
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BARBER-GREENE LOADER WORKING IN GRAVEL PIT, LOADING AND SCREENING IN 








oversize from the gravel. Where 
oversize is greater than 5 per cent, the 
oader and crusher combined makes a 
successful machine and the product from 
such a machine makes very good matt 
rial for road surfacing. 

The best results are obtained by thor- 
oughly testing out the pits, giving the 
road official a good idea of what they 
n and the type machine re- 
quired to give the best results. Hopper 
storage bins are used successfully and 
advantage on most loading machines. 


ng the 


contal of 


to 


The High Cost of Lamp-Posts 
N the good old days, larnp-posts were 
used mostly in the daytime for hitch- 


ing the mare while Ma and Pa did their 
shopping. Today they serve as brakes 
for some motorists, especially drunken 


drivers, inexperienced operators and one- 
armed steerers. In New York City alone 
replacement of these 
$18,000 annually. The costs usually are 
collected from offenders, about sixty per 
cent of whom are drunken drivers, or their 
estates. 


devices costs about 


—Nationat Sarery Councin 














Spreading the Gospel of Ci 


HERE is a notion abroad in our 
‘ land that free public education 

of all the people is an Ameri- 
ean invention peculiarly our own, a 
unique characteristic of our democracy. 
Such is not quite the case. The idea of 
general education by the state is an 
ancient Some of the greatest free 
school systems have been found in autoc- 
racies and aristocracies. The most effi- 
cient publie school system the world has 
ever known was in an autocracy that 
educated each class of its citizenship 
carefully, painstakingly, and adequately 
for intelligent productive service in the 
sphere of life into which “it hath pleased 
God to call them.” 

However, there is one phase of pub- 
lie education which is peculiar to a 
democracy: in order to exist, this type 
of nation must educate generation after 
generation of citizens trained to rightly 
exercise sovereign powers in statesman- 
ship. The public schools of America 
are not charity, princely as their bene- 
ficence is when considered as eleemosy- 
nary institutions; they are not primarily 
business investments, though the divi- 
dends paid to national wealth and in- 
come by increasing the intelligence of a 
nation’s people are vastly greater than 
the increment from any other type of 
financial investment; the public schools 
of America exist primarily for the pur- 
of defense of the realm, for self- 
perpetuation of the state, for an insur- 
ance policy against the menace of an 
ignorant citizenry. The first and chief 
desideratum of the American public 
school system is an intelligent citizenship, 
informed as to our institutions and our 
problems, and interested in the public 
welfare and public safety. No public 
tax-supported school system with its mil- 
lions of maintenance from the public 
treasury can justify its existence for a 
single day unless the human output of 
that system be trained both in knowl- 
edge and in attitude to grapple patriotic- 
ally and intelligently with the problems 
of citizenship. And this citizenship for 
which these public school boys and girls 
are to be trained—if the public school 
has any right to exist—is no dead aca- 
demic dry-as-dust affair of the classic 
past; it is a citizenship of and for to- 
day, as lively an adventure in states- 
mancraft as this old world of ours has 
ever known. This means that the pub- 
lie schools must escape the dead hand 
of traditional academic scholarship; that 
history must be studied, not for history’s 
sake, but for the sake of today’s and 
tomorrow’s needs. 

This American citizenship in actual- 
ity is always in a local setting, fre- 


one. 


poses 


By JUSTIN KIMBALL 
quently an urban setting, and always 
facing definite local problems The 


a for this citizenship should like- 
wise be always in touch with actualities 


The Significance of Local Citizenship 


There is no intellectual deprivation in 
this; in all the history of the 
Athens at her highest, in 


world, in 
Rome at her 





Teaching Good Citizen- 
ship to the Boys 
and Girls 
The former Superintendent 
of the Dallas City Schools, who 
presented the accompanying 
paper at the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning last 
month, is the author of “Our 
City—Dallas.”. This book on 
community civics was pub- 
lished last year by the Kessler 
Plan Association, of Dallas, as 
the basis of a new campaign of 
civic righteousness in general, 
and specifically as a textbook 
for use in the schools of the 
city and county. The book is 
one which might well serve as 
a model for similar undertak:- 
ings in civic education in other 

cities. 











mightiest, there has been no other citi- 
zenship so interesting and stimulating 
from an intellectual point of 
manifold and varied in appeals to so- 
cial and scientific interests, so intricate in 
functions and relationships as a modern 
American city in this twentieth century 
The public problems of citizenship in a 
great city of today are infinitely 
intricate in detail, vaster in 
more exacting in foresight, more deli- 
cate in human adjustment, than those 
of many sovereign states. The problems 
of citizenship and statesmanship of the 
state of Nevada, for example, shrink 
into a second place when compared 
those of the city of Chicago, 
immensity, and in 
to the future of civilization 

Yet in all these matters the 
sential problems of citizenship 
at base the same—what to do, 
vote, whom to trust, and how 
our countryside, our village, 
our city, our county, our state, a good, 
safe, sane, beautiful, wholesome, attrac- 
tive, stimulating place in which to live 
with one another without trespassing on 
one another. 


view, so 


more 


volume, 


In type, in 
significant meaning 


great es- 
remain 
how to 
to make 


our town, 
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ity Planning 


, : 
Judging by 


the citvward trend of 


Americans the last hundred 


lor years, 
the most important consideration in the 
curriculum of most of our American 
public schools is a study and under 
standing of those problems that have 
come to be known as city planning, but 
which pertain with equal force and logic 
to the countryside. No more suitable 
subject can be conceived wherewith to 
meet the aims and justify the existence 


of tax-supported schools 


it 1S Inhnite 


In identally, 
ly better psychology 
ve material 
i the 
vhose chief merit would seem to be 
Doole y’s criterion: “It makes 
Hinnessey, you 
long as he 
The dis ippearance trom 
the ole d 
and the 

I courses In 
often with 
problems, 


to study 
of this type than to 
hands of 


place 
young Americans studies 
Mr 
no dif- 
what 


ference, teach a 


hoy so doesn’t like it.” 


many 


\mer- 


wan schools ol govern- 
ment” 
opment 


elvies,”’ 


Civil 


courses increasing devel- 


“community 
reference to 
the 


among 


local 
ol the 


schools 


indicate immedi: 
American 


such courses 1s 


icy 
opportunity 
The need of 


the very 


infixed in 


genius of the institution itself 


Building the Future City in the Mind of 
Youth 


What has this to do with the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning? If 
you are to serve your nation and your 


generation most widely and most wisely 


with those ideas which are your own 
peculiar contribution to our civilization, 
then it is necessary that you intrust 
them to the mind of youth. The place 
to preach the gospel that better cities 
cost less wisely planned is in the 
American high schools. Establish the 


right mind-set be 
beauty 


the ideals of civic 
are warped by selfish interest in 
the exploitation of some particular real- 
estate project. 

as h 
tribution of the 
tional 


‘fore 


Great is been the beneficent con- 


city planners to our na- 
contribut 


full possibili- 


welfare, this 
will not achieved 
and permanence until 


child shall have | 


celvic ion 
have 


ties urban 


every 
een given some glimpse 
ind insight into the far-reaching vistas 
of city planning during the 
vouth, for it is only 
ideals have unfe 
contribution as 


days of his 
during youth that 
tered growth. Such a 
this to the educat 
our youth 


IONA!L 
menu of will be 
their training in 


tellectually 


helpfu to 
school, stimulating in- 
and a 


future we 


patriotic service to 
the 


lfare of our people 

Embalmed Masterpieces of Technical 
Skill 

education of the adult 


The 
tion to the 


popula- 


urgent problems of city plan- 











or aks © far in ' ure imns, it must ne connected w 
a oe re some continuing source from which the 
a to receive s I ; requentiv emanate news bow 
. ere then an eduecatior e} 
the lult generation? In most citi 
— 288 - : | such an avenue must be planned and er 
this sole end and purposs | 
= — ; must De self-perpetuating body of 
zens serving without pay 
Educational Avenues to Adults t paid staff to handle the drudger 
: ind to act as a fivwhee] ‘ 
: deals rl n between the impulses of th 
Ss group meetings It must he 
- : far enough removed from the per 
ehest I political fortunes of those 


; r 1] } | 
he ¢ \ Wil To He able ind Ww 


g rry on through the vicissitudes 

. mic g local political changes. This 

. : seems ly must be broad enough in its per- 
nos thi ne nd social contacts to touch every 

miei tein , ed gg! nd stratum in the citv—not alone 

ner and d ts sell the city plan to all the voters, bu 

ohtenits make known to the city plan 

ect. F the ners the needs and hopes of all thes 

ga Aside from this ut sses and groups. This body must 
ngen< the ed er e in its number some of the wisest 
ated maitnd te = she ot nd most trusted citizens among the 


thy, and some of the most human 
the columns of the press must. be nd best-loved souls among the humbler 
nd the most useful facts soon lose es of the city. This body must have 
st novelt he mu tion mong its members some with flaming 
s indispensable to civ t enthusiasms, and other souls with daunt 
ess tience and defeatless courage for 


ng it | Ten Commandments the cause It must think and plan and 


I 
seen in daily news ers talk and make news for the papers, not 
h in sor rcles they mig e only in terms of months and years, but 


led Ss] ( n foresight and patience su herent for 
ce ll . curr = not lecades And the only pay the body 

so spectacular as a front ge in may expect will be in the exceedingly 

n th g Tul gold of a sense of duty well done 

remendously more effective Ise In Dallas we call this body the Kess 
I tes ¢ I r Pla \ssoclation and from it and 

Sst ind tently through it, by the grace ol Dallas news 

s its time Witness the W. ¢ pers, have come the news items that 


the school phyvysiologies cenel have made Dallas men and Dallas 
gr nd the Eighteenth Amend omen and Dallas children of all eall 

gs, creeds, and ranks believe in a city 
eit roject is 1 ! n plan for a bigger, finer, better, happier 


New York University to Study Boy “Gangs” 


Nara tl gang thil : | nad gi l te students in sociology through 





it ‘ ) if llowshy = ina scholarships 
n vi I vhicl re to be made ivailable in Sep- 
1, at t rang t er of this vear and annually for the 
York Cit oncerned hi rs following A recently estab- 
} ! New club of 9,000 members will 
= ( ) ~ i laboratory All phases of 
But | wh vheretor nd | ( nterrelations, normal as well as path- 
rnatives can be more scientifical olog environmental as well as predis- 

three or four vears hence vhen osed, will be studied 
now der way for three-years Dr. Thrasher spent seven years studying 
of the whole boy organization prob- oy gangs in Chicago. As a result, he is 
New York State have beet ed mvineed that it is their habitat which 
1d the resuits recorded etermines whether or not tl iorm as- 
study will be conducted New sumed by their activities becomes eventu- 
University nder the direction ol ly perverse and a menace to the com- 

M. Thrasher, Profess ft Ed munity, or the opposite 
tional Sociology in the University’s This study has been made _ possible 
School of Education, who will have an through an anonymous endowment of 


idvisory council of experts in this field. $36,000 for the purpose, the full amount 
field work will be done by seniors being immediately available 











Sources of Municipal Water-Supply 


Abstracts ot Papers Presented By fore the Towa Wate r-W orks Conte rence 


IMPOUNDING RESERVOIRS 


By F. M. VEATCH 
BuacK AND VeatcH, Kansas City, Mo 
HE term ‘impounding reservoir” 
s used to designate an artificial 


the 
a natural watercourse, fo1 


l 
lake formed by 
dam in 


construction 
Oi a 
the purpose of storing or impounding 
flood-waters 


Impounding reservoirs are widely used 


TI 


il 


on account ol the 


t I 


tT 
= i 


the | 


nade as regards run-off where mn Phe 3 
im-gagings are available, it is neces L pe 
that factors of safety be used to epends 
Imiut Che run-off may be caleulated the topog 
with a fair degree of accuracy by s th libe 


tracting 


Design 


le adesign ol mpounding reservoirs 


quite compl ited procedure, ina 


issumptions that must 


from the monthly rainfall the 














as sources Ol supply, ior municipal (tosses due to evaporation Irom land and jt is cust 
water systems, tor irrigation, tor water- water surlaces, absorption by the land ol storag 
power projects, and, to a less extent, tor ind tr inspiration ol water hy plant lite gran 
flood control each of which losses is dependent on month 
As sources of municipal water-supply, climatic conditions and must be calcu This give 
the impounding reservoir challenges the luted separately vw ith liberal allowances yt the 
I I l 
interest ol the water-works protession, lor satety nd up 
since, if we exclude the cities on the The run-off so calculated varies in the of dralt 
Great Lakes or on the larger 
rivers, we find very few large I 
cities which are able to obtain an g 
adequate supply of — suitable A Valuable Discussion n 
ater by any other method . . 
¥ De M ny otl ig c In these four articles are set forth the 
Jes Moines and S1loux ity, . . . 
advantages and disadvantages of various 
lowa, Wichita, Kans., and a few . , 
sources of water-suppiy, by well-known 
other relatively large cities in the : cas ih : 
oat : engineers. Cities are frequently faced with 
Middle West, are able to get sat- . . ‘ AE 
‘1 the necessity of making a decision as to 
islactory supplies rom 1e ° r : 5 
He the desirable source. While reliance 
ground, and it is true that well : 
should first be placed on the competent 
supplies are relied upon by the ; : , 
: consulting engineer employed to study the 
greater number of the smaller f : re f ; : : 
local situation, officials will find that this 
cities in this section. However, ? ; . 
‘ . series of articles offers an excellent back- 
the demand for more water and pe isagnet 
rround to aid their judgment. 
for softer water has forced most & t J © 
f the larger towns and many ot 
the smaller ones to impounding 
servolrs. Mid-West from 0 to 40 per cent of the vy per 
In southern Iowa, central Illinois and rainfall, with the maximum occurring hich 
parts of Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma curing the spring and early summer the deg! 
and Texas, the ground water is either months, and must be corrected tor reserv 
nsufficient in quantity or unsuitable in evaporation from the reservoir surtac¢ s requi! 
mality for municipal use, and the only which will vary from approximately 2 thar 
real solution of the water-supply prob- inches per month at a mean temperatur lr 
lem lies in impounding reservoirs of 40 degrees, to approximately 7 inches ete 
The impounded supply is usually the Pet month, at a mean temperature of expect 
source adopted after the other sources (0 degrees The total yearly evapora- )} 
fail, since the installation cost is usually “on Irom water-surlace In the Mid-W pe 
high as compared to wells and river in- }* ' the neighborhood of 55 inches hil 
takes, and there seems to be a common The loss due to evaporation from land «4! 
aversion to the use of “pond” water, surfaces varies with rainfall and ¢ ns 
particularly among those who have temperature about as follows: at 40 de- suppose 
never tried it. Water from impounding grees F. the evaporation will amount to nag 
reservoirs is periodically turbid, is sub- approximately 6 inches per month when = £rass 
ject to periodic occurrences ot tastes the precipitation Is l inch, ind pproxi- Slopes 
and odors from organic life, and com- mately 2 inches per month when thi 
monly must be transported tor consid- rainfall is 5 inches At 60 degrees | minis 
erable distances through expensive sup- these figures are approximately 7 inche ge 
ply-lines. On the other hand, the m- and 8S inches, respectively 
pounded water is ordinarily softer than The loss due to transpiration by plant 


the ground water in the distriet and can 
only 


be obtained in quantities limited 


by the rainfall, the extent of the drain- 
area 
provided 


and the amount ofl 


age 


storage 


life is dependent on the character of the The 

plant life, temperature, rainfall and the supple 
length of the growing season. In this or is 
section, the yearly transpiration loss is moving 
approximately as follows organi 
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TABLI HOWING DRAINAGE AREA, ANNI 


AL RAINFALL 


AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 


OF SEVERAL EXISTING IMPOUNDING RESERVOIRS 


Yield 
per Sq 
Mile of 
Drainage 
Reservoir Daily Area in 
Drainage Yearly Storage in Draft in Lake Average Millions 
Area in Rainfall Millions Millions Area Depth of Gals 
Locatior Sq. Miles in Inches of Gals of Gals in Acres in Feet per Day 
Horton. Kar 9 0 $2.12 700 10 175 12.3 110 
Herrington, Kat 18.0 1) 78 570 2.0 210 8 3 110 
Guthrie, Okla 13.3 $1.97 950 e 225 13 3 090 
Cushing, Okla 24.0 34 05 S00 2.5 300 7 5 104 
Eldorado, Kan 33.0 31.22 1065 3.5 315 10.0 106 
Wichita Fa Texas 134.0 28 .37 4600 12.0 2210 6.5 Ovo 
in the reservoir. The turbidity troubles basins and filters of the conventional 
common to plants which treat river water purification plant, facilities for 


water are re placed by those of odors and 


tastes 


The impounding reservoir, after a few 
service, invariably the 
fish and forms of life, 
both animal and vegetable,many of which 


years becomes 


home of lower 
organisms produce odors tastes and colors 
either in their natural life-processes or 
hv decay 

is the time- 
honored method of keeping down algae 
crowths 


(lopper-sullate treatment 
in reservoirs, and, with proper 
control. 1s probably the most efhcient 
known \ number of in- 
however, have pointed out 


treatment 
Vestigators 
the fact 
treatment is sometimes a detriment, due 
if the 


that too much copper-suliate 
fact that some algae are necessary 
n the reservoir to support other forms 
ot lite, ind the result of the removal ol 


this tood supply may cause the death 
of other organisms, with the result that 
foul odors and tastes are developed 
When copper-sulfate is used, it should 


he apphed in the proper amount to affect 
\ certain organism, the presence of which 
has been determined by observation, and 
the growth of which it is desirable to 
regulate 

In all open reservoirs of a depth ex- 
a dis- 
tinct stratification, usually in the form ot! 
in upper zone in which the water con- 
1 relatively large amount of dis- 
solved oxygen, a central zone in which 
the water contains less dissolved oxygen 
ind more carbon dioxide, and a lower 
me in which carbon dioxide from de- 
cayed organic matter predominates. The 
organic life in each of these zones is 
naturally different from that in the 
others, and, under ordinary conditions, 
it is possible to obtain water of optimum 
quality by drawing from the 
depths During ‘turnovers 


ceeding eight feet or so, there is 


ins 


proper 
which 
in the spring and fall 
due to 


normally 
and 


occur 
which are temperature 
changes, th operator has no choice of 
water, but must take what he can get 
The control of large reservoirs by cop- 
per-sulfate 
matter 


treatment 1s an expensive 
since it cannot always be 
relied upon, more and more attention is 
being paid to the treatment of im- 
pounded waters at the purification plant 
rather than in the reservoir. 

The treatment plant for use with im- 
pounded waters should include, in addi- 
tion to the coagulating basins, settling 


and, 


aeration for lime treatment, and for raw 
or coagulated water chlorination 


Aeration 

\ great deal of work has been done by 
different investigators on aeration ol 
water and it seems to be proved that 
verators of the spray type are the most 
efficient when removal of odor is de- 
sired, while, for removal of CO:, aerators 
of the multiple-weir type are sufficient. 

For waters which are subject to odor 
troubles, it is probable that the installa- 
tion of spray aerators both before and 
after treatment is justified. This re- 
quires provision in the plant design for 
approximately 15 feet additional head 
before coagulation, and from 3 to 4 feet 
of additional head after filtration 


Lime Treatment 


Lime treatment is valuable in connec- 
tion with impounded water to remove 
the carbon dioxide which remains after 
aeration and to adjust the water to the 
proper pH value for coagulation. The 
color in impounded water is commonly 
in colloidal form, and it has been found 
that its removal by coagulation with 
alum can be effected most efficiently at 
a pH value somewhat lower than the 
optimum point for coagulation of tur- 
bidity. These features of chemical treat- 
ment must be determined by trial for 
the water in question, but it is Important 
to have the equipment at hand for both 
alum and lime treatment so that the 
proper treatment can be given when re- 
quired. 

Red Water 

Red water troubles which are common 
to impounded supplies and which can 
almost invariably be traced to the car- 
bon dioxide produced by the organic 
life in the reservoir, can very easily and 
quickly be eliminated by lime treatment, 


or lime treatment in connection with 
aeration. 
Prechlorination 
Relatively recent experiments with 


chlorination either in the raw water or 
in the coagulated water before filtration, 
in addition to regular chlorination of the 
treated water, indicate that sterilization 
without the bad-taste effects common to 
chlorination of impounded waters may 
be effected by the split treatment. As 
in the case of chemical treatment, how- 
ever, this question of “partial” chlorina- 
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tion or “dual” chlorination is a matte 
for individual study and cannot be dis 
cussed at any length here. 


Summary 

1. That the impounding reservoir 
an important and widely used source o 
municipal water-supply. 

2. That in many districts, as in 
southern Iowa, the impounding reser- 
voir offers the only really satisfactory 
solution to the water-supply problem. 

3. That in Iowa it is possible to de- 
velop water-supplies to the extent of 
125,000 to 150,000 gallons per day per 
square mile of drainage area, provided 
suitable dam sites and drainage areas 
are available. 

4. That impounded water in general 
requires more careful and complete 
treatment than river water, but if 
treated properly, it is entirely satis- 
factory for municipal use, and is usually 
of a much softer quality than the ground 
water available. 


RIVERS 
By HORACE A. BROWN 
Brown ano Cook, ConNSULTING ENGINEERS, 
Orrumwa, Iowa 


IVERS are natural drainage 
ditches which carry off the 
surplus water falling on the 


drainage area through which they run 
In the early days our rivers were rea- 
sonably clear streams, practically free 
from dangerous contamination. When 
settlers moved in, they polluted the 
streams and loosened up the soil so that 
much of it was washed into the rivers, 
until today all our streams have become 
highly polluted with dangerous sewage 
and made turbid with the silt washed 
from farms all over the drainage area. 

Cities and towns have grown rapidly, 
and it has been the universal practice 
oi all cities and towns located along the 
rivers to dump all their sewage and the 
majority of their industrial wastes di- 
rectly into the rivers, rendering the 
water unsafe for human consumption 

The old theory that water purifies it- 
self in running a certain distance has 
long since been proved to be a fallacy as 
far as bacterial removal is concerned. It 
is true that a certain degree of purifica- 
tion takes place with the time required 
to run a fixed distance, but the extent 
of the purification is not great. The 
factors entering into such purification 
are dilutions and time. Sunlight may 
aid in this process, although sunlight 
cannot penetrate deeply into turbid 
waters nor through ice. Sedimentation 
permits the settling of bacteria to the 
bottom, where they starve to death or 
are smothered in the mud. Natural fil- 
tration also helps. 

The time required for bacteria to die 
from such causes is certainly not less 
than from three to four weeks, during 
which time in a river flowing at the 
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rate of two or three miles per hour, 
many hundreds of miles will be traveled 
{ municipal water-supply, in order to 
be satisfactory today, must above all 
things be safe for human consumption 
all times. It must be plentiful so 
that the citizens may have all the water 
that they want for any purpose to which 
they desire to put it at all seasons of 
the year. It should be free from in- 
jurious chemicals, or chemicals that 
render it unfit for industrial uses, for 
the municipal water plant is always 
called upon to furnish large amounts of 
water for many varied industries. 


Safe Treatment 
The safest and best treatment of river 
water, in order to render it safe for mu- 
nicipal use, is aeration, coagulation, 
sedimentation, and filtration, followed 
by chlorination as a final safeguard. 


Aeration 

There are many different types of aera- 
tion in use, such as spray nozzles, foun- 
tains, cascades, or combinations of some 
of these. The essential feature is some- 
thing that will break the water into thin 
sheets and bring it into close contact 
with fresh air. The more thorough the 
breaking-up into thin sheets or fine 
sprays, and the more intimate the con- 
tact with fresh air, the more efficient the 
aerator will be. 


Coagulation 

Coagulation and sedimentation of a 
water is brought about through the in- 
troduction of certain chemicals such as 
aluminum sulphate or iron sulphate and 
lime, or soda ash; aluminum sulphate 
and lime are the most commonly used. 

Aluminum or iron sulphate is thor- 
oughly mixed with the raw water either 
before or at the point of entrance of 
the sedimentation basin. It is imme- 
diately transformed into aluminum or 
iron hydrate, which is a gelatinous sub- 
stance, insoluble in water, and which 
thoroughly permeates all the water. 
This immediately breaks up into pieces 
varying in size from about that of a pin 
head to a pin point. This “floc,” as it 
is usually called, is slightly heavier than 
water, and if the water in the sedimen- 
tation basin is slowed down to a proper 
rate, the floc settles quite rapidly to- 
ward the bottom of the basin, and, be- 
ing of a sticky, gelatinous character, it 
traps the bacteria and the particles that 
compose the turbidity and color and 
carries them along to the bottom of the 
basin, where they are held until the 
basin is washed out. 


Filtration 
By the time the water has passed 
through the sedimentation basin and is 
ready to be brought onto the filter beds, 
a very large percentage of the bacteria, 
turbidity and color have been removed 


although quite a heavy floc will still re- 
main in the water. The filter 
catches this floc, and a mat coat is 
quickly formed over the sand bed 
through which all of the water must 
pass; and in passing, the remaining bac- 
teria and turbidity and color are re- 
moved from the water to such an ex- 
tent that the effluent from the filters 
should usually show that at least 98 
per cent of the total bacteria in the raw 
water have been removed, as well as 
100 per cent of the turbidity and color 

It is also clear that by the action just 
described all of the alumina or iron 
that was added to the raw water has 
also been removed; it all becomes an 
insoluble material as soon as it is added 
to an alkaline water and the plant op- 
erator always keeps the water sufficiently 
alkaline by the use of lime or soda ash 
to insure the complete reduction of the 
aluminum sulphate into aluminum hy- 
drate. 


sand 


DEEP WELLS 
By H. F. BLOMQUIST 
SUPERINTENDENT, City WaATER-WORKS, 
Cepar Rapips, Ia 


EEP wells in this vicinity are 

considered to be wells that draw 

their supplies from water-bear- 
ing formations deeper than 200 feet be- 
low the surface. Chemically pure water 
is composed of the two elements hydro- 
gen and oxygen, but we do not find 
chemically pure water available for pub- 
lie water-supplies, neither would chem- 
ically pure water for various reasons be 
entirely satisfactory for such supplies 
Several compounds in the earth are 
slightly soluble in water, and small 
amounts of them dissolve when they 
come in contact with it as it flows 
through the earth in its cycle from rain 
back to the sea. The water in deep wells 
contains a number of compounds in so- 
lution which affect its uses even though 
such compounds are in small quantities. 
Thus, solutions of caleitum or lime, mag- 
nesium and other compounds impart to 
water a quality known as hardness, whch 
greatly affects its use, especially in the 
laundry, since a portion of the soap used 
in the process is wasted in neutralizing 
sich compounds. The new compound 
formed with soap is a sticky substance, 
detrimental to clothing because it ad- 
heres to the fibers of the materials 
washed, leaving it rough and stiff in- 
stead of soft and fluffy. The effect of 
hard water in heating coils and boilers 
is bad. 

A well water of good quality in lowa 
should be one low in total mineral com- 
pounds, say less than 300 p.p.m.; its 
hardness should be less than 12 grains 
per gallon; and the highest limit for 
iron compounds should be set at 0.5 
p.p.m. It should be free from organic 
compounds and dissolved gases that 
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would impart tastes or odors. Ground 
waters in this vicinity generally contain 
larger quantities of mineral solutions 
than this, and are therefore not so de 
sirable for industrial use as surface 


waters with the lower mineral content. 


Quality Variable 

Ground waters vary quite widely in 
the amount of mineral solutions they 
contain. This is natural, since they flow 
through different strata of earth and 
rock, which impart to them different 
kinds and different amounts of foreign 
matter. Water from the different strata 
of earth and rock in the same well there- 
fore have different qualities, some less 
objectionable than others. There is some 
general information available in geo- 
logical reports as to the quality of water 
In various deep wells, but since many 
deep wells go through a number of 
water-bearing formations, all of them 
may supply some water when such wells 
re pumped at high rates, causing the 
greater draw-down to reduce the water 
pressure in the well below that of the 
low-pressure strata, thus drawing from 
them also; while if pumped at lower 
rates, water may be drawn from only 
one or two of the high head formations: 
therefore, it is not possible to forecast 
definitely what the quality of water from 
u deep well will be 

The Cedar Rapids water-works has 
two deep wells used as an auxiliary sup- 
ply. One of these is a reconstructed 
well which was originally drilled to a 
depth of 2,200 feet, but later filled and 
plugged, leaving a depth of 1,500 feet, 
because it was found that the water from 
the deeper formations was more corro- 
sive and had a very high mineral con 
tent. When pumped at a rate of 600 
or 700 gallons per minute, four or five 
years ago with a draw-down of 70 or 
SO feet, the water from the reconstructed 
well had a total solid content of 570 
p.p.m. and a total hardness of 349 
p.p.m., or 204 grains per gallon, but 
after an air-lift which has a greater 
pumping capacity than the old pump 
was installed and the draw-down in- 
creased to 150 leet, the mineral content 
increased to 731 p.p.m 


and the total 
hardness to 480 p.p.m., or 28 grains per 
gallon. The other well, used simultane- 
ously and located about a mile away, 
was drilled to a depth of 1,500 feet and 
is pumped to a draw-down of approxi- 
mately 85 feet, and yields a water with 
a total solid content of 454 p.p.m ind 
a total hardness of 310 p.p.m., or 18.1 
grains per gallon. The temporary hard 
ness of both wells is nearly the 


same, 
the difference being in permanent hard- 
ness. The principal sources of both 
wells are the St. Peter and Jordan sand 
stones. Both wells are cased to a depth 


of 600 feet to shut out the upper waters, 
which are quite hard. The old well, in 
addition to being supplied from the main 
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’isthetic Objectives 
City 


By CHARLES 


IN CITY 


i> a 


ulders irchitects 


engineers 

look well to vou planning!  duild 
nobly! Hold to high ideals! Above all 
remember that man must have the joy 
of living, the real pursuit of happiness 
which ifter all, is onlv truly satisfied in 


highly esthetic environment in combi- 


nation with sound social and economic 
conditions 

Plan lo heautly Deliberatel ind 
carefully, every item of the master plan 
yust be thought ol, Irom i1t8 meception, 
with regard to the effect, the beauty that 
it will produce 

Plan for colo Human nature reacts 
sharply to color, which may be cheerful 
pleasing, extraordinarily stimulating; but 
is vet has been debased, desecrated most 
inhumanly, incontinently defiled und, 
purely because of carelessness In most 
communities. Color can make or destroy 
the best architecture it can retrieve much 
of the worst Color plenning in cities 
will some day be is Important as street 
planning 

Plan for indi dual 


characte Every 


city, county, or region has something of 
its verv own, of life, of subtle character, 
individuality. This is most precious. To 
preserve and enhance it is the prime duty 


ot every planner 
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and wise 


re required is never before The Chica- 
go Plan remains the greatest in the coun- 
try. because of the generous scale on 


which it has provided for the future 


architectural control 


} 
Plan comple te 
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SHALLOW WELLS make. It is not intended to discred 
By V. H. LEAR reliable well drillers, as they have know 
Manacer, Crry Uriuities, Newton, lowa edge that can be gained only bv long 
HE first problem connected with a experience, and their judgment car 
shall ell supply is, naturally, usually be depended upon. Some < 
the tol It is al-olutely the problems which come up, however 
essent th enty of prospect wells re purely questions of engineering and 
t down over the whole area, or at therefore a combination of expert engi- 
Cas large rt of it, and th care- neering judgment and the practical ex- 
record of the character and thick- perience of the well driller will bring 
ess of all str encountered in drill- the best results. 
ng, and samples of the water-bearing Information furnished by old settlers 
sand and grave be collected lor ar VSIs usually needs to be confirmed by actual 
hliminate guesswork when locating — tests 
nd developing shallow well supply Based on experience in Newton, Iowa, 
lime and money spent in prospecting some type of gravel-packed well is the 
pay big dividends in the end, and most economical when tubular wells are 


tc be used water-bearing sand 


in 
gravel which is not very coarse 
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in Conceiving the 
Plan 
H. CHENEY 


Patos Verpes Estates, Cait 
The 


pearance 


iy d 


is 


general architecture » Mass 


ap- 
all buildings, well 
is public, is essentially 


hie 


of private 
a matter of pub- 


concern Enormous de preciation and 


waste result from the present unregulated 
system of building* 
Plan fo maintain the “town picture 


The community is entitled to preserve the 
outward characteristics which deve lop as 
result of God-given natural beauty ort 


ol its being a community. The citv needs 
protection from disfigurement, and the 
preservation of old buildings. of natural 


beauty, and of architectural monuments 
Many of the older communities of Europe 
have protected these We 
much to be proud of ind preserve, 
the 
ern seaboard, and in our Spanish colonial 
inheritance in California and the South- 
keep them inviolate 

build better We 
but a in 
ippearance. Our station in civilization de- 
ind requires a better 
in education and insists 
upon a better environmental condition for 
our children and our children’s children 


that the 


long things 
} ive 
in 


our old colonial buildings of east- 


west, if we 
America 


rich 


must cities 


ure i nation, tawdry one 


mands dress, our 


progress culture 


temember 


architecture we 
leave behind us is the chief measure of 
our civilization. We must act as promptly 
to insure that in the future, at least, no 
more such tawdriness, no more such ugli- 
ness, no more such lack of color, shall be 


tolerated in new buildings 





se Municipal Control Over Private Architec- 

re Predicted Tae American Crry August 
1927 199 also Mr. Cheney's 1p Prog- 

s in Architectural Control page 248 Pro 

] National Conference on (¢ Planning 
1927 

kp ua Nore.—The foregoing rticle is ex- 
cerpted f Mr. Cheney's paper Building for 
Permanency The Esthetic Considerations in a 
Master Plan (or City Pian),”’ delivered before the 
National Conference on City Planning in Dallas, 
Texas, May 8, 1928 
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Why Some Vacationists Return Home—or Stay There 
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GOTO THE BEACH WE & 
WENT TO THE MOUNTAING 
LAST YEAR AND THE 
YEAR BEFORE — 















































WE'VE JUST COME To 





HOW 00 YOu EXPECT US THE WRONG BEACH, 
TO SPEND A VACATION JANE — LET'S GOTO 


IN THIS PLACE ? 


“SLOCUM BY THE SEA" 
IT's TERRIBLE®! 
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1 TOLD YOU"SLOCUM 


BAHERE'S A Nice coat f] WAS THE PLACE}, / 
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CAN GO DOWN To |/ 
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THIS 'S PERFECTLY 
AWFUL — IF WE EVER 
GET OUT OF THIS WE'RE 
GOING STRAIGHT TO 








THE MOUNTAINS — 




















iwish WE WERE 
THERE . THESE UGLY 
ROAO SIGNS ARE 
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Drafting the Building Code 


How a Community Can Proceed to Obtain Assurance of Better Methods of Construction 


Kansas INspecTION Bureau, 


NE of the most important prob- 
lems confronting any city is the 


drafting of a building code pro- 
and regulations 
construction, alteration 
removal of buildings or 


reasonable sale 


the 


ey lupment, or 


Viding 


governing 


structures. Certain standards of build- 
ing construction are necessary to sale- 
guard liie and property in the congested 
districts of our modern cities. Thousands 


of human lives and millions of dollars 
worth ol 
by the 


property have been sacrificed 


criminal neglect of those 


By O. J. SWANDER 


TOPEKA, 


ted engineer or architect, an experi- 
contractor, and a representative 
of the chamber of commerce or other 
civic organization, should form the per- 
sonnel of the committee. It is not neces- 
sary to have an atorney on the commit- 
tee, although after the code is finished, 
it may be submitted to one to see that it 
is legally binding 

In addition, it 
the services of 
architect or 


spiri 
I 


enced 


is desirable to secure 
a special consultant, an 
engineer who has had ex- 


KANSAS 


Inc., 207 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl., 
various engineering societies, certain uni- 
versity laboratories, and from many 
building materials organizations. Com- 
plete information on each subject should 
be assembled and studied before draft- 
ing that section of the code. 


Arrangement of Subject Matter 
A building code requires a systematic 
and logical arrangement of subject mat- 
ter to facilitate its use. One criticism 
often made of existing codes is 





in authority who permit the erec- 


tion and use of unsafe or defec- 
tive buildings. Certain economic 
or political forces are always ac- 
tive to lower the standards of 


onstruction, and public 
mini- 
hazard and to in- 
sure buildings that are structur- 


building « 
reguiation is necessary to 


mize the fire 


Putting Order Into Building Regulation 


Although some 600 cities are provided with 
building codes, there is a wide field for preparing 
new codes for other cities; and revisions of exist- 
ing codes are called for from time to time. 
article here presented is a concise statement of mat- 
ters to be taken into consideration in drawing up 
a building code for the protection of both the 


The 


that the same order is seldom fol- 
lowed in any two codes. One code 
may leave out important sections 
and be unnecessarily verbose in 
others, and frequently different 
sections conflict with each other. 
This is usually due to their hav- 
ing been revised from time to 


time, or to their having been 


5 community and the honest builder against dis- 
ally sale honest or unsafe construction. compiled by copying sections 
Most cities have realized their 4 more extensive treatment of this subject from from several codes, without suffi- 


and 
have made some attempt at legis- 
lation, although in many 
the resulting codes have been in- 
complete and inadequate, and 
ill-adapted to the needs of the 
Conditions vary slightly in 
und the details of a 
must be carefully 
designed to for individual 
physical characteristics or special 
occupancies, or to permit the use 
of native building materials. 


respons DOUITY to a degree 


Cases 


city 
every city, 
building 


code 


1] 
LLLOW 





related to this. 


another source is the Municipal Administration 
Service monograph, “The Preparation and Revision 
of Local Building Codes,” by George N. Thomp- 
son, Secretary of the Building Code Committee of 
the Department of Commerce. 
page 473 of Tue American Crry for October, 1927, 
At the convention of the New Jer- 
sy League of Municipalities, in February of this 
year, Mr. Thompson presented a paper on this sub- 
ject, wherein he outlined the steps to be taken in 
getting a good code established, and emphasized 
that, by keeping abreast of modern conditions and 
recent experiments, codes can be so revised as to 
reduce building costs. 


A brief article on 


cient care to prevent duplication, 
repetition or conflict. 

A code is much more easily re- 
ferred to if it follows a carefully 
worked-out logical plan, and the 
more simple the plan, the easier 
the code will be to enforce. Also, 
it is easier for an architect prac- 
ticing in a number of cities to 
comply with local regulations if 
all codes in different cities follow 
a similar plan. 

Two general methods of code 








The items of construction cost 
must be carefully watched, because, while 
from an engineering standpoint it is pos- 
sible to build fireproof and accident-safe 
buildings, it is not yet practicable for 

to live and work in such struc- 
The building code must be de- 
insure the required minimum 
without imposing an undue 
burden upon the construction industry. 
It should be remembered that a building 
code is based upon the police power, its 
only purpose being to safeguard life and 
property, and it is not to be confused 
of specifications setting forth 
desirable standards. 


evervone 
tures 
signed to 


of safety 


with a set 


Committee Personnel 

Building codes are commonly spon- 
sored or drafted by chambers of com- 
merce or other civic organizations, by 
building officials, or by a special building 
code committee. Probably the most de- 
sirable method is by a carefully selected 
building code committee. The chief 
Duilding official, the fire chief, a public- 


codes. 
on the 
committee are seldom able to give more 
than a small part of their time to the 
work, and the details can best be worked 
out by a specialist thoroughly conversant 
with the latest developments in the 
building trades. 

The fire insurance interests, through 
the agency of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York City, lend valuable assistance to 
cities drafting new building codes or re- 
vising old ones. Because of its broad 
experience, this organization is well 
qualified to advise on details of building 
construction, especially on those items 
relating to fire safety, and every city 
should solicit its assistance. 

Considerable information on the sub- 
ject of building codes may be secured 
from the United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., the Underwriters Laboratories, 


perience in drafting building 
Members qualifying for service 


arrangement are in vogue. One 
takes up each class of occupancy in a 
separate chapter, and gives in detail the 
code provisions applying to each com- 
pany. This results in a complete build- 
ing code for each class of occupancy, 
which necessitates considerable repeti- 
tion and increases the cost of printing. 
The second method gives the code provi- 
‘ons for each type of construction and 
the occupancies, specifying 
those which will be permitted in each 
class of construction. The latter plan 
has been followed in the building code 
recommended by the National Board of 
“ire Underwriters, and is the plan recom- 
mended by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce in their bulletin, 
“Recommended Practice for Arrange- 
ment of Building Codes.” 

The recommended outline for building 
codes contained in this bulletin has been 
given wide publicity, and it is a good one 
to follow, in the interest of uniformity 
and the resultant simplification of manu- 
facturing and building design. 


classifies 
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LIST OF CHAPTERS 


Preface. — Title and Scope 


Chapter 1. Administration 
2. Definitions 
3. Classifications 
4. General Building Restrictions 
5. Zoning 
6. Light and Ventilation 


7. Means of Egress 

8. Materials, Loads, and Stresses 

9. Construction 

10. Precautions During Erection 

11. Fire Protection 

12. Chimneys and Heating Appli- 
ances 

13. Special Occupancy Provisions 

14. Elevators 

15. Plumbing 

16. Heating 

17. Electrical 

18. Signs and Billboards 

19. Fire-Extinguishing Equipment 


In order that the city may be informed 
of proposed construction and the code 
properly enforced, it must require a per- 
mit before the erection or alteration of 
any structure is started. Before a per- 
mit is issued, the applicant is required to 
furnish complete specifications and all 
necessary plans of the proposed work. 

It is also desirable to require a certifi- 
cate of occupancy before a building can 
be occupied, and to require all changes 
of occupancy to be reported. This will 
insure that the floors will safely bear 
the loads characteristic of the proposed 
occupancy. If this is not done, an un- 
necessarily large margin of safety must 
be required when the building is erected 

A provision must also be inserted in 
the building code to create the office of 
building inspector, and to authorize the 
employment of deputies and _ subordi- 
nates. 

An important section of the code is the 
one defining all terms used in the code 
which would not be readily interpreted 
by the layman. Many terms are used 
in the building trades which have no 
meaning in the sense in which the words 
are commonly used. Court decisions are 
always based on the meaning of terms 
as they are defined in a dictionary, even 
if the word is commonly used in a dif- 
ferent sense. The code recommended by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
defines such terms as cellar, factory, 
dwelling, court, garage, hotel, and so 
forth. 

Classification of Buildings 

Before taking up the details of build- 
ing construction, the code should classify 
buildings, first, by occupancy, and sec- 
ond, by the types of construction. A 
siutable grouping of occupancies is under 
one of the following headings, with suit- 
able subdivisions under each heading: 

1. Publie buildings 
2. Residences 
3. Business buildings 

All types of building construction may 
then be classified according to the follow- 
ing table, and one of the general types 


ol construction specihed tor each classifi- 
cation or sub-item in the oceupancy 
table: 
1. Frame construction 
2. Non-fireproof construction 
a. Ordinary construction 
b. Mill construction 
3. Fireproof construction 
Another important section of the 
building code is the one defining the fir 
limits. These should include the mer 
cantile district, together with a full block 
en each side. It is not sufficient to u 
clude only the built-up mercantile dis 
trict; the damage there is already don 
Alleys should not be used as boundaries, 
because a fire can easily sweep across an 
alley It is not fair to require an owne! 
in the mercantile district to build a brick 
or fireproof building, and permit it to be 
exposed across 4 narrow alley by a large 
area frame building 
The heights and areas pe rmissible for 
each occupancy or type ol construction 
should be specified in the code. It is 
desirable to limit frame buildings, except 
those used for single dwellings, to two 


{ 


stories in height. Permissible heights for 
other forms of construction will vary 
weccording to the street widths, the occ) 
pancey, and the type ol construction 

One of the greatest factors contribut 
ing to large fire losses is excessively large 
areas, especially in buildings of frame or 
ordinary Larger areas 
may be permitted when a building front 


construction 


on two or three streets than when it is 
located in the middle of a block 

Another factor that has a bearing on 
permissible height and area limits is the 
fire protection available in a city. Cities 
that have only a small fire flow available 


should not permit buildings of very large 
area, and the height of buildings which 
may safely be permitted depends upon 
the hydrant pressure, or, where pumping 
engines are in service in the fire depart- 


ment, upon their capacity 


Exits and Fire Escapes 
The lack of exit facilities is. probably 


the greatest contributing cause to the 


loss of life by fire, and one of the most 


important sections of the building code 


is the one dealing with exit requirements 


All buildings should have at least two 


means of exit remote from each other 


The code may also limit the number of 
persons allowed in existing buildings ac- 
cording to the capacity of the exit facili- 


ties of such buildings. 

In spite ol the fact that many state 
and municipal regulations require out 
side fire-escapes, the escapes, as they are 


usually constructed, are merely make- 


shifts, at the best. One frequently sees 


on hospitals and schools, hre-escapes that 
would tax the agilitv of an able-bodied 


man to descend. Outside fire-escapes are 
often inaccessible to portions o! a build 


ing except by going through halls that 
may be impassable owing to fire or 
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smoke, and many lives have been lost 
on hre-es ipes that were not shielded 


from flames coming out of lower-story 


Smoke-prool towers which are essen 


tially hreprool shafts cut off from the 
remainder of the building are preferable 

nre-esc pes Cinee nerson enters 
the tower, he is safe, even though the 


re may have involved all floors of the 


n for standpipes for eitl 
private or public use, and they are a 
safe means by which the fire department 
can reach the floor where the fire ha 
broken out; this is very important in 
high buildings 


stairs properly cut off may so be con 


Horizontal exits and 
i 
sidered in calculating exit capacities 


Structural Details 

The building code must also go into 
detail regarding various features of engi 
neering design. The quality of materials 
icceptable must be specined ind meth 
ods of testing materials must be specific 
ly provided for. The code must give 
the permissible working stresses for vari- 
ous materials, and must fix the factor of 
safety required for others. The floor 
oads, wind = stresses, and secondary 
for which a building must be de 


Methods of 


determining bearing value of soils should 


stresses 


1 1 


signed should be set forth 


be deseribed, and the extent of founda- 
tion walls and footings, as well as the 
should be 
pes ol soils 
Requirements should be included cov- 
ering the thickness, height, and structur- 


permiss1Di¢ oads on piles, 


specined tor difierent ty 


details of walls These details will 
vary for different materials and for dif- 
ferent types of walls. Regulations should 
include bearing, non-bearing, and panel 
fire-walls, party walls, and exterior divi- 
sion walls. Regulations covering para- 


pet walls should also be inserted 


Fire Protection 

\ complete building code will include 
regulations covering hre-protection de- 
tails. All structural members, especially 
in buildings housing combustible con- 
tents, should be protected bv concrete, 
terra-cotta, or other approved material. 
Methods of fireproofing columns, girders, 
ind beams should be described in detail 
The details of floor construction for dif- 
ferent occupancies, and types of build- 


ing construction should be set forth in 


this section of the code; these details 
vill include fireproofing, waterproofing, 
nd drainage 

Pres ons for preve ng the spread 
ot fire sl d also be set forth. Unpro- 
tected vertica und horizonta openings 
alwavs contmbute to the spread of fire 
from floor to floor or from one section 
of a building to another. The fire-re- 


sistance periods of partitions, inclosures 
for elevator shafts, 


dumb- 
waiters, and other openings between 


stairways, 
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f } ; ? ed for each e struction and equipment of « rs } ynditions outlined would be to 
, nd the ins ition of all plumbing, in- the way to very serious abuses. No 
” a othe aa Sy mmaiaes?, (ale heating could afford to allow such a syste 
3 a ii exis s it would take full control 
ling ) ! equipme! . 
Ae : ’ the otheer ol! the charity department 
, vinin reac ibaines i ce it in the hands of a privat 
y Les z The on reo t vr < ‘ — yT ’ 
. = ue Ite n ne n this reply the section of 
" -_. ele equipmen Mos cS d Poor Law is quoted which 
f f f equire hh electric ns ns les that mm emergency cases the | 
‘ ng ~ iy I ecordance W th he require sn ill se nd to the publie we lf ire co 
0 n ments of the est editior he N sioner of the district in which the 
el < nd . Ble ri ( le es, or, if the pate nt’s home is 
‘ ' wn, to the commissioner of the pul 
Y re district . ospita] 
ments Results of a Good Code listri in which the hospital 
a ( oat silk ae eieieln . " 1, a report of the facts of the « 
au commissioner shall be resp« ns 
eg t | ! eocde re mine ( ! . 
5 * letermining whether any public 
, gles ¢ ' e benefits ar . estes Gx Ghn-atein tit Galina 
- . I int! t 4 ire of the patient 
} ’ ‘ ~ ” 
© ben 5 Binghamton expresses leniency 
riment re irent, a it thy with unavoidable tardy not 
either les f ind pre mm ¢ emergency cases, but mak 
Special Occupancies ecting age es soon be yuigh investigation before paving ho 
0 ‘ e sl ( evident. ¢ < } les ( bills; Elmira also, sometimes col 
ng to theaters. schools ng regu ns re haracterize ng from the family later by instal 
yg ees ‘etmenta flimsily cons ed buildings 9 “ s. Jamestown pays hospital bills on! 
ecupancies. Many losses, high insurance rates rom the date application is made by soi 
' , , ber of the family 
azards t often by the ss 0 e in es n 
led. and these require building f ires. Our large ant re Mechanicville would not pay a hos 
e inserted this part « oss could be much reduced , fee based on individual fees on a case th 
~ ne theaters require our great confi grations could hav een tI city had not committed, but would i 
} |} } cept the charge if the case was a proper 
: ering the arrange prevented by adequate building reg , 
a ; obligation and would have been committ: 
nstruction of proscenm tions. The res of a good building code 
; - by the city if an application had beer 
rtains, and fireproofing that is properly enforced will, after ew : 
} , made 
years, be apparent, in any cit DV bet 
: — New Jochelle does not pay lor in) 
()t] hicl e essent \ ter-constructed buildings educed fir . 
: : ; “ : ings, 1 . cases admitted to the hospital unless an 
verning cir mm 1oss, Jow fire-insurance rates, and thorization has first been obtained from 
} l ( ne m- reased sarety lit he charities ce partment ; in othe r words 
in Jamestown, back bills are not paid 
I ’ WI ‘ ~~ 1" by the department. Like Lockport, New 
nde iat Conditions Does a City Become Re-  Rochetic sends long cases to the county 


sponsible for the 


Care of Sick Poor in Hospitals? 


ee N York St ‘ ). I n indebtedne which it 
th different degrees is not cor 
| neral, th visl ) The la I | conclude tl he | )- 
1 of ch cases nd, tl il hos | was a poor b ess con- 
r notification leans cern im no g made inquiry ( 
by the hospita yn s to the responsibility for the ent's 
n In j no bill Various city charities d 8 
lw yssible 1 o which ie rol W sul i - 
) t erg \ eling! yn this point I gh wit! 
| » be ) | recogni | ortar g 
hould wal ng d wher } Lex han 
! week in t] Intaiming ar le 8 All 
} r the bill tl vs 
i bv tl ent or his | ul | om hos ndet 
the thetical oan , . ‘ . 
oe ae eee The Historic Cambri 
M n by the chat Automobile Pa 
\ York &§ cite 
on Jar 14 a Phew cca RABLE opposition has de- 
( to i veloped to the propos i 
week rt of the hist Comn ( 
ice witl ~ t bridge, Mass.., | : sick yr king 
) ) mber of automobiles rt} ggesti : i 
ly he case may to Mayor Edward W. Quinn and the City 
wr hospital ex Council by the Cambridge Tr Board 
1 informs the idea being that this woul rd a 
} thev have no oney oO remedy for the problem of eve ng rk- 
expense The hospital ing in the Harvard Square district 
} re se to the public char- Timothy Ahearn, City Electrician and 
cle i requests that the pa- Chairman of the Trattc Board, stated that 
nt becor city ease and the charity the Common was originally set aside as a 
lepartmer iy the hospital expense n common grazing-ground for cattle and 
horses and that as the automobile of to- 


word 


other 





charity departme nt is to 


hos} tal 


New York Citv has a strict rule that 
thin 24 hours the Commissioner of 


lic Welf must be notified of the recep- 


ire 


tion or discharge of any person for whos« 
care city or county funds are to be paid 
Oswego has a similar rule Rochester 
makes the requirement 48 hours, and, in 
return, investigates and reports within 48 
hours. Rome pays only for what it orders; 


ses are accepted at the county hos- 


tal and paid for from the city tax levy 
These and the other cities that have re- 
ted upon their methods of dealing with 

he oblem give evidence of tempering 
stice with mercy 


lze Common and the 
rking Problem 


la takes the place of the horses used in 
ears gone by, there should be no objec- 
on to using a part of the Common for 
rking purposes. The increase in restau- 
rants and the building of the new Com- 
inder Hotel have increased the demand 
for parking space in the vicinity 
Chief of Police McBride, Chief James 
M. Casey of the Fire Department, and 
\cting Superintendent of Streets Holt ar 
in favor of the Common parking schem« 
but historical societies and residents of 
the section are opposed to it It is ex- 
pected that a special committee will be 
ppointed to study the situation 

















Cooperating Effectively with | 


the 


T would seem to be self-evident that 

the topography of the site is one 

of the factors to be considered in 
the plotting of a subdivision, if the plot 
can properly be called a design, or even 
1 reasoned business proposition, savs 
Henrv V. Hubbard, Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Society ol Landscape Architects and 
Professor ol Landscape Architecture at 
Harvard University, in an article, “The 
Influence of Topography on the Lavout 
of Land Subdivision,” in the April issue 
of Landscape Architecture, the quarterly 
of which he is Editor Indeed, he idds, 
the idea is slowly percolating into our 
intelligence, but there are still many 
subdivisions being put on the market 
which prove that not all of us have ab- 
sorbed the notion 


“Of course if you have a dead flat piece 
of ground, and there is nothing existing 
or predicable to make the roads go one 


way rather than another, then the cheap- 
est scheme to plot, and lay out, and de- 
scribe and construct and sell is a ‘grid- 
iron’ of straight roads and rectangular 
lots, though that is not saving that its 


ippearance will be interesting.” 


And the gridiron is not, Mr. Hubbard 
hastens to add, a curse laid upon oul 
cities by pure malevolence or even pure 
inertia. A straight line is after all, the 
shortest distance between two given 
points—for the engineer if not for Mr 
Einstein. A gridiron is a recognizable 
and reasonable-looking thing on a map 
Esthetic justification for it goes even 
further—in most styles of architecture 
buildings are chiefly of straight lines and 
right angles, and the harmony-loving in- 
ner eye calls for the grouping of build- 
ings into compositions where straight 
lines and right angles mostly make uy 
the street frontage. 


If, however the street frontage is not 
dominated by formal architecture, as 
usually it is not, then the necessary 
adaptation of the street to the topog- 
raphy to avoid foolish expense brings 
the topography into the composition as 
an important—often as a dominant 
factor giving opportunity for the esthetic 
development of design 


“You can run your streets in curves, ot 
possibly broken straight lines, fitted as 
closely as may be to the surface You 
can make the most of the compositions of 
hill and dale and outlook naturally offered 
and you can treat the houses as incidents 
in a composition fundamentally natural 
rather than architectural. Also in som 
cases you can get a unity of design by 
the sequential curvature of the streets 


Layout of Land 








themselves and their flowing relation to It | 
each other as wel s to the ground ivIs 
Any type ol arrangement, Mr. Hub- ‘ tha Int meal . ne 
bard believes, will prove good o1 bad er ne s 
iwecording to circumstances It is easy ol s! } | d 
to find cities where rectangularitv and vioded If the lots 
rectilinearity have produced enormous ninces | 
expense ind great monotony with no Ye would e the 1 the 
sufficient offsetting advantage; and it is cmos. resp to whe | . irying 
equally easy to find cities where the un no SEeyneeee oe Hh lol the gre ount 
planned addition of house to house and > ~. ; 
CAUSE t w i} } y 
street to street, each serving only its own | A , 
purpose, has produced nothing mor a Se Y 
noble than an inconvenient mess The inevitable ; eh es 
writer continues: ots whiel | t y 
vered \ t! n I 
Adaptation of Street Plan to hy y is doomed in anv < nd 1) 
Topography roads and | ght better | wees 
What we are interested in here is ar or then ‘ nd for another kind 
ittempt to consider how far we can rea- peau resumably smashing ruthless 
sonably go toward the detailed adaptation hrough the resent undulations and tree 
of streets, lots, and buildings to local use growth. Of rse in these circumstances 
ind especially to local topography still ou would tr yur itmost to t the 
not thereby sacrificing the admited ad- lots on the flattest and I eresting 
intages of what we have ealled the grid ground, and to preserve the steepest and 
iron, at least not sacrificing them without most imteresting ground in | local 
idequate return in equal convenience, and or general—which could br rge enough 
in another type of beauty to include nspoiled solr ot tl best « 
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TOPOGRAPHY SHOULD BE THE DECIDING FEATURE IN THE SUBDIVISION LAYOUT 


1. Rectangular gridiron on slope, length of block level Rectangular gridiron, steeper streets 


diagonal to slope. 3. Rectangular gridiron, all streets diagonal to slope 4. Irregular rectilinear 
plan, fitting varying slopes. 5. Curvilinear plan, fitting varying slopes. 6. Relation of street 
to ground dominant over block pattern 











134 
1! origina natural beauty We oiten 
ee cases which would be laughable if they 
were 1 ible, where land is sold 
houselots because it is naturally beauti- 

|. but when the houselots are created 
this ine tably completely destroys the 
natural | y which first attracted the 
purchaser As we shall have occasion to 
say again, the individual landowner can- 
not help this, but the city, 
through zoning olten can Dy steering 
each \ ae velopment into the land 
most appropriate tor it 

There is little difficulty in the adapta- 
tion to topogr iphy of a layout of lots of 
say, five acres each, and upward, unless 
the topography is very rough. There is 
room to arrange the streets to fit the sur- 

ind to get to the house sites and 

garages with entrance drives, because the 
lots can be of very irregular shapes and 


different sizes and still be pe rfectly usable 


The diftheulty increases as the lots get 

iller, and as, therefore, the relation of 
he ho und garage to the lot boundary 
ind to the street grade become tighter, 
ind it worst where the lot is at 
ts minimum effective size, that is, where 
ill the area of the lot is used for neces- 
ury purposes of residence, approach, 
clearance, setback, and so on, and thers 
is little ‘slack’ in which to take up differ- 
ences ol grade 

This minimum effective size or more 
particularly lot width—differs according 


to the type of housing, and re ally works 
out as three separate problems the single- 
family house, the semi-detached house, and 
houses in rows or groups Phe multiple- 
family house ipartment house, hotel, and 
so on—is a special problem in architecture 
rather than in adaptation to topography, 
because of the enormous preponderance 
of the requirements of the building over 
those of the open land in the lot That 
is, in these ises the land must be adapted 
to the building, more than the building 
to the land 

In any case, the gridiron plan of streets 
will work far as grades are concerned 
up to the point where the steepest natu- 


ral slope does not exceed the steepest 
illowable street gradient. Up to this 
point the reason against the use of the 
gridiron, if any, would be likely to be an 
esthetic one; namely, the ugliness of the 


gridiron not strongly supported by houses, 
ind unrelated undulating toy 
raphy 

“The 
cases related to the ground surface 
example, it is reasonable to run the streets 
with one set parallel to the hillside and 
set at right angles up and down the 
hill, making the length of the blocks face 
on the level streets, and thus having no 
trouble from lot access off steep streets 
Se 9). Bat dines the biliides are 
naturally not all parallel, this often re- 


to an O£- 


gridiron can, however, be in some 


For 


one 


sults in an abandonment of one rectan- 
gular gridiron for any large area 
“The next step, if the steepness of the 


sloping street is great, is of 
to run the sloping streets diagonally up 
the hills, thus abandoning the rectangular 
gridiron (see Fig. 2), or, conceivably, to 
maintain the rectangular gridiron, but to 
set it diagonally on the hillside, thus hav- 
considerable gradient on all the 
Fig. 3). Going still further, 
each block may be fitted to the topography 
somewhat independently, producing an 
irregular gridiron (see Fig. 4), and finally, 
in this type of adaptation, the gridiron 
be composed of curved streets (see 


too course 


Ing i 


streets 


(see 


may 
Fig. 5) 

“So far, we may have succeeded in hav- 
ing the streets 
ol course the 


twice 


more or less par illel, and 
distance between adjacent 

the depth of a lot Sut 
if the topography is very steep and irregu- 
lar, we may have to abandon the parallel- 
ism the in order to run them 
with possible gradients. This makes irreg- 
ular blocks and so, irregular lots (see Fig. 
6). Perhaps the irregularity may be put 
into a park, and the residential blocks re- 
tained essentially parallel-sided. Perhaps, 
however, the residential blocks themselves 
may have to be irregular, and the differ- 
taken up by interior playgrounds, 
or church sites, or exceptional and irregu- 


streets 1s 


ol streets, 


ences 
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lar lots. Here the pattern of the gridiron 
has disappeared, and the unity in design 
is in dominance of natural topography 
ind probably also in pleasant flow of cury- 
ing streets, major and minor, recognizing 
the flow and the amount of traffic. 

“As we have said, this degree of adapta- 
tion of layout to topography is easier with 
larger lots. Indeed, with really small lots 
the expense and waste is so great that it is 
usually better not to attempt small lots in 
such places, and the city may often be 
well-advised so to zone such areas as to 
foree small-lot developments into places 
where they will pay the developer better, 
ind so pay the city better, in the end.” 

Mr. Hubbard discusses the adaptation 
of lots to topography, in some detail, and 
adds, in conclusion, that the adaptation 
of residential land to subdivision is no 
simple matter either as a business prop- 
osition or as an esthetic problem, either 
from the point of view of the developer 
who buys raw land wholesale and sells 
houselots retail, or from the point oi 
view of the city, which must ultimately 
be responsible for his mistakes. 

“Economically, the whole point is 
what you get for what you pay. But 
the ultimate consumer is the commun- 
ity, and the community should allot its 
lands, each to its own best use, so that 
the whole may be more efficient. This 
means zoning—not only as between busi- 
ness and manufacture and residence, but 
as to different kinds of residence in re- 
lation to topography. The city should 
see that money is not wasted in unneces- 
sarily overcoming topographic obstacles, 
for that leaves just so much less to go 
into the real values covered by cost or 
rent of houses. And the city should see 
that existing natural beauty, which as 
it stands is a real asset, is not wasted 
by the construction of residences injudi- 
ciously related to the ground or resi- 
deneces which could be better located in 
another place.” 


Fixing Lines for Future Widening of Village 
Streets without Present Cost 


efficient and 
for wider streets 
taking of land or lia- 


Fomngp car age sale 
4 Away to fix lines 

without 
bility 


immediate 
for payment or damage, by the es- 
tablishment of an official map under the 


Village Law of New York State, Section 
179(e) et seq., is outlined by Frank B 
Williams, Esq., in a recent bulletin of the 


Westchester County 
“The advant 


lines for 


Planning Federation 
wes and effect of fixing the 
wider street in this manner are 

There is no way in which the 
landowner can dispute the validity of the 
new line, as 


is follows 


The establishment of 
the new line is not a taking of any land; 
it is not even a threat of taking. Streets 
have been mapped for forty years in New 
York City and no move has been made 
to acquire the land for a physical opening. 
There is no damage to the owner by the 
fixing of the line. The making of the 
map is not a cloud on the title, but, like 


such 


zoning, a mere police regulation. (Mat- 
ter of City of New York (Avenue D) 200 
N z 536 Lincoln Trust Co. 1 Wilham 
Building Corporation, 229. N. Y. 313 
“And there is no injustice to the owner 
He is still free to apply for a permit to 
build up to the old line. It is true that 
the building commissioner will refuse the 
permit, but only as a preliminary to the 
application of the landowner to the board 
of appeals for the right to build to the old 
line. And if there is any good reason why 
he should build to the old line, he is al- 
lowed to do so. If he can get a reasonable 
return without doing so, a permit is, and 
should be, refused; but if, for instance, a 
permit for a temporary structure is needed 
to increase the revenue so as to make it 
fair, the board will grant it. It is the 
same principle which has been so success- 
ful in zoning and variances which zoning 
boards of appeal grant to relieve undue 


liardship, but only when such hardship ex- 
ists; and, with the hardship removed, the 
zoning ordinance as a whole stands. 

“If you are met by the somewhat gen- 
eral objection of a well-informed lawyer, 
that the older statutes with regard to of- 
ficial maps were held unconstitutional and 
the new statutes will meet the same fate, 
your answer is that the older statutes were 
deficient in that they did not provide a 
remedy in cases of injustice, while the new 
statutes, drafted in the full experience of 
zoning, do give a remedy—the same rem- 
edy that the courts have held to be ade- 
quate in zoning, now upheld so completely 
by our courts. It is the board of appeals 
which has made zoning just, winning for 
it the emphatic approval of our courts, and 
it is the inclusion of boards of appeal in 
the new laws for official maps which makes 
these laws fundamentally different from 
the old laws and fundamentally sound.” 
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A Rock Barrier to Civic 


ETWEEN the westerly city limits 
of Duluth, Minn., and Pigeon 
Point, Canada, oecurs the largest 

outcropping of gabbro in the world. 
[This stone is very hard and tough and 
occurs in a series of great bosses along 
the north banks of the St. Louis River 
and the north shore of Lake Superior 

Duluth, with a population of 110,000, 
ust naturally grew up between these 
protruding bosses and the water line, 
ind now enjoys the distinction of being 
the tenth largest city, as to area, in the 
United States, and has an extreme length 
oi over 24 miles. 

One ol these bosses, exte nding beyond 
its fellows, originally reached the water’s 
edge and, sharply dividing the city into 
“East End” and “West End,” has al- 
wavs been designated the “Point of 


Rocks.” 


Crusher Plant Installed 

\s appears on the accompanying pic- 
ture, a roadway was finally constructed 
around the point by removing a small 
portion of the tip, filling in the ravines 
and reclaiming some of the low ground, 
but it has always been the ambition of 
almost every administration to open Su- 
perior Street, the city’s main business 
thoroughfare, through the Point instead 
of around it. In 1906, the city pur- 
chased quarrying equipment and a rock 
crusher and started reducing the barrier 
to crushed rock for municipal purposes 
in the hope of making the project self- 
supporting. 

The crushing of rock was continued 
for thirteen years, until 1919, when the 
Commissioner of Public Works shut 
down the crusher and dismantled the 
entire plant on the grounds that crushed 
rock could be secured at a less cost 
from commercial crushers. During this 
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AS THE POINT OF ROCKS LOOKED AT THE TIME THE STONE FELL AND DEMOLISHED 
THE AUTOMOBILE 


period the city records would indicate ing auton it, mira 

that approximately 55,000 cubic yards ing neither the oceuy 

of rock had been removed, a little less Phe t the ppropriated SLO (4 
than one-third of the total amount to finance the removy ol out 3,00 
necessary to complete the opening of vards thi verhanging mate! 
the street The average cost of the While this was going o1 

work as indicated by these records was great ce g I I 

S86 cents per cubic yard of solid rock tion of the 

over and above the market valu I the 


: piles etetenien Whi on 
material produced The discontinuance Extensive Plans Prepared 


of the work occurred just at the time In preparing the final plat r Carry 

when the demand for crushed rock was ing 

Increasing with the demand for extensive objectives in view: first, the opening 

paving operations, and thus the project Superior Street; s g 

was deprived of the most advantageous grade on M« (venue at its conne 

period for real accomplishment tion with Superior Street; third, utilizing 
About four years ago, a small portion the removed mater n building a ore 

constructed 


of the ledge became loosened bv the water to enable a park to be 
frost and rain and slid down the rocky ong the lakeshore by re ming grou! 
f 


ce into the street, demolishing a pass- djoining narrow strip of shore 














VIEW OF DULUTH ADJOINING THE GABBRO BOSS CALLED THE POINT OF ROCKS 
The positions of the proposed roadways are indicated by crosses on the illustration 
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SCENE DURING THE REMOVAL OF A PORTION OF THE POINT OF ROCKS 


The inclined seam in line with the lower side of the balanced boulder contains enough metallic 
silver and copper to keep old-time prospectors interested 


but recently and, 


construction ot a 


icquired by the city; 
start the 
roadway Ip the hillside on a grade that 
would imit of street 


railway service. 


The 


there ire educa- 


ie seventeen states 

tion qualifications for electors. They 
ure Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Delawar Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusets, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Virginia, Washing- 


ton, and Wyoming. In Colorado the con- 


stitution gives the Legislature authority 
to establish such a test, and in North Da- 
kota the constitution instructs the Legis- 
lature to establish one by law, but appar- 
ently no enabling act has been passed in 
either State 

In New Mexico the 


scribes that the 


constitution 
right to vote 


pre- 
shall never 
be restricted on account of inability to 
speak, read, or write English or Spanish 
except by a three-quarters vote of the 
electors voting in the state and at least 
a two-thirds vote in each county. In two 
states, Alabama and Louisiana, the voters 
may qualify either by a literacy test or 
by ownership of property. In Georgia the 
literacy test is one of five ways of qualify- 


This service was to replace the inclined 
railway, a rather unique but antiquated 
structure up which ears are drawn by a 
cable to an elevation of about 550 feet 


1928 


n nine blocks, at which point it form 

junction with a 
to Duluth Heights, 
Duluth’s 
together 


surface line leading 
a suburban villags 
corporate limits The 
with the line to the 
now operates at 


inside 
incline, 
Heights, an annual los 
of over $40,000 and is further discredited 
by being unable 
hour business. 


to care for the rusl 
The fourth was probably 
the most important feature of the whol 
scheme, as the proposed roadway offers 
the only feasible route leading from the 
wholesale and terminal districts to the 
[ron 
circuitous 


tange towns without 
trip through the 


district, as 


making 
congested 
business well as providing 
for the operation of trolleys instead of 
cable cars. 

To finance the work, the 1925 Legis- 
lature enacted a bill enabling the city 
ten-year serial 
$500,000. In 
the provisions of 


1¢ issue bonds not to 


exceed accordance with 
this act, proposals 
were received for doing the work by con- 
tract, but when the city proposed to sel) 
the bonds, a referendum election was 
demanded at which the bonds were voted 
down. The defeat of the bonds was un- 
doubtedly largely due to the fact that 
people were at the time receiving their 
tax statements indicating an increase of 
from 15 to 20 per cent over last year, 
resulting from an building 

School 


also the construction of a 


extensive 
campaign 
Board 
new city hall on the part of the City 
Council. 

Just how long the results of this 
election will postpone the work is hard 
to say, but it is quite evident that the 
friends of the project do not consider 
themselves defeated and that the matter 
will be given further consideration at a 
time more opportune for consideration 
on its merits. 


carried out by the 
and 


Literacy Test for Voters 


ing 
Thus, * 


constitutions 


than one-third of the 
prescribe literacy tests for 
voting,” according to facts and figures as- 
sembled by the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research, and published in 
Citizen's Business, its official bulletin, of 
a recent date, under the title “A Literacy 
Test for Voters?” 

“A literacy test,” the study 
“Is an educational 


more state 


continues, 
qualification which 
makes ability to read and write, to ex- 
plain, or to speak the English language, 
a condition of the right to vote. The pur- 
pose has been to provide an intelligent 
electorate by excluding illiterates At 
times the test has been used to bar from 
the suffrage 
undesirable for 
illiteracy. . 

“Ten states, Alabama, California, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, Virginia, and 
Wyoming waive the literacy test if in- 
ability to qualify under it is caused by 


classes of voters considered 


reasons other than 


physical disability. Four exempt 
persons who had the right to vote, or who 
were 60 years old at the time the qualifica- 
tion was adopted. South Carolina exempts 
persons registered before January 1, 1898. 
In Oklahoma and North Carolina, the test 
appears in “grandfather clauses,” in which 
exemptions are made of persons or 
descendants of persons entitled to vote 
before the adoption of the fifteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
in 1870. 

“The last state to adopt a literacy test 
was New York. ag 

The study was made with a view to 
determining whether Pennsylvania should 
adopt the literacy test and the effect that 
such a test would have upon the city of 
Philadelphia. As the study states: 

“It is difficult to determine in the ab- 
sence of statistical evidence what effect, 
if any, the educational tests have had 
upon the intelligence of the voters, the 
quest for education, the size of the electo- 
rate, or the quality of government.” 


states 
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Grade Separations at Arterial 
Highway Intersections 


Depression of the Central Roadway, and Widening to Provide for Service Roadways 


ENGINEER IN CHARGE, TOPOGRAPHICAL BUREAI 


EPARATING the grades of ar- 
terial highways at their intersec- 
tions has long been recognized by 

city planners as a matter of great im- 
portance in all of the large cities 
throughout the United States, owing to 
f motor vehicles, 
both for passenger service and for 
trucks of large and small capacity. As 
rule, however, this need is not recog- 

I zed by the public until if has become 
too late to apply the remedy, since the 


the increasing use (¢ 


increase in traffic is coincident with the 
erection of buildings; and if buildings 
must be torn down in order to acquire 

sufficient width of right-of-way to ef- 
tect a separation, the expense 1s too 
often prohibitive. For this reason, fore- 
sight is essential in planning for sep- 
arating grades, so that the necessary 
width of right-of-way can be acquired 
years before traffic has fully developed 
ind while the land is still cheap and un- 
encumbered. 


Traffic Congestion in Queens 

The borough of Queens, the largest in 
area of the five political divisions com- 
prising the city of New York, has had 
a phenomenal growth in population 
during recent years, and this growth has 
been accompanied by the erection of 
dwellings built in conjunction with gar- 
ages, as well as numerous public gar- 
ages, and garage colonies in the vicinity 
of apartments and  multiple-family 
houses. Thus a large percentage of the 
present population of a million people 


By CHARLES U. POWELL 


living in Queens own their own cars 
Moreover, the main highways in Queens 
Borough serve to transport the motor 
traffic from the pa 
the city, such as Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn, to the rural districts of Nassau and 


Suffolk Counties, including the eastern 


} ] +? ; y , , 
thickly = ied rts ol 


end of Long Island The iggregate ol 
this combined local and through trathe 
reaches a tremendous total on Sundays 
ind holidays, congesti 1a 
Northern Boulevard, 
Jericho Turnpike, Queens and Merrick 


Boulevards, and compelling thousands 


teries, such is 


of automobiles to wait in long lines at 
the crossings of important highways 
during the intervals when cross-traffic 
is moving. Conditions such as these 
rapidly become intolerable The city 
officials and engineers connected with 
the Topographical Bureau who have 
charge of the work of city planning and 
establishing the grades of the streets 
have long been studying this question 
of grade separation of important high- 
ways, and have made considerable 
progress in its solution. 

In each ease of grade separation, two 
important problems require attention 
The first problem is to provide for a 
sufficient width of right-of-way for a 
distance of several hundred feet on 
each side of the crossing, so that when 
the time is ripe to effect a separation of 
grades, there will be no buildings that 
would necessitate removal within the 
area required for the roadway Sec- 
ondly, the street design and width 


BorouGH OF QuEENS, New York | 


should be such | 
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iv eTrecteqd \ iepressing ( ‘ The 

‘= t t hye 

grade ol eit! p 
eve 

For ex ur} h 
L100 tee I Ss « hy ‘ ! 
rural distri ‘ ty neces 
sitv for q xt rations nul 
ber ( vears mie ( } 
streets may 1 ve h ( 
structed throughout their entire length 
or trathe eve ri 0 n extel h 
ould warrant the expense separa 
tion. Where the abutting property is of 
low valuation and the cost of the im 
provement would be loc issessedl on 


the property to be benefited. the isSess 


ment would in such cases be so large in 


proportion to the value of the ind as 
When separation is 


to be conhiseatory ) 
to be effected by depressing the central 


roadway before the sewers have been 
built, there is an additional element of 
cost due to the necessity of draining the 
depression is the water would have to 
be pumped out after every storm 


Where a fill is required in order to grade 
the highway, the lots on either side 
would be left low, which would make 
their development costly and difficult 
When, however, the territor 
built up and the 


he omes 


land increases in value 
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WHERE THE GRAND BOULEVARD PASSES UNDER FORDHAM ROAD, IN THE BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 
In the nine other grade separations on the Boulevard, the intersecting streets have been depressed 
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THIS PLAN 
AVENUE 


f | f | it iS 
I red to defray the costs 
ind development 
efore the yhiey of the 
| B re 1d\ te { 
h of right-of-w rom 
0) or listance of from 
(Vv 1 each side he high 
I I ne whiel S 
S rrade ht 
ecte I er i 
nning ears ahead 
! il wequiring the 
vhile s cheap will not 
I inds oO iouars OL tax 
will make possible 
} ter the area has been 
built uy hich would be entirely out of 
he city had waited tor 
levelop and buildings to cover 
ured for the separation be 
ng the acquisition of the 


Depress, Rather Than Elevate, One of 
the Cross-Roads 


1 ; 
Whi ration is to be effected 

that opposition on the 

I vners will prevent. the 


plan whereby 


one 
to iM raised ibove the 

\n instance of such 
. e case of Queens Boule- 
G (venue, in the New- 
e of the most congested 
cross he borough In 1924, 
er an ¢ rate study, the Topo 
iphic Bureau prepared a plan for 
entral roadway (Jueens 

ulevard er Grand Avenue to 
dth ot 74 feet, in the form of a re 
rete viaduct, with 4 per 
cent ppl h grades, at an elevation of 
-V feet above the present surface. (See 
wccompanying drawing.) The cost 
is estimated at $300,000 Although 
Queens Boulevard is 200 feet wide. so 
that 126 feet or 63 feet on each side of 
the structure would be left for service 


nd walks at the present 
evel, the residents of the locality 


gainst the 


ground 
fought 
stating 
consequential damages to ex- 
isting bDulldings would 
that the structure would 
sore, a Chinese Wall,” ete 
of the opposition, the 


idoption of the plan, 
that “the 
be enormous,” 
be an 

As a result 
project 


“eve- 


was 





OF AN ELEVATED CONCRETE VIADUCT CARRYING THE CENTRAL 
IN THE BOROUGH OF QUEENS, NEW YORK CITY 


WAS STRONGLY 
WAS ABANDONED 


dropped It has since ( me ti pr 
ties oft he Te pogr phi B ‘ 
recognize more fully the human element 
in the equatiol ind Oo ' 1 or 
eI separations, first, by m ng and 
te quiring Ls een h o 
nght-ol-v elore houses have been 
! t, so lat a central and tw service 
roadwavs can be constructed at later 
ite without tearing down any ings 
n \ d otherwise have been | up 
ind, secondly, by planning to depress 
the central roadway, and to keep the 
side roads and walks near the present 
surface grades, in order to avoid such 
consequential damages to buildings as 
vould result from erecting an elevated 


viaduct above the ground level 


Essential Provisions 


In 


two 


ol 
] 


essential 


grades 


the 


ting highways it is 


order to separate 
interset 
the streets should be widened 
130 feet for a distance of 
500 feet on side of 
the intersection, to provide space ior 


that one ol 
to at least 
Sth) to 


Irom . ich 


sidewalks and three separate roadways 


Three roadways are required in order to 


provide a central artery for through 
trathe to pass under the intersecting 
highway with a minimum clearance ol 
14 feet: or allowing for construction, a 
difference of at least 17 or 18 feet in 
grades In addition to the central 


irtery, which should be of ample width, 
two service roads, one on each side, pro- 
viding frontage to the abutting property 
it grade, are required to accommodate 


the loeal traffic and the traffic about to 
turn into the cross-streets or to enter 
the main artery from one side or the 
other 


When a grade separation is to be pro- 
vided for highways 80 feet in width, 
having a standard 44-foot roadway and 
two 18-foot sidewalks, an increase in 
the width of right-of-way to 130 feet 
would provide room to continue the de- 
pressed central artery without reduction 
ot w idth. for two 28-foot service 
roadways, two 12-foot sidewalks, and 3 
feet on each side of the central drive 
Where the 
main highway is 100 feet wide, with a 
60-foot standard roadway, it is prefer- 
able to increase the width to 160 feet in 
order to leave room for the depressed 


ilso 


tor construction purposes. 


central 


ROADWAY OF QUEENS BOULEVARD OVER GRAND 
OPPOSED BY RESIDENTS OF THE LOCALITY AND 


artery, with two 28-foot service 
roadways, two 18-foot walks, and 4 feet 
margin lor construction 
Where the highway is 150 
as is the case of Grand Cen- 
tral Parkway, or 160 feet in width like 
Nassau Boulevard, or 200 
Queens Boulevard, it is generally feasible 
to provide for grade 
street intersections, 
additional 
such 


on each side 


Pp Irposes 
feet wide, 


feet as is 


separations at 
without acquiring 
width of right-of-way; 
cases, a rearrangement of 
the roadways can be made, if necessary 
within such widths, so as 
depressed central artery, with service 
roads and walks, at grade 


iny 


is In 


to obtain a 


On the Grand Boulevard and Concourse, 
New York 

In the Bronx, a satisfactory solution 
of the traffic problem has been obtained 
in the case of the “Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse,” a 182-foot artery extending 
from 161st Street to Mosholu Parkway 
near Van Cortlandt Park, a distance of 
four miles. Grade separations have been 
provided for at ten different highway 
intersections. At nine these 
ings, the intersecting streets pass under 


of cross- 


the Grand Boulevard, either in their 
entirety or in the form of a central road- 
way, with side roads ramping up to 


meet the Boulevard service roads, as in 
the other The exception is at 
Fordham Road, where the crossing was 
reconstructed in 1923 at a cost of $150,- 
000, so as to depress the central road- 
way of the Boulevard to its full width 
of 53 feet, in order to pass under Ford- 
ham Road, with approach grades of 51% 
per cent. In this reconstruction work, 
the side roads, each 35 feet in width, 
and the walks and malls were not dis- 
turbed. This crossing is shown in the 
illustration. As no part of the new 
structure, excepting the lights and balus- 
trades, was constructed above the orig- 
inal ground level, the effect is pleasing 
to the eye, and does not interfere with 
the supply of sunlight to abutting build- 
ings, or dwarf their appearance, 
would an elevated structure. It is also 
evident that if the necessary width of 
right-of-way had not previously been 
acquired by the city, the buildings 
shown as abutting on the boulevard 


seven. 


as 


would have occupied the land needed 




















hake 
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r the improvement; and in conse- 
ence no grade separation project 
wuld have been brought about, because 
the prohibitive expense and damage. 

It is estimated that the cost of grade 
separations, where an elevated structure 
employed for the central roadway, 
will average from $150,000 to $300,000 
for each intersection, depending upon 
the width, the length of approaches, and 
the additional land area to be acquired. 
Where building damages also occur, the 
cost may rise considerably above the 
itter figure. Where the central road- 
way is depressed, the total cost is about 
25 per cent higher than in the case of a 


viaduct. In general, with short ap- 
proaches of from 200 to 400 feet on 
each side of the cross-road, a grade up 
to 6 per cent can be used; and where 
heavy trucking is not permitted, or can 
be confined to the service lanes, an even 
steeper gradient may be employed, if 
necessary, along the line of the main 
artery. Where the topography is such 
that the cross-road is in a valley and the 
main artery on a ridge, both highways 
can be built at a low gradient, and the 
ramp service roads, leading into the 
main artery, can be constructed with 
an 8 per cent grade, if required to meet 
the conditions. 


Capitalizing the Collection of Carecasses 


HE sum of $37,500 was paid annually 

by the city of Chicago prior to 1897 

for the removal and disposal of dead ani- 
mals found in public places. In 1907, 
iuthorized by the Legislature of Illinois, 
the city entered into a contract to turn the 
compensation for this service toward the 
city, and for ten years a contractor paid 
the city $25 a vear for the dead animals he 
collected. In 1917, when war conditions 
created a premium on animal by-products, 
contract was made which netted the 
city $5,000 a year for five years. Market 
changes, however, brought heavy losses to 
the contractor for the last three years of 
the contract, and in 1922 the city of Chi- 
cago was compelled to make a three-year 
contract to pay the sum of $57,000 annu- 
ally for this service, in monthly install- 
ments. Another contract with the same 
company was in force until February 2 


1928. The Municipal Reference Library 


of Chicago reports that in 1927 the con- 
tractor collected the bodies of 1.949 horses 
19,504 dogs, 15 cows, 50 sheep and goats 
9,980 cats, and 39 miscellaneous animals— 
a total of 61,537 

The Library has included in its report 
extracts from the Bulletin of the United 
States Public Health Service which show 
what other cities are doing in regard to 
this service, and almost at the start it is 
stirring to know that in 1927 Detroit’s 
garbage collection organization, besides 
disposing of thousands of dead domestic 
friends, had to make way with skunks and 
deer. 

It has been shown above that Chicago 
for a few years took in quite goodly sums 
in exchange for commodities that other- 
wise would have been nuisances, but that 
of late years she has been under h« ivy 
expense to get this removal work don 
Other cities that report having made con- 


tracts for such work are Baltimore (for 
bodies weighing more than 200 pounds), 
Cincinnati, Newark, N. J. (where the 
Humane Society was the successful bid- 
der), Pittsburgh (where the rubbish and 
garbage contractors do the work), St 
Louis, and New York City, and these cities 
have had no revenue from the collection 

In 1927 the city of Milwaukee received 
in offer from a commercial concern to do 
ill the work that the city had been con- 
templating to do in a proposed municipal 
rendering plant, and to do it without cost 
to the citv, agreeing also to collect the 
larger dead inimals Although the sum of 
$50,000 was set up in Milwaukee’s budget 
for 1928 to build a rendering plant, it 1s 
predicted that such a plant will never be 
built, but that one of the local packing 
plants will be given permission to erect a 

odern dry rendering plant capable of 
handling the situation 


Most of the cities reporting collect the 


small dead animals through their waste 
disposal departments Joston ind Buffalo 
license private concerns to collect und 


render the careasses of the larger animals 
In Cleveland a private rendering company 


either pays the citv for usable carcasses or 
charges the city for removing them ic- 


cording to conditions 


Los Angeles is being paid $105 a month 
by a local refining company for collecting 
ind delivering to the company the dead 
inimals in the main city. Philadelphia 
ilso gets a small revenue from a rendering 
company lor the larger animals 

The best method seems to be a matter 
for loeal decision, de pe ndent on the 
existence, facilities, and enterprise of a 
local commercial plant, in competition 
with the city’s vision of a tax-supported 
rendering plant 


Winfield Has a New Fireproof City Hall 


HE new City Hall in Winfield, Kans., 

is one of the finest buildings in the 
business section of that city. It was com- 
pleted in 1927, at an approximate cost of 
$62,000, this being for the general contract 
alone, which included the plumbing, heat- 
ing plant, and electrical installation. The 
building site, office furniture and fixtures, 
etc., brought the total investment up to 
$80,000. 

The building, which occupies a site 30 
by 140 feet, is a fine two-story, brick-and- 
concrete, fireproof structure, and it is 
trimmed with Bedford limestone. The 
floors throughout the building are of con- 
crete, and, so far as possible, all combusti- 
ble material has been eliminated in its 
construction. As an additional safeguard, 
all exposed window openings are protected 
by wire glass set in metal frames, and a 
door at the rear of the building is pro- 
tected by a standard rolling steel fire-door. 

The office of the water, gas, and electric 
departments, as well as that of the city 
clerk, occupy a large room on the first 
floor at the front of the building. This is 
unusually convenient, as one may pay his 
gas, water, and electric bills at one counter. 
The windows of this room are equipped 
with Venetian shades, and the office fix- 
tures are modern in every respect. A 


large, roomy vault occupies one corner of 
the room. The police chief and city man- 
ager also have an office on the first floor 
The city engineer’s office and a well- 
equipped materials testing laboratory aré 
on the second floor. The park and street 


departments also have an office on this 
floor, and the city council meeting room 1s 
located here ‘ 


Schmidt, Boucher, and Overend, of 
Wichita Kans were irchitects 1or the 
building O. J. SWANDER 
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County Jails and Workhouses 


Making the Best of a Necessary Evil 














By TOM H. HAYNES 
Du or, DEPARTMENT oF Pustic Wewrarr, KNoxvitte, TENN 
TI Hi on is a necessary evil tl has progress, over shorter period of time during the rest of his life. Therefore, wha 
| with us for several thousand _ half century or less—we are abruptly happens to the wrong-doer in prison is 
\\ read o | Bil 1 J | brought. however. to the realization that vital importance to the whole of society 
1745 B. C., being throw ) rison reform is lagging far behind the on- for the reason that he will probably agai: 
where the kings \ rd marcel eivilization For nstance by it liberty Shall we endeavor to turr 
We find S Py he | 1 rt of the nineteenth cen- hi out as a reformed, educated mar 
en twe | we nd transportation sitting on an equipped with a trade by which he ma 
Wy, he A earn an honest and decent living 
} ol ) ore or re le us him as a h irde ne d cri! 
h ti he is am | we ! inal to prey upon the community 
— To Make the Jail Do a 
itions prove tl Worth-While Job How Shall We Better Our Prison 
I then e1 even _ ° » ° . System? 
eewipry ti. Phe jail must be but how illogical to Se eee Ee ae a 
—qaiar ears make it the renewer of its own problems, Catia eas 0 baleen te 
nross an educational institution for criminals. plan to have a board advisory 
le. thougl from which its students go out better to the criminal judge should be 
equipped than when they entered, to prac- idopted and every possible effort 
tice the arts by which they shall return to put forth to have such a board 
The Prisons of the Past it when caught again! In this article, Mr. legally constituted, composed of 
. shag: ccomplianed caf Haynes tells how he believes this vicious persons who — ayes = thei 
ol be realized bv considering iti: particular profession and qualified 
oon. a lesen rh circle may be cut and cleared away. He to advise the judge intelligently 
lin alate ieiie Yue Ree shows that the time of imprisonment may a sali aati im Mea tn ae te 
ve the siete. of weheme be made an opportunity of readjustment, in a better position to render a 
toward the close of the eighteenth to the end that the inmates may become just decision. It has been sug- 
century will last for all time social assets when released. The restora- gested that this board be made up 
Phe r the most part tion and maintenance of earning capacity of a psychiatrist, a social worker, 
dens, overcrowded and the responsibility for family support a doctor, a preacher, and a lawyer, 
— dirty, not only ill- are important elements of this job of the who should make their respective 
entilated, but deprived  alto- cach examinations and _ investigations 
gethe fresh air. The wretched _ and embody their findings in one 
inmates were dependent for food report to the judge. This system 
ipon the whims of their jailers on would not only permit the paroling 
the charity of the benevolent; water was ox-cart in mud up to the axle, trekking of deserving petty offenders without send- 
denied them except in the scantiest pro- its way through ravines, over hills, rocks ing them to prison, but would safeguard 
portio their only bedding was putrid and ledges, on narrow roads, at a rate of the public against the release, on similar 
straw. Every one in durance, whether tried two and a half miles per hour. Today we offenses, of such criminals as Hickman, 
or unt was heavilv ironed. All alike sit in our limousines and breeze over wide thereby preventing subsequent crime. So- 
wert to the rapacity of their jail- paved boulevards at speeds faster than we ciety should demand that its rights to pro- 
ers a he extortions of their fellows. Jai] ought to travel. But in the same period tection be considered and safeguarded in 
foes wer ied ruthlessly, also a tax or the changes in prison conditions in most the treatment of offenders. The present 
contribution paid by each individual to parts of the United States have been method of “dishing out” the same sentence 
dine nd to be spent by the whole almost too small to be noticeable for similar offenses regardless of the make- 
body, generally in drink. Idleness, drunk- In suggesting remedies, let me go on up of the individual, will never guarantee 
2s ss, Viclous Intercourse, sickness, star- record as not being akin to a sentimental- such protection. 
words may be summed up the state of the oe 7 _ pee . a pcre Lat only upon the “indeterminate sentence. 
jails at the time of Howard’s visitation ss net enti," meet oe a eres rhe offender should be exiled until such 
Among Howard's proposed reforms was eo But “yea | i ai ah a0 time as it is best for society 8 interests 
a plan to keep the inmate of everv cell .3° mand that at the same time that he should be returned. The time 
nder close obsery ties and all quve te the words torture and barbarity shall also would depe nd partly upon the nature of 
be reformed by solitude and seclusion be deleted. Prisons are used for only one his offense, as an example to, and effect 
while constantly employed in remunerative P™™POS®, Bam ly, the protection of society upon, other potential criminals; but it 
labor, it profits of which they were to !70™ crime. The calamity howler with a should depend more especially upon the 
share single-track mind, demanding inhuman  ¢haracter of the man himself, as it has de- 
About this time the discoveries in the Punishment of prisoners and dubbing all veloped under wise and careful guardian- 
southern seas led to the adoption of penal those who oppose him as sickly sentimen- ship and training. We do not isolate indi- 
exile in preference to other suggested im-  talists, can hope for nothing more than  yjduals suffering with contagious disease 
provements in the English prison system. this. Therefore, we are all striving for the for a definite period of time; but until 
Phen began the deplorable and heart- same end, and the only conflict is in the they reach a stage or condition when it is 
rending villainous deportation by which methods employed. safe for society to have them returned 


prisoners were torn away from their loved 


ones and « 


irried to unknown lands, never 


to be seen gain by those de ar to the m 


Reform Has Not Kept Pace with 
Civilization 
In contrasting the progress, or lack of 


lf all law violators who are incarcerated 


were never to be released, then their treat- 
ment would be a matter of personal inter- 
est to them only. But there is not a single 


prisoner today in the state of Tenessee, 


for example, who is certain to remain there 


The time for the parole of a prisoner can- 
not be determined mechanically by a cal- 
endar or clock. No prisoner should be dis- 
charged who is unable or unwilling to be- 
come a responsible and law-abiding citi- 


zen. 
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THE 


The County Jail Should Go 


County jails and workhouses, so far as 
the county is concerned, should be abol- 
hed—and most of them demolished—and 


ind controlled 
sound reason 


rey laced by state-owned 
know of no 


1 plausible 


stitutions. I 


nor even excuse in favor of 
the county’s operating penal institutions; 
while, on the other hand, the 
ble arguments are 

First, in 


the aggrieved 


incontrovert- 
humerous 


no criminal case is the county 


The 
ind it is 
take care ol, 
upon, its offenders 


offense is against the 


ymmonwealth in obligation of 


ind inflict 


hy 
rie 


ishment 


state to pun- 


Second, by the state’s having control of 
ill the penal institutions now operated by 
definite 
could easily be adopted and the plan car- 
ried out with uniformity, which is almost 


the seve! il counties, i svstem 


impossible under the present arrangement. 

Third, this plan would divorce the 
offices of sheriff and jaile r, which should be 
done by all means. The sheriff's chief 
function is the enforcement of the laws 
and the apprehension of criminals. The 


job of managing the penal institutions re- 
full time of a person trained 
for that particular kind of work, and the 
office should be taken out of polities and 


quires the 


let solely on qualifications ascertained by 
competitive examinations. 


The Local Jail for Detention Only 


The local jail (now called the county 
jail) should be used exclusively for hous- 
ing and detaining persons awaiting trial 
and should be so constructed as to permit 
the sleeping of prisoners separately, with 
toilet and running water in each cell. 
Sanitary provisions should also include a 
reception department with room for ex- 
amining, bathing and delousing new pris- 
oners; as well as cells for temporary de- 
tention of them, pending examination. 
Here they should be examined by the 
prison doctor, who should have available 
laboratory facilities, for the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not they need treat- 
ment. Those found to be suffering from 
contagious should be isolated 
All their clothing should be sterilized and 
properly marked for identification. Bath- 
ing upon entry should be compulsory, 
after which they should don the prison 
uniform. There should be a hospital ward 
for the purpose of isolating and treating 
those requiring medical attention. 


diseases 


An asst mbly room should be provided 
for religious and recreational purposes. A 
central dining-room is highly desirable, as 
meals should not be served in the cells, for 
the reason that food particles attract ver- 
min. Religious endeavor should 
from outside, but a uniform system of 
regularity must be worked out with the 
various religious organizations of the com- 
munity. A recreational program is essen- 
tial to a well-ordered prison system. 


come 


A separate apartment under the super- 
vision of a trained matron for the use of 
female prisoners is imperative. Preferably 
a whole floor should be used for this pur- 
pose. However, in small jails where this 
is not practical, this compartment must be 
so located as to prohibit communication 
between the sexes. 
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District Penal Institutions 


State institutions can be substituted for 


workhouses. They should be located. after 


1 careful survey by competent authori- 
ties, at strategical throughout the 


sufficient in number to take ¢ 


points 


state 


the situation. This would necessitate the 
dividing of the state into districts 

bly five or six in number, and allowing 
the counties to send their criminals con- 
victed of offenses other than elor S 
the institution in the distriet in wl 
they are locat d 

At the present time only a ver v « 
the ninety-five counties in the state 
Tennessee are prepared, or even 
to work the prisoners that are sentenced 
to labor. They coop them up for the full 
period of then Incarceration ind loree 
them to be idle, which in itself is scarcely 
less than criminal. Men are being sent to 


confined in 
for minor offenses punishable 
This 


than imprisonment for debt 


workhouses or COUNnTYV }alis 
only by fines 
constitutes nothing more nor | 


The 


is able to pay or secure his fine goes free 


man who 


financially is 
A parole board to 
function in cooperation with an examining 


while the one less fortunate 
compelled to go to jail 


board allowing the convicted person to re- 
main with his family and be employed by 
outside industries, dividing the remunera- 
tion the and his family 
would prevent this abominable practice 


between state 


The district institution should be situ- 
ated on a farm of considerable size. Not 
only is outdoor work desirable for many 


prisoners, but the place of agriculture in 
the life of should be 
learned by experience. 

The institution should also be equipped 
with various industries and facilities for 
teaching and training the inmates in vo- 
to the individual 


every community 


cations adaptable 


Grading the Prisoners 


Authorities differ as to the number of 
grades into which the prisoners should be 
divided. But it is that the 


buildings should be constructed so as to 


safe to Say 


house adequately at least three classes 

An intermediate class, composed of new 
and has 
proved that they are unable yet to use 
to the best advantage the liberty the in- 
stitution could grant. This department 
should have a well-planned and adequately 
financed clearing-house, 
the prisoners may be kept for a period of 
observation and study; for classification 
and mapping out of the progress of train- 


arrivals those whose conduct 


diagnostic where 


ing and treatment that would be neces- 
sary to employ in rehabilitating them 
After the diagnostic or observation period 


the prisoner would then be advaneed to a 
higher class or reduced to a 
the 


lower grade 


in accordance with findings in each 
individual 
First-class prisoners should have as close 


an approximation to the free life of the 


case 


outside world as is consistent with their 
still being wards of the state Those who 
could not adapt themselves to these fre¢ 


conditions should be sent back to a lower 
grade with restricted privileges. 

To the third class would go those who 
show themselves unable to live even ac- 


cording to the regulations of the 


Inter- 





<5 i4l 


ediate class, and be placed under closer 

bservation, confinement ind == greater 
str . This class will give the 

sycl rist his chief field of observatiot 

imong he would find tl nsal nd 

} } QS I i dete s wi ho 1 
removed t table inst ns 


Making Reformation Possible 


\ thoroughly equipped up-to-date hos 
s| d nected with tl ns 
I » care for rger ‘ 
) kK r ‘ I t t 
s and t th net 
R le } il « j 
{sche should) = minister » ¢ 
soner and s te his desire 
1 | kK] ’ j 
on should | lsorv and an o 
I stud g in the higher grad 
i ble ) hose who car to | 
| hasis should | laced on vo | 
t ning 
The industries of the prison should be 
conducted, 1 rimarily for a financial 1 
rm to the ite, but with the ide ! 


eparing each man for the work to which 


he can best ipply himself upon release 

All prisoners may be paid adequat 
wages tor their labor, exactly the same as 
workers outside, and support themselves 


receive whi 


decently; paving for all they ‘ 
ind contributing to the support 
In any event the 


should p 


In prison 


of their families family 


of the ineareerated irticipate in 


his earning to the extent of their real 
needs 

The religious appeal, here as well as in 
local jails, should come trom outsiae 


through the different religious denomina- 


such a way as to emphasize the 


human brotherhood 


tions, in 
note ol This would 
cause the prisoner to feel that the outside 
This would 


than a 


world was interested in him 


bv ore effective ind beneficial 
mm 


uniformed prison chaplain working under 
state regulations forcing the attendance 
it services 

This plan would make it possible intellh- 


gently to earry out the indeterminate 


sentence, which should never be attempted 


without prison system under which men 
shall have 
wement to read 


morally 


every ind. encour- 


opportunity 
ust the Tse lve Ss. } hvsiec illy, 


mentally, and 


The Follow-Up 
prisoner 1s re lease d, it should be 


svstem He is only 


W he na 


done unde 1 parole 


1 convalescent and should not be turned 


society without the 


ind =the 


tuthorities 


loose on irm Ol pro- 


guidance of competent 


tection 


It is an unequivocal obliga- 


tion of the state to place this man back 


into socret\ not only with in earning 
capacity but to see that his ¢ irning ability 
is emploved under supervision. This should 


intil such 


quately to take care ol 


last time is he is able ide- 


his own needs 





In the March issue of The American 
City appeared two articles of special 
interest to municipal police departments 
‘*Urgent Need for Greater Efficiency in 
Criminal Identification;’’ and ‘‘How to 
Take Finger Prints.’’ See pages 114 
and 117. Also in the May issue (page 
109), ‘‘Police Functions Best Performed 
by Men and by Women Police Officers.’ 

















A Plea for a “Theatre of Youth” 


ONSTANT talk about the movies 
& has made even the voungest chil- 

dren theatre-hungry. The me- 
chanical theatre has its place in the life 
of the child just as the automobile has: 
not to go to the movies is to be a freak, 
an exception, that thing abhorred of 
childhood 


standards 


whose standards are mass 
(“Can’t we go, mother? All 
the other boys and girls are going.’’) 
The next question is, if they go—and go 
they will—what movies shall they see? 
Where shall they be found? 

It is in answering this question that 
the uncertainty and paucity of the ma- 
terial provided for them become ap- 
parent. In the larger cities this may 
not be true; but in smaller towns there 
long stretches when no movies suited 
juveniles are shown at the local the- 

Edward Yeomans, in “Shackled 
Youth,” writing of American children at 
the films, savs: “When you proceed to 
substitute for these highly nutritive 
things (the fairy story, fable, myth, and 
folktale) the feverish stupidity of the 
standard moving-picture shows, cen- 
sored or not, and the defilements of the 
sensational theatres, you proceed to de- 
stroy souls. All the green shoots of im- 
agination, from which alone have ever 
come any harvests of creative ability, 
are ironed out and scorched. For older 
people they may be tolerated, as a moral 
equivalent perhaps, for the saloon. For 
children they are, to use Mr. Wister’s 
phrase, a pentecost of calamity.” 

An American mother said recently : 
“Unless you first see a film yourself, you 
can never be sure of what you are taking 
your children to witness. It may be a 
movie of ranch life in the West, with 
stirring scenes, cowboys, horses, corrals 
and fine vistas of the plains. Then in 
the midst of an otherwise clean story 
there will suddenly be up-thrust a brief 
glimpse of a gambling saloon where 
tawdry women are lolling. In such a 
picture recently—a movie by a famous 
sage-brush author whose books boys 
read and adore—the villain, implored by 
a common girl whom he wished to cast 
off, first burned her arm with a cigarette, 
and then kicked her. Half-dressed 
women sat on the knees of cowboys, 
drinking and fondling them. You would 
not take boys of nine and eleven for a 
trip through the underworld, showing 
them its debauchery. Why should they 
see such things in the movies? Consider 
the short films labeled “Educational 
Films.” Some of them are amusing: 
but seventy per cent of them are vulgar 
horse-play: the jazz wedding, or a son- 
in-law literally kicking his mother-in-law 


By CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY 


out ol the house 
cational”? 


Why call them “edu- 
Yet so they are billed in 
every movie house in the land 

Then there are the children of the 
immigrant population to be considered. 
Walk along New York’s Bowery any 
spring night, and look at the signs. 
Sixty per cent of them are films of which 
no uptown theatre has ever heard, and 
the posters show them to be movies of 
a violent, lurid nature 

This is the dark side of the silver 
screen. Yet there is its bright side 
which must also be taken into account. 

\ stifling night in a New York slum: 
a small, cheap theatre where films get a 
showing after they have become shop- 
worn. A film of whaling days is in 
progress, its story clean as a breath of 
\ picture of that ocean silvered 
with the moon. The whaler, all sails set, 
is a beautiful thing to watch, and the 
eternal lure of ships and of sky and 
water is cast over an audience thirsty 
for cool winds, on youth with no heritage 
but the pavements. 


ocean 


Into the clamor and 
ugliness and strain of a huddled existence 
blows the eternal breath of beauty and 
adventure. What a film for boys of 
eight to twelve! In the audience on this 
particular night were children, thronging 
like sparrows, and it so chanced that the 
short educational film was a very pretty 
affair: “The Toy Shop,” with a doll 
romance. Small girls in the audience 
were spellbound. 

Yet how often is such a thing possi- 
ble? Only once in a blue moon. If 
only that blue moon would shine oftener, 
and not suffer from almost total eclipse! 

Just as in children’s plays, in chil- 
dren’s movies there are two ages of chil- 
dren to be considered: the ages of six to 
ten, when interest in myth and fairy 
tale predominates; and from eight co 
thirteen, when adventure and _hair- 
breadth escapes interest boys and when 
camp stories and budding romance in- 
terest girls. 

For any one who will take the time to 
observe it and jot it down, there is a 
distinct “movie literature” for children. 
The trouble is, it is not systematized, 
not available when most needed, and 
gone before it is recognized. é 

Said a movie observer recently: “I 
am all for building up a movie literature 
for children that can be used again and 
again just as hooks on the library shelves 
are used again and again. And I would 
have this an original literature, its stories 
totally distinct from what children read. 
Why? Because after consulting chil- 
dren’s librarians from coast to coast I 
find that they all agree that after a 
child has seen a classic in the movies he 


no longer wants to read it.” The foan 
has gone from “Two Years Before the 
Mast.” The excitement has evaporated 
from “Treasure Island.” 

Grant that the beginnings of such a 
movie literature exist: how are they t 
be secured, to be routed? 

Several noteworthy attempts at find 
ing a way out have already been mad 
; The need calls for local energ 
and initiative to actualize such a theatr 
through such channels as the Federation 
af Women’s Clubs; the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association; child study clubs; boards 
of education, and boards of trade. A 
knowledge of budgeting, of procedure, of 
obtaining up-to-date films and a suitable, 
accessible (public school) auditorium 
must be obtained before work can begin 
in this department of the Theatre of 
Youth. 

Such a theatre must be suitably and 
attractively housed. The children must 
be given a local pride in it. It must, 
above all, start off well and with a 
flourish. Boy Scout Saturdays or Camp 
Fire Girl Saturdays. Good films—and 
new ones—equaling those of other the- 
atres. Cheap seats. Perhaps a sub- 
scription or a coupon system. On one 
afternoon a romantic film, a history film 
and a nature film may be given, provided 
they are the right length. Programs 
must be planned and accounted for long 
in advance. Famous people passing 
through town must be secured for brief 
talks if possible—talks such as boys and 
girls delight in. An aviator. A world 
sailor. A mountain climber. A juggler. 
A pirate to sing pirate songs in costume. 
A writer of animal stories or girls’ books. 


A magician. A story-teller. An occa- 
sional one-act play. 
The Theatre of Youth! A Better 


Movie League for Children so planned 
that it will reach from coast to coast, 
routed through small towns and cities. 

It is absurd to say that it is not possi- 
ble. One has only to look at what the 
Little Theatres have accomplished to 
see how feasible the plan might become. 
What an extraordinary opportunity it 
opens to ambitious young women with 
leisure and theatre talent! No need to 
leave their own home towns in search 
of Broadway, of Greenwich Village or 
of “the Loop”! Here is a whetstone for 
their ambitions within easy reach! 

A Theatre of Youth—A Better Movie 
League for Children! A dream, you say. 
Yet all the great accomplishments of 
the world are only dreams made mani- 
fest. 

—From Children’s Theatres and Plays, D. Ap- 

pleton & Co., New York, 1927, a review of 


which appeared in Tue Amenican Ciry, 
February, 1928, p. 183. 
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Beaumont’s New Auditorium 
Speeds Up Civie Affairs 

BeauMontT, Texas—The new municipal 
iditorium at Beaumont, which is c 
ined with the City Hall, from the date of 
ts opening early this year has proved a 
iluable adjunct to the civic life of Beau- 
mont and of all east Texas 

This building was erected at a 
$300,000. The office 


Olli- 


cost of 


portion covers two 


with 


various neutral back-drops 

The auditorium is ilable for reser- 
ition for any type of public gathering 
not considered radical or unlawful. When 
no admission is charged, these resery 
tions are without charge. When there is 
n admission fee, the rental rate varies 
from $50 to $200, according to the ty ‘ 
performance In its four months of « 
eration the auditorium has been used 67 








stories. Space is given for a balcony to 
the The downstairs seating 
capacity of the auditorium is 1,667 and of 
the balcony 755, a total of 2,422. The 


aisles are so much wider than required by 


auditorium. 


regulations that for any major occasion 
portable seats may be arranged to ac- 


commodate 500 additional people. 

A first practical proof of the excellence 
of the acoustic qualities of the auditorium 
was given by an opening performance by 
no less a personage than Paderewski, fol- 
lowed a few evenings later by John Mc- 
Cormack. 

The is 30 x 37 feet in the clear 
with considerable space in the wings and 
with six well-equipped rooms. Excellent 
electric illuminating equipment has been 
provided to enhance the beauty of the 
“valance border” and “grand drapery” 


stage 








INTERIOR VIEW OF BEAUMONT 
AUDITORIUM 





times by gatherings ilmost 
every kind of purpose, 
hearsals for the 
revenues during 
been $950. 

Most of the gatherings hav: 


public non-revenue-bearing nature, 


Various 1or 
including dress re- 
Various 


the 


activities 
same period 
been of a 
includ- 
ing a civic rally conducted by the Cham- 
ber of in which practically 
every in the citv took art 
The building was also used for the Stat 


Commerce, 
organization 


Democratic National Convention, and for 
three days of that convention it was filled 
to capacity. Commencement exercises of 
the Beaumont high schools were held in 
the auditorium to great advantage, and 
the first time ix the history of the cit 
there was a building with ample room to 
accommodate 


lor 


all those who wished to at- 
tend such exercises. 

The American Legion and various fra- 
ternal and organizations 
had occasion to use 


civic have also 


the auditor lum since 


its opening, and reservations of the build- 


ing have been made for eight state cé n- 





ventions to be held in this city during 
1929. P. F. LAWSON 
Beaumont Chamber of ¢ e 
Asa part of the bond issue of $43.- 
680.000 ece ntly app oved in Alle- 


gheny Pa. (see page 5) a 
$6 .000.000 auditorum LS 


mn Pittsburgh. 


County, 

















{ Civic Symphony Orchestra of 
Brilliant Achievements 


(J) KLAHOMA ( (JKLA The O rit i 
SvVvil I SS ut le 1 its 
mphant tl eries tdoor 
er ce en planned 
Tr} IS 1S the I organization ot it kind 
n (mer 160,000 tion 
ry rg Y y { y 
sidering tl was ( 1 for 
settlement o1 | nine years ag ind 
ul nee I nas a ymplished 
phenomenal | development, thx 
very tact « phony orchestra of a 
high order ¢ ellence is remarkable 
But that Oklahoma City has taken the 
time and the trouble to develo h an 
orchestra from her own citize1 more 
than remarkable—is uniqu 
The orchestra has no full-time salaried 
players; in fact, there are scarcely a half- 
dozen professional musicians in the whole 
organization, which is a marvel of cosmo- 
politanism and community fellowship 
Next to the niversity professor playing 
the bassoon sits the full-blooded chief of 
the Delaware Indians playing the clarinet 
(His regular job is that of fireman.) 
Farther on sits Alfred Nave, oboist, who 


h is 


work in 


had a wide experience in symphony 


Paris nd New York The tuba 


player, who is also director of the local 
fireman’s band, has played in the orches- 
of several northern and eastern opera 
iunies. The main support of the sym- 

hony, however, is the Oklahoma City 
school system. The high school symphony 
develops annually a well-rounded sym- 
honic instrumentation from which the 


ore mature organization recruits its play- 


The instr entation of the orchestra in- 
cludes 26 violins, four violas, six cellos, 
four double basses, three flutes two oboes, 
with English horns, four clarinets, two 


bassoons, four French horns, two trumpets 
three 


trombones t 


drums 
there are cer- 


iba 


Altho 


impani, 


i 
igh 


traps, and piano 


tain discrepancies, and occasional aug- 
mentation in the brass is required, the or- 
chestra is adequate for successful presen- 
tation of the important compositions 

The season's symphonies included 
I'schaikowsky’s Sixth, Mendelssohn’s Ital 
ian, Mozart’s Jupiter, and Schumann's 


One Am 
Henry 
heuelnaniees 


Fourth 


featuring 


erican program Was give n 
Hadley’s Harod Over- 
| ‘livver Ten Million 
) rse, Homer Grunn’s Zuni Indian 
Pulte ind MacDowell’s Concerto No 2 
in D Mir ith the orchestra, by 
Clarence Fort Smith, Ark. Many 


other impressive numbers were given. The 


ior played w 


surg of 


concluding event of the season was the 


presentation of Aida in English, with the 
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Band Music is Popular in Villages 
of Western New York 


MEDINA, N. Y., HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


M ) N \ Band nd band na ropl t $1,000 to he leiray from the same 66,000-23,000-volt substa- 
co ling tl nter of inter the cost o niforms and help in nding tion at Waterville about thirteen miles 
tl Medina, Middleport, |] he Band to the National Band Contest in distant from here. Service was more or 
port, A nd Newfan Joliet, Ill., this spring. In return for this less frequently interrupted until about 

lr} M High School Band |] inicipal assistance, the Band has agreed two years ago, when a new high line was 
mad il a nat r itse fut ) give a series of eight park concerts and ilt and an additional transformer in- 


concert at a muni 


arene nd Carl Hulshoff, that th Phe Albion High Sel 
Board \ ie Ir bet of Medina has < j 


ored by the Rotary ¢ 
voted S000 tor x Dand concerts by the ne band by 

boy 1 on Saturday evenings in 

the ‘ The Board of Trustes 

‘ M lso 1 $500, which 


ha mented by a $500 
Middleport merchants to 


‘lub, and the New- good 


High-Line Power Supplemented 
by Emergency Gasoline Unit 


1 


ipal pienie stalled at the substation for emergencies. 
1001 Band is spon- Since that time our service has been very 
However, the fact that one of our 
two boilers needed all new tubes, and the 
general decrepitude and inadequacy of this 
supposedly emergency equipment as a 
whole, together with the expense of try- 
ng to maintain it in operable condition 
id made us consider for some time the 


? 

‘ ! in this village dur Waseca, Minn.—The possibility of in- nstallation of some other means of meet- 

ing the montt The Middleport convenience | 1 Interruptions oO we! ng emergencies for water. etc. 
Bar , Charl Ham- pply have been minimized for the Then the underwriters advised us we 
mo! posed of experienced Waseca municipal water and light plant just get more water in storage than the 
I the high school orchestra by the installation this year o 25- pacity of our 90,000-gallon tank as long 
and gasoline engine driving 250-kva s our daily needs amounted to something 
\ H School Band and the #enerator like 200,000 to 250,000 gallons. The cost 
Nev H School Orchestra will give Since 1915 or 1916 this city has been of diesel equipment and extra tank capac- 
co r respective towns through rved at wholesale from a 23,000-volt ity both appeared too high, considering the 
oO ind w ovide the in- ne of the Northern States Power Co umount of use for them, hence the deci- 
cid r other events ribault Divisio1 While we have two sion to install the gasoline engine and gen- 
i ( ( I I I 1 ! nto tl city, they both originate erator. Our water-supply is all from deep 











BUILDINGS OF WATER AND LIGHT BOARD, WASECA, MINN., 
WITH POWER COMPANY'S OUTDOOR SUBSTATION IN FORE. 
GROUND 











425-HP. STERLING GASOLINE ENGINE, DRIVING 250-KVA. 
GENERATOR, RECENTLY INSTALLED BY WATER AND LIGHT 
BOARD, WASECA 
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wells, so the attachment of auxiliary power 
to the five motor-driven pumps of differ- 
ent types was a problem and would prob- 
ably have resulted in higher installation 
cost than the equipment we did install 
Now we can run any or all of our pumps 
in case of high-line failure, and under 
normal conditions we could carry the 
power load if we did not have to run the 
pumps for a bad fire. 

The work done consisted of removing 
an old 125-hp. steam engine and founda- 
tion and installing the new Sterling Vik- 
ing II, 425-hp., 6-cylinder, 1,200-r.p.m., 
dire ct-connected to an Electric Machinery 
Co. 250-kva., 2,300-volt, 60-cycle generator 
with bracket type exciter, together with 
a 1,000-gallon underground gasoline tank 
a generator panel with Thompson edge- 
wise a.c. ammeter and jack, a.c. voltmeter 
and jack, frequency indicator, d.c. am- 
meter and voltmeter and polyphase watt- 
meter. Also mounted on this panel is 
aw itt-hour mete r, rheostats and field dis- 
switch. Immediately above the 
panel is a set of disconnects, and to the 
right an F.K.20 oil circuit breaker A 
No. 2 three-conductor, lead-covered cabl 
in metallic conduit connects the set with 


charg« 


a double-throw switch on our distributing 
switchboard in a small brick building de- 
tached about 25 feet from the main build- 
ing. The outfit installed ready to oper- 
ate involved an expenditure very close 
to $13,000. We are, at the present time, 
installing a reconditioned generator volt- 
age regulator, Type T.A., Form A 2, which 
we bought of the Commonwealth Electric 
Co. of St. Paul, Minn., which had the con- 
tract for the engine set. 

The outdoor view herewith shows our 
high-line service with the Northern States 
transformers in the cage. The small brick 
building is our own substation, housing 
our switchboard, plant transformers, series 
street-lighting regulators and voltage reg- 
ulators. The transformers up on the poles 
belong to an independent company run- 
ning rural lines out of here and buying 
current of the Northern States. 

We have a Water and Light Board con- 
sisting of three members: E. H. Smith, 
President; E. O. Herter, Secretary, and 
John Hecht. H. E. Isker is Manager. 

With gasoline at 10 cents per gallon, 
we are making what current we need for 
short periods at a cost for fuel and oil 
of a trifle over 2% cents per kwh. Ws 
like the engine very much and think w 
could not have done better considering 
our conditions. 

H. U. COOPER 


Superintendent, Water and Light Board 


Town Memorial Building Serves 
Many Civic Purposes 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass —With the dedica- 
tion in June of the bronze plaques in th 
memorial rotunda, containing the names 
of 2200 men and women of Framingham 
who served in the various wars of the 
nation, the town’s memorial building at- 
tained its full purpose. The initial dedi- 
cation of the building had been held 
earlier in the year. 

This building, standing in one of the 
most prominent corners in the town, and 
costing nearly $750,000, houses the various 
town officials; the town library; a larg 
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MEMORIAL TOWN HALL OF FRAMINGHAM, MASS 
LIBRARY, AUDITORIUM, DINING-ROOM, AND VETERANS’ 


fireproof vault for the town records 
quarters for the veterans of the sever 


wars; a large auditorium, seating approxi- 
mately 2,500, with chairs of the removabl 
type so that dances and entertainments 
may be ¢ njoyed there; a dining-room, seat- 
ing 1,000, in the basement, with splendid 
kitchen facilities; besides the beauti 
lobby or rotunda. Numerous theatrical 
pe rformances and social affairs have 
already been held in the building, whicl 
is one of the outstanding structures of 
its type in New England. 

Framingham, with a population of over 
21,000, is under the town form of go 
ernment, and the new auditorium has tl 
distinction of having accommodated th 


largest town meeting in the United States 
last March, with 3.000 in attendance fo 
the five nights it was in session 

A movement for a Framingham memo- 
rial has been under way since the Arm- 
istice, and the project of a nemorial- 
municipal building was put forward 
the first town meeting thereafter, in 
March, 1919. The site for the building 
was purchased the following year, and 
after a number of difficulties were over- 
come, actual construction was begun in 
1926. Framingham is thus provided with 
a beautiful and unique structure which 
constitutes an impressive and adequate 
memorial to her veterans, and which will 
continue to serve her citizens in many 
ways of civic importance 

CARL DODDs 


President, Framingham Chamber of Cor 


Electric Siren Aids Volunteer 
Fire Company 

East Greenwicu, R. 1—In municipali- 
ties having volunteer fire departments 
the problem of getting the men to the 


{ 


fire on time takes on serious proportions 


Failure to hear or recognize the ilart 
ind =the 


fire before it has gained headway, may 


resulting failure to get to the 


result in widespread destruction 

In realization of this, East Greenwich 
has adopted the electric siren to sound 
the alarm Its weird, penetrating screech 
cuts through all other noises and is rec- 
ognized instantly by the men, and 1s 


never confused with bells, gongs or 
whistles that may be soundmg at the 
same time. It has a sound-radius of 


COMBINING TOWN OFFICES, 


HEADQUARTERS 
sevel I nd it gets U re 
re on til 

Of tl 1, 3, and 5-h type tilable 
rom the mat cturer, the Federal Ele« 
tric Co. « Chicago, the last mentioned 
was chosen as giving the greatest calling 
radius. It n es possible the sounding of 
code signals, as does the 3-hp. type also 

The siret ounted on the roof of 
the fire-station, being supported about 20 
er il building in a light steel 
framework It has two horns facing in 
opposite directions With this mounting 
the sound listributed in all horizontal 
directions without the loss due to refleec- 
tion from the roof that a lower mounting 
might caus 

The siren is weatherproof and foolproof 
It was easily installed on the support, and 
requires only an occasional oiling of the 
bearings 1 keep it in condition 

FAY R HUNI 
I Is I 











ELECTRIC SIREN MOUNTED ON HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPART- 
MENT, EAST GREENWICH, BR. I. 
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Group of Cities Cooperates in 

Fire Fighting 
CHarvortTe, N.C 

a radius of 


Ten cities, all within 
50 miles from Charlotte, have 
joined in a cooperative fire protection 
program which gives each a metropolitan 
fire-fighting force that no one place would 
be able to maintain. 

Under the system just inaugurated, each 
city will be able to call in such equipment 
needed in case of a fire that 
threatens to pass beyond control of the 


local lores 


as may be 


und ¢ quipment Towns close 
to Charlotte have recently suffered such 
fires, notable among which is the fire that 


destroyed the Central Hotel at Shelby, 
N.C., on February 23, with a loss of three 
live 

xtra equipment is being purchased so 


that the fire-fighting apparatus of all towns 
will be standardized and all engine pump- 
ers and hose can be 
hydrant in the 

As there are 


one ciLy Lo 


connected with any 

system. 

paved roads leading from 
inother within the 50-mil« 
radius, a call for aid will bring equipment 
and men in less than one hour 

than Charlotte 
location with re- 
latter city, and the number 
and capacity of pumpers, available for first 


The nine cities other 
with their 


spect to the 


ipproximate 


call for d, are as follows: 

Gallons 
Salisbury, 44 miles north, 1 750 
Statesville, 44 miles north, 1 750 
Mooresville, 27 miles north, 1 750 
Concord, 24 miles north, 1 1,000 
Lincolnton, 34 miles west, 1 750 
Gastonia, 24 miles west, 1 750 
Rock Hill, 24 miles south, 1 750 
Chester, 44 miles south, 1 750 
Monroe, 24 miles east, 1 730 


Rock Hill and Chester are in South 
Carolina; the other cities are all in North 
Carolina. The above equipment in addi- 
tion to Charlotte’s 6 pumping engines 
fire-fighting strength of 15 
pumpers, with a total of 45 pump streams. 

W. H. PALMER, 


Chief, Fire Department. 


gives us Aa 


“U, S, A.” Furthers Municipal 
Affairs in Florida City 

Sesrinc, Fra—A novel organization has 
been formed in the city of Sebring, de- 
signed to promote civic welfare. This 
may not be a new idea in other localities, 
but it is distinctly a departure from civic 
organizations in this state. 

The City Council, composed of five 
members, found that it had quite a few 
problems on its hands, which could not 
possibly be settled to the satisfaction of 
everyone in town. H. O. Sebring, the 
President of the Council, conceived the 
idea of an organization of representative 
citizens to meet with the Council and to 
discuss the problems and make recommen- 
dations to the governing body. In addi- 
tion to the elected members of Council, 
the organization is composed of two mem- 
bers from each of the following organiza- 
tions: Lions Club, Rotary Club, Womans 
Club, Fire Department, American Legion, 
Blks Lodge, W. C. T. U., Ministerial As- 
sociation, Chamber of Commerce, Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary, and Postal Clerks. 
The result is known as the United Seb- 


ring Association There are no due s, and 


delegates are elected to represent their 
organizations, by the various clubs. 
Decided benefits have been the result. 


The problems of the city administration 
ire discussed, and those of the citizens are 
brought to the attention of the Council 
through their re presentatives Practically 
every citizen and taxpayer is reached 
through the medium of these representa- 
tives, and the benefits or objections to 
proposed measures are discussed and ex- 
plained. Better understanding of civic 
problems and a decided increase in at- 
tendance at Council meetings have been 
noticed in the few months that the U.S. A. 
has been functioning, and there is less 
“street corner politics” than in the past. 
A. C. ALTVATER 
Fire Chief 


Sale of Lots Reimburses City for 
School Site 

eS In the de velopm« nt of 
this city, both in population and in home 
building, some of the old school sites, 
which were 


(COHOES, 


planned both for a less con- 
gested condition in the city, and under 
less generous standards of the amount of 
play space to be provided around the 
school buildings, have become inadequate, 
and there has been a demand for larger 
areas to be devoted to school purposes. 
Last year the city considered the proposi- 
tion of acquiring another school site. A 
desirable location was found to be in 
some undeveloped territory owned by a 
real estate company, consisting of some 
thirteen acres. A plot of four acres was 
necessary and was offered for $5,000. The 
idea was suggested and adopted of pur- 
chasing the entire plot, which was offered 
for $15,000, setting aside five acres for 
the schoel, and subdividing and selling the 
remaining eight acres as city lots. As this 
plan was worked out, the Real Estate 
Board was consulted, and it was arranged 
that the sale of lots should be conducted 
by the Board at the standard real estate 
commission. Inasmuch as the city is not 
empowered to sell land merely by the 
delivery of a deed to a purchaser with 
whom negotiations have been carried on, 
as in an ordinary private sale, but is re- 
quired to sell at auction, the latter pro- 
cedure was adhered to by the Real Estate 
Board. But through the general coopera- 
tion of the Board and the public, this 
amounted chiefly to a necessary formality, 
the transfers otherwise taking place at 
established prices, more or less like ordi- 
nary transactions. The price paid for the 
thirteen-acre plot was $15,000. The eight- 
acre area was divided into fifty-eight 
building lots, and these are being sold for 
$750 each. At an average rate of $500 per 
lot the eight acres will bring a gross re- 
turn of $29,000, so that the city not only 
will be recompensed for the initial ex- 
penditure, thus, in effect, providing a 
school site free, but will have made a 
gross profit of some $14,000, less commis- 
sions and other expenditures. 

A further advantage is the fact that the 
city does its own subdividing in this in- 
stance, thus eliminating any difficulties 
about street plans in conforming with the 
city’s wishes. 


The feasibility of the plan that we have 
carried out for cities in general is, of 
course, a matter of circumstances, but we 
feel that a unique opportunity to benefit 
the community at large was seized upon 
in this instance, with the general cooper- 
ation of the Real Estate Board and the 
public. 

To date we have sold eight lots at $750 
per lot. Five houses have been built at 
an average cost of $6,000 each. 

Note the difference. Instead of the 
city’s having a $5,000 liability, as would 
have resulted from the original proposi- 
tion, it expects a gross profit of some 
$14,000 and has five homes with prospects 
of many more on the assessment roll, and 
five acres of ground for the school sité 
free 


IVER CARLSON, 
Commissioner of Public Works 


Small City Achieves Great 
Musical Celebration 


Ortanbo, Fia—Orlando broke all south- 
ern states’ records for participation in 
musical activities during the last National 
Music Week. Nearly 25,000 out of a 
total population of 35,000 attended musical 
events in which over 500 musicians partic- 
ipated. 

Every civic organization luncheon meet- 
ing had special musical programs, and 
every social organization that met during 
the week devoted the meeting entirely to 
music. The larger stores held commun- 
ity songs for employces each morning and 
concerts for customers in the afternoons. 
Music stores remained open evenings to 
entertain crowds with music. Each school 
had its special program, a number of 
which included operettas, and there was 
a big inter-school program one evening. 
Negro quartets which serenaded in each 
district of the city were one of the strik- 
ing innovations of the week and proved 
popular, as did the program of spirituals 
presented in Eola Park. And in order that 
every individual in the city should enjoy 
music week, hospitals, jails and other in- 
stitutions were visited by bands of 
musicians. 

Dr. Clarence Nice, former director of 
the LaScala Grand Opera Company, was 
director of a magnificent three-day festival 
held in the new municipal auditorium dur- 
ing the first of the week. This included 
a sacred concert in which a chorus of 200 
voices, a 50-piece symphony orchestra, and 
a number of nationally and internation- 
ally known soloists participated; an 
“Artists Night”; and a concert perform- 
ance of “Aida.” Following this, band 
music was featured, bands from cities 
throughout central Florida joining in the 
celebration. A massed band of nearly 100 
pieces gave the closing program, which for 
the second time during the week attracted 
a capacity audience of nearly 4,000 to the 
auditorium. 

The celebration was sponsored by the 
Orlando Recreation Department, with 
Mayor L. M. Autrey acting as honorary 
chairman and the undersigned as execu- 
tive chairman, with Miss Ruth Ogren as 
general chairman. 


THOMAS W. LANTZ, 
Department of Public Recreation. 
































The Modern City and Its Civic 


Commercial Organizations 


By EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


CHAMBER of Commerce in a 
certain aggressive southern city 


is said to have appropriated 
$100,000 annually in recent years to ad- 
vertise the merits of its trade area to 
manufacturers, wholesalers and _ retail- 
ers located in other regions, hoping to 
entice them from their current location 
and to attract with them a marked ad- 
dition to its population. Another trade 
center has set aside upwards of $500,- 
000 to be spent over a period of several 
years in an effort to accomplish a pur- 
pose similar to that of the southern 
gateway. Other centers are spending 
proportionately large sums in this race 
for industrial supremacy and increased 
size. It is important to determine, if 
possible, the worth of such expenditures. 
A study of the literature issued by 
chambers of commerce, industrial bu- 
reaus and other civic-commercial orga- 
nizations is highly illuminating from 
the viewpoint of claims made by them. 
Indeed, if one believed all that is re- 
corded in the almost unending issuance 
of delightfully written and attractively 
illustrated folders and booklets, one 
would find himself in a quandary as to 
which “paradise” to select for a place 
of permanent residence. No person, in 
this day of the recognized validity of 
the principle of advertising, would for 
& moment question the propriety of 
cities’ engaging in the use of the adver- 
tisement to make known their assets 
to the public, but reasonable and legiti- 
mate advertising should be expected and 
even then its value may be challenged. 


Slogans 

Many cities have adopted the slogan 
as one form of advertisement. A few 
slogans are worth noting. One announces 
to the public that it is the place “Where 
Enterprise was Invented.” Some claim 
to be “The City of Opportunity” and 
others “The City of Diversified Indus- 
try.” The first slogan can hardly make 
an appeal to the intelligent business 
man, and the latter two lack distine- 
tive character. “The Short Haul Con- 
vention City,” and “The Gateway to the 
South” tell more and have individuality; 
as do also “Here Quality Dominates” 
and “Old Elms but New Ideas.” 


Booklets and the Public Press 
In a booklet, pleasing in form, issued 
by a fair-sized Great Lakes city, the 
advantages of the trade center are listed 
in bold type, among which are “Geo- 


graphical Location,” “Climate,” and 
“Wealth of Contiguous Territory.” 
Following the list is the comment, “Ab- 
sence of any of these factors works to 
the detriment of any community.” 


a 


Where is there a community without 
geographical location and without cli- 
mate? The writer of this booklet must 





The Advertising of Cities 


is the title of this, the second 
of a series of short articles 
written by Professor Van Cleef 
for Tue American City, under 
the general heading of “The 
Modern City and Its Civic- 
Commercial Organizations.” 

The first article in the series, 
“Cities in Competition,” was 
published last month. Other 
articles to follow include: 

“The World's Greatest Mi- 
gration” 

“The City Plan and City 
Growth” 

“An Influential Chamber of 
Commerce” 

“A City and the World's 
Markets” 











have been in much the same frame of 
mind as the Irish washwoman who, 
when hearing a complaint about the 
weather, responded, “We can be thankful 
that we have any weather at all.” 

A southern city recently paid a large 
sum for space in one of our most prom- 
inent magazines to advertise its climate 
to the general public seeking a vaca- 
tion land, and to the investing public 
interested in industrial and other busi- 
ness opportunities. The ocean breezes 
were emphasized, even to the extent of 
engaging in a scientific explanation of 
their presence during the summer sea- 
son. Yet while they enthuse over a pre- 
vailing northeast wind, the Weather Bu- 
reau statistics show that for the months 
of June, July, and August, the wind 
prevails from the southwest, that 1s, 
from the land. 

Another trade center of some impor- 
tance proclaims to the world its “59 
hotels” when it has few more than a 
half-dozen first-class hostelries. What 
could be moré disastrous to a commu- 
nity than such proclamations! 

We have much good material. Many 
cities have learned that a scientific atti- 


tude toward an analysis of their own 
possibilities and a subsequent develop- 
ment based upon these findings, is the 
only satisfactory method of city build- 
ing. In fact, an investigation into the 
growth of cities versus advertising, and 
versus other influences, raises some 
doubt as to the value of systematic ad- 
vertising 

A comparison of the growth of popu- 
lation in cities which advertise inten- 
sively as well as extensively, and those 
which do little or no advertising, re- 
veals the rather striking fact that in 
most instances the advertisers have 
grown no more rapidly than the non- 
advertisers. Not only has this been true, 
but many of these advertising urban 
centers kave grown at a much slower 
rate than that for the urban growth of 
the entire United States. It seems fair 
to expect advertising cities to keep pace 
with the average for the country. On the 
other hand, numerous centers vvhich have 
enjoyed only such public notice as has 
come from the launching of particular 
projects such as park and playground 
expansion, zoning or planning regula- 
tions, erection of notable municipal 
structures, or publicity arising out of 
the aggressiveness of private enterprise, 
have grown by leaps and bounds. These 
findings are based upon inquiries among 
a considerable number of cities repre- 
senting various parts of the country and 
representing communities of every size. 


Specialization in Industries 

In contrast with the doubtful effec- 
tiveness of civic-commercial organiza- 
tion advertising, is the influence of in- 
voluntary advertising, resulting from 
specialization in industries. Trade cen- 
ters in which the automobile industry 
flourishes, centers where oil has been lo- 
eated, and many steel centers, have 
shown far greater growth than the 
highly advertised centers whose actual 
achievements have been relatively slight 
It would seem that the most beneficial 
type of advertising which a city may en- 
joy is that which comes from the asso- 
ciation of its name either with a super- 
lative and widely known article or with 
a given industry as a unit. Ford and 


Detroit, National Cash Register and 


Dayton, Eastman Kodak and Rochester, 
Pillsbury Flour and Minneapolis—these 
and other cases illustrate the close asso- 
ciation which may arise between a prod- 
uct and a trade center. It is a most 
effective type of city advertising. 
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situation over 
industrial 


Here is a very real 
which chambers of commerce, 


commissions and other associations may 
well ponder. Might it not be better in 
some instances WU organization funds 
were spent wal issist nM il Dusiness to be- 
come better known nationally and inter- 
natiol so as the reby to associate 
the product and the city in the minds 
of the pu . than to shout from the 
housetops when there is little to shout 
al y 

The Chamber of Commerce of an in- 


terior city of moderate size has recently 
made an exhaustive survey of its facili- 
ties, the results of which are printed in 
several volumes. Upon the basis of this 


careful study, a campaign of advertis- 
ing has been launched aiming to accom- 
plish just the sort of end suggested here 
Instead of presenting vague but enthu- 
siastic generalities, they are backing up 
not only their industries but their busi- 


latter personal 


ness leaders, giving | 


the 
publicity. The results will be worth ob- 
serving closely 


Rapid Transit Without Comprehensive 
Planning Creates More 
Congestion 


YEW YORK and the area immediately 
N surrounding it are victims of a 
“traffic paradox” in that as rapid transit 
facilities are added to, the riding habit in- 
creases and the rush hours become even 
more congested. This is shown in an ex- 
haustive report on Transit and Trans- 
portation, one of the series now being pub- 
lished by the Regional Plan of New York 

nd Its Enviror Discussing the report, 

Geot MeAneny, former Chairman of 
t| Prat Commission, stated that it 
how I lessness of planning and 
constructing new facilities for transit 
ind tr without it the same time 
controlling building densities and dis- 
tribution of population and industries. All 
planning of the daily transportation of hu- 
man beings and of freight in this region 
must be coordinated with planning of th 
uses and densities of buildings on the land; 
until this done, everything we do to 
lessen trangling of tr insportation facili 
ties adds to the impetus with which the 
next strangle arrives 

“We cannot solve the problem of con- 
gestion by building more transit lines 


merely to feed existing congested condi- 


tions; wecan only solve it by using transit 


as a means to disperse industry and popu- 


lation over wider areas. Such dispersal 
should not lessen the degree of concentra- 
tion necessary for business and industrial 
efficiency Hut we have gone tar bevond 
this degree in parts of New York. As we 
do so, we destroy the value ot concentra- 
tion and lessen, rather than increase, ac- 
cessibility 

It is curious that owners of property 
object to restrictions on heights and densi- 


ties of buildings; and yet continue to face 


greater losses than would be caused by 
thes a result of 
to meet costs of transit, traveling expenses 


for th 


restrictions, as taxation 


workers, destruction of acessibility 


by clogged streets, one-way traffic restric- 
tions, and limitation of parking. Land 
gains its chief value from accessibility—not 


from permission to crowd it with build- 
ings.” 
The report presents the findings and 


conclusions of a large corps of experts in 
the fields of economic research, engineering 
and community planning, who have for six 
years conducted an intensive study of the 


situation in New York City and its 400 


neighboring cities and villages, preliminary 
to the drafting of a plan for the future de- 
velopment of this city, and the suburbs 
linked with it economically. 


The report shows that the subways 
have never been able to keep pace with 
the demand for their use; that the build- 
ing of new subways to feed the present 


system of city growth merely creates new 


congested districts, increases the riding 
habits of the public and makes for mort 
crowding of all rapid transit facilities 
Present conditions are termed “indecent, 
distressing and degrading.” Instead of 
trying to bring more millions of workers 
to and from Manhattan daily, the Regional 
Plan says, we should bring the place of 
work closer to the home of the worker 
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The carrying-out of a billion-dollar sul 
way construction program in the next fif 
teen years will not solve the problem of 
subway congestion, unless there is accom 
plished at the same time a spreading-out 
of the industry and commerce now large! 
concentrated in lower Manhattan. 

In conclusions regarding the rapid 
transit section of the report, the Regio 
Plan says: 

“The growth of the Port of New York 
and the industrial business and residenti 
communities within and around it whicl 
now form one metropolitan region, has 
been enormous and is still continuing. I 
has brought about untold wealth 
prosperity, but has also led to congestion 


its 


and 


in places of business and recreation; de- 
lays in movement and in the transaction 
of business; and increased costs of han- 
dling freight and passengers. 

“The community under consideration 
had, in 1927, over 10,000,000 residents, and 
an adequate plan for future growth should 
consider the possibility of its population 
being doubled. : 

“All means of transportation should be 
planned to furnish direct routes not only 
to the older business centers but the 
new ones which either are arising or may 
be expected to develop. Short hauls be- 
tween residences and places of work will 


to 


do much to relieve congestion. Traffic, 
transit and transportation routes may in 
some cases follow common lines, in other 


cases they can more advantageously fol- 
low independent routes. This can only be 
determined upon by the coordination of 
studies for all three 
nication.” 


regional systems of 


comm 


Open or Closed, Right or Left Hand?— 


A Problem 
By EWARD J. COONEY 


Manacer, Port CHeEstTer 


America there is a 


YOMEWHERE in 
» man, presumably connected with some 


water company or water engineering firm, 


who, when he reads this article, will say 
to himself, “I have an idea that will 
cover that very point.” 

There is a constant neod in all water 
svstems for some kind of device that will 
show at a glance whether a valve under- 
neath a street or sidewalk is open or 
closed, and whether or not it is a right- 
hand or a left-hand valve. 

This article is written for the specific 


purpose ol 


thinking to 


making men think; and by 


design something new in 


water-works practice. This “something 
new” should be worth considerable to the 
designer, as there is no doubt that some 
valve manufacturer will be only too 


pleased to manufacture an acceptable de- 
vice on a royalty basis. 

Perhaps it might be well to consider 
some devices that have been used in the 
past, or that are being used now in an 
endeavor to fill this need. 

One company turns out what is known 
as a double gate-valve, a bevel gearing 
indicator. This indicator can be attached 


with spur gearing as well as bevel gear- 


Water-Works, New York 


ing. 

Then there is the Telltale valve post and 
the Underwriter indicator post. The Tell- 
tale is used in connection with fire service 
in mills and factories, and the indicator 
post is approved by the Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. and built in accordance 
with their requirements. 

In many places the outside screw and 
voke used—not an indicator 
Years ago the insurance people insisted 
this kind of valve should be used under- 
ground as well as above. 

There are indicators on valves with slide 
stem in connection with a  floorstand. 
There may be others that have been used, 
but the writer is not familiar with them. 

What water engineer will rise to the 
occasion? What inventive genius will give 
the water world the advantage of his clear 
thinking? Who will come forward with a 
“tell-tale” mechanism of some sort that 
will meet the needs as specified above, 
conforming to the exacting requirements 
that have to be met in water-works prac- 
tice? 

The man who can design something new 
and simple will place his name in the 
Water-Works Hall of Fame. 


valve is 
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THE MONTH IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
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Too Much Rabies 
| disease known as rabies, popularly 
called hydrophobia, has become a 
serious menace in the United States. From 
numerous sources there have recently 
come admonitions that rabies is unduly 
prevalent in many of our states and cities. 
Thus, in Detroit, 432 persons have had 
the Pasteur treatment for rabies during 
the first five months of 1928, as against 
123 for the whole of 1927. In Chicago 
there were 19 deaths from rabies in the 
ten months to June, 1928, though none 
had been reported in the previous eight 
years. 

Rabies is a disease of dogs and other 
animals, which is communicable to man, 
usually by the bite of the rabid animal. 
According to Dr. C. C. Pierce of the 
United States Public Health Service, who 
issued a warning in June, rabies is spread 
chiefly by stray dogs who have no owners 
and no homes, or by dogs who are allowed 
to stray by negligent owners. He advises 
all persons to be wary about petting 
strange dogs. 

Children are unfortunately the chief 
victims of rabies, for, as pointed out in a 
recent issue of the Statistical Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, six deaths out of every ten from 
rabies during the past seven years in the 
tegistration Area have occurred in chil- 
dren, more especially boys, under fifteen 
years of age. This means that from the 
standpoint of mortality, rabies is almost 
as much a disease of childhood as is 
scarlet fever. 


The Prevention of Rabies 

The control of rabies as a public health 
measure depends, of course, upon the con- 
trol of all dogs in a community. In some 
parts of the country, the control of other 
animals, such as coyotes and even horses 
and cattle, may also be important. The 
enforcement by health and police officials 
of strict muzzling ordinances and the im- 
pounding and destruction of all stray 
dogs, aré necessary measures. Dr. Thur- 
man B. Rice and Dr. Normal Beatty in- 
form us in the American Journal of Public 
Health for April, 1928, that by means of 
strict muzzling ordinances England was 
rid of rabies by 1902 and remained free 
of the disease until 1918. In that year 


it was reintroduced, and spread until 1922, 


when it was again brought under con- 
trol. There have been no subsequent 
cases. 

A method of vaccinating dogs against 
rabies has been developed, but this gives 
a relative rather than absolute protection. 
In Detroit, for instance, it was found that 
rabies has been about ten times as preva- 
lent in unvaccinated as in vaccinated 


animals. In that city, about 16,000 of th 
100,000 dogs had been vaccinated ul 
June of this year. 

Every dog which bites a person should 
be immediately apprehended and kept 
under observation by the health authori- 
ties for at least ten days. If the dog is 
rabid, the symptoms will become mani- 
fest within this period. If a supposedly 
mad dog has been killed by some excited 
person, the head should be sent, car fully 
packed, to a competent diagnostic labora- 
tory. 

An individual bitten by any dog should, 
as advised in the Weekly Bulletin of the 
California Department of Public Health, 
immediately seek medical aid so that the 
wound may be properly cauterized. If, 
after observation or by 


laboratory 
examination, the dog turns out to b« 
rabid, it is necessary to take the Pasteur 
treatment. Rabies is a fatal disease if 
allowed to go untreated, and every pre- 
caution should be observed to prevent ind 
control this malady. 


Another Animal Disease 

Undulant fever, or contagious abortion 
in cattle, is another disease which has 
lately been getting attention from health 
officials. This cattle malady, caused by 
the Bact. abortus, gives rise to a disease 
in man’ which resembles typhoid fever 
It is spread by raw milk from infected 
cows and may be prevented by proper 
pasteurization of the milk supply, which 
is one more reason to be added to the 
many in support of the pasteurization of 
all raw milk other than certified. 

During the past two years there have 
been reported in the United States some 
50 human cases of undulant fever in which 


the Bact. abortus has been incriminated, 


according to James G. McAlpine, Ph.D 
and Friend Lee Mickle, MS., writing i 
the Ame wan Journal of P itblic Healt} 
for May, 1928 (page 639). The diagnosis 
of undulant fever is a task for the labora- 
tory, and the Journal of the American 
Medical Association advises editorially in 
its issue of June 23, 1928, that all blood 
sent to state ind municipal laboratories 
tor the Widal test to de tect typhoid, also 
be examined to determine whether the 


patient has undulant fever or Malta fever 
Scientists have demonstrated a close re- 
lationship between the Bact. abortus and 
the Bact. melitensis, which causes Malta 
fever in goats. 


More Efficient Health 
Administration 

A proposal that nuisance control be 
transferred from health to police depart- 
ments was made by Dr. A. S. Fell, Health 
Officer of Trenton, N. J., in his presiden- 


tial iddress before the New Jersev State 


Health Officers Association, which appears 
in Public Healti Vi ol that state tor 
June, 1928. Dr. Fell points out that most 
of the illeged nuisances have little, if iny, 
real effect on public health and that they 


can be abated more effectively upon order 
from a policeman in uniform than by the 
suggestion of a sanitary imspector in civil- 
ian dress 

The advantages of civil service for 
health de partment em} loyees and the de- 
sirability of pensions are ilso discussed 
by Dr. Fell in his address He believes 
that civil service promotes greater tenm 
of office and thus improves morale Chis 
system will, however, cease to present 
some incongruities when people employed 
in health departments are required to have 
preliminary training in the work they will 
According to 
1 recent study made by the American 
Public Health Association, only 24 health 
officers of 156 cities over 30,000 popula- 


be called upon to perform 


tion were under civil service 


Facts About City Health Officers 

A Health Officers’ News Letter is issued 
monthly by the Committee on Adminis- 
trative Practice of the American Public 
Health Association of New York and is 
sent to health and city officials who desire 
it. In the edition of May 28, 1928, are 
some interesting data on the appointment, 
tenure of office and compensation of health 
officers as compared to those of fire chiefs, 
school superinte ndents, and city engineers 
The information was collected from 156 
of the 250 cities of 30,000 or more 

The health officers of 111 cities received 
in average compensation of $4,420 a year, 
which is about the same as the city engi- 
neers, who got $4,710. Health officers are 
better paid than fire chiefs, whose average 
wes $3,610, but they receive much less 
than school sul eT ntendents who received 


n average of 87.390 or about 83.000 a vear 


ore eanitar I cla vit} en ti- 
lucation, but these ore " 
» Indi st ! ) 
not 2 } t 
In the 156 « s, 40 | ( I ! 
Oo i | t} ! r. 20 ( 
nag 31 ! board of | h, 15 
1 ner ble |} I nd 
( 24 | he yuneil, and 11 f 
( oO Although ! 3 
engi! s, and school superintendents 
prac | on e, 44 of the 
ice About half o tl health officers 
re appointed for a definite term of office 


ranging from one to five years, the terms 


of the remainder being indefinite or at 


the pleasure of the appointing body. 
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Above: Coldwell Model “L” Motor Lawn 
Mower and Roller with gang units attached. 
Thus equipped, it mows a 60-inch swath. 


A time-proved claim 


Coldwell Lawn Mowers are so well-built 
and so dependable that they continue to 


serve long after most lawn mowers have gone 
their way. 


Literature on request. 





HAND ; GASOLINE 
HORSE ELL ELECTRIC 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Sunburn 

It may seem a little late in the season 
for remarks on sunburn, but many persons 
have probably not yet acquired theirs and, 
besides, it is never too late for comments 
on matters relating to hygiene. Sun- 
burn is very much of a public health topic 
t this time of year. 

Sunlight has a definite health value, and 

coat of tan is a badge of salubrity which 
deserves respect. Like many other good 
things, however, sunlight must be used in 
moderation. A severe sunburn may not 
only be most uncomfortable, but if too 
severe it may, like any other extensive 
burn, result in high fever, delirium, serous 
meningitis, and even death in extreme 
These dangers were pointed out by 
Dr. James S. Walton, of the New York 
State Department of Health, in a radio 
talk released for publication on June 30, 
1928. 

To develop a tan, the individual should 
begin gradually, with not more than five 
or ten minutes daily exposure at first. 
The time may be increased every day 
until at the end of a week a light tan 
has been acquired and the subsequent 
danger of severe burning is slight. It is 
flirting with trouble for a person who has 
put on a bathing suit for the first time in 
the season to spend a day roasting and 
blistering on a beach under a-hot sun. 


cases. 


When this foolhardy stunt occurs, the ser- 
vices of a physician will be required 

As Dr. Walton well says, “Enjoy your 
vacations; deve lop any 
yellow to deep bronze; 


light 


val if 


from 
you 
health, avoid sun- 


tan 
but, if 
your comfort or your 
burn.” 


How Much Venereal Disease? 

In the 
venereal disease in this country have been 
somewhat hay hazard, as these diseases ire 
frequently not reported or only 


past, estimates of the amount of 


indiffer- 
ently reported In order to get an idea 
of the prev ilence of venereal dis¢ ise, the 
United States Public Health Service re- 


cently made a survey in 14 communities, 
including 9 cities and 5 counties in West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois, and Arkansas 
The report of this investigation, by Dr 
Thomas Parran, Jr., and Messrs. W. C 
Smith and 8S. D. Collins, has been issued 
as Reprint No. 8 from Venereal Disease 
Information of the United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C 

Out of a population of 619,126 in the 
14 communities, there were reported as 
under treatment or observation a total of 
7,184 cases of venereal disease, or a 
of 11.6 per 1,000 population. 
per cent of these 
care of private 


rate 
Seventy-five 
were under the 
the average 
number of cases per physician being 6.37 


cases 


practitioners, 
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There was evidence 
was higher in the 
and the 


in males than in fe 


that the prev ilence 
cities than in the coun- 


ties, prev ilent 


diseases were mort 


males 


Tuberculosis Legislation 
The 


cities and states depends uj 


reduction of tuberculosis in our 
on many 
tors, medical sanitary, sociological 


tional, and legal. Muel 


has been written on these various phase 8 


economic, ed 


of the prot lem, but there is less n tl 

law as applied to tuberculosis work than 
there is on the other factors mentioned 
In order, therefore, to make available to 
health officials, legislators, attorneys, and 
others an outline and analysis of a legis- 
lative program against tuberculosis, the 
National Tuberculosis Association has re- 
cently published a Manual of Tubercu- 


losis Legislation 
This 86-page booklet presents a general 
consideration of tuberculosis and the law 


the 
tuberculosis legislation 


with an outline of historical facts on 
notes on law mak- 
ing, and a complete 


health 


tuberculosis in a 


discussion of publi 


deal 


There is also an 


legislation necessary to with 


Stale 
ill existing state 


index to laws on tubercu- 


losis. Copies of this manual may be ob- 
tained direct from the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City 


A Pooling of World Ideas on Making Cities Livable 


the general timidity of municipal officials 
in carrying out improvement schemes in 
built-up areas, and urged the advance- 
ment by city planners of noble ideals 
which, when carried into practice, are 
likely to pay esthetically and financially 
as well. 

The principal general conclusions 
emerging from the papers and discus- 
sions as to remedies for the chief dif- 
ficulties encountered in carrying out 
town and regional plans were sum- 
marized by Mr. Pepler at the final ses- 
sion as follows: 


1. No land should be excluded from 
town or regional planning, and appropriate 
authorities should be required to prepare 
schemes for all land in every country. 

2. Regional planning should be en- 
couraged, as far as possible, on a voluntary 
basis, and all authorities concerned should 
be given the necessary powers to enable 
them to cooperate fully. Also, if neces- 
sary, the highest authority in the country 
should be empowered to intervene to se- 
cure that comprehensive schemes are not 
defeated through lack of cooperation be- 
tween the authorities concerned, and shall 
in default of agreement, finally allocate 
the division of the cost among the au- 
thorities and parties interested. 

3. In any country where town planning 
has become a common practice, it should 
not be necessary for the authority to in- 
form owners individually that a scheme is 
being prepared. 


(Continued from page S)) 


4 When a 
and 


sche me has be en 


ipproved, the 


ired 
responsible authority 
should be given the powers of expropria- 
tion necessary to ensure that the 
achieved. When a plan 
has been prepare d and has been ipprove d 
the authority should be 
powered to expropriate any land, including 
building land, when this is judged indis- 
pensable by the 
order that the normal growth of the town 
may be assured. 

5. When a scheme generally enhances 
the value of property within its scope, its 
cost, to the extent of that enhancement, 
should be borne by the property bene- 
fited; and to avoid hardships to individua! 
owners and consequently the necessity for 
compensating them, the authority should 
be empowered to pool individual owner- 
ships and redistribute in holdings conform- 
ing to the scheme. 


prep 


objects 
of the scheme are 


competent 


em- 


municipal authorities in 


6. No property of public or semi-publie 
bodies should be excluded from a scheme 
and all public services, for instance, roads 
and railways, within the locality should 
come within its purview. The Depart- 
ment of State responsible for town plan- 
ning should be responsible for safeguard- 
ing the paramount interests of the public 
at large. 


An important American contribution 
to this discussion was the paper by Al- 
fred Bettman, of Cincinnati, advance ab- 
stracts from which were published in the 
July number of THe American Crty 
(pages 99-100). 


The Business Session 
T the business session of the Con- 
of Lon- 
was elected President of the 
International Federation 
and Town Planning 


Raymond Unwin 


gress, 
don, 
for Housing 


Announcement was 


made of the decision of the Council of 
the Federation to hold the 1929 Con- 
gress in Rome and that of 1930 in Ber- 
lin 


Resolutions on the notable publie ser 


vice of the Federation’s 


dent, the 


former Presi- 
late Sir Ebenezer Howard, were 
adopted, and tentative plans for a suit- 
able memorial, including a fund to make 
studies of congestion of population and 
the propagation of the garden city idea, 
were outlined 

Complete International 
Housing and Town Planning 


Reports of 


Congress Available 


EADERS of THe AMERICAN City 


who find material in the fore- 
going abstracts of nterest are 
urged to secure the complete papers and 


reports ol the 
which will 


Congress proceedings, 
ay iilable In 
These ean be 


which co 


three 


soon be 


paper-covered volumes 


i 
secured at a cost of £1, vers 
aiso membe rship for one year in the In- 
ternational Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, on application to the 


headquarters of the Federation, 25 Bed- 
England 


ford Row, London WC. 1, 
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Glass-Overs for Sludge Beds 








Definitely Solving Your Outgrown 


Sewage Disposal Problem 


| ERE’S the solution that has the advan- 

tage of flexibleness. Solves it without 
the addition of a bit of extra land. Solves it 
by simply making some of the land you have, 


do from 3 to 4 times what it does now. 


It can be done by covering some of you 


sludge beds with our Glass-Overs. 


Being attractive, they increase instead of 


lower nearby property values. 


They, to a large degree, practically over- 


come the odor objection. 











It happens that we were among the first to 


build sludge bed glass-overs. 


Right now we can refer you to around 
thirty-five installations so equipped. 
One of them unbelievable as it may seem 


at first thought, is located in a park right in a 


civic centre. 


Glad to tell you about it and send photo- 


graph. 


You are, of course, welcome to our printed 


matter. Our specialists are at your disposal 


without obligation of any kind. 


Jord «. Furnham@. 


Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 


Eastern Factory 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
New York Graybar Bldg. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bidg. Little Bldg. 
Cleveland Denver Kansas City St. Louis 


1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. Commerce Bldg. 


Western Factory 


Canadian Factory 


704 E. Carrie Ave. 


Montreal 
1410 Stanley St. 
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Municipal Government Experts Featured 
on Institute Programs 


University or Virotnra—A. R. Hatton, 
Professor of Political Science at North- 
western University, former member of the 
City Council of Cleveland, and Thomas H. 
Reed, Professor of Municipal Government 
at the University of Michigan and Director 
of Research of the Pennsylvania Commis- 
sion to Study Municipal Consolidation in 
Counties of the Second Class—both well- 
known to municipal officials and other 
readers of Toe American Crty,—will take 
active part in the second annual Institute 
of Public Affairs, to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia August 5 to 18. 

The Institute is planned, according to 
preliminary announcements by Dean 
Charles Gilmore Maphis, Director, “for 
discussion in a broad and competent fash- 
ion by men charged with the task of pub- 
lie administration and by those who are 
engaged in public affairs” of current pub- 
lic problems within the United States, in- 
cluding problems of national, state, and 
municipal government. Speakers, stu- 
dents, and visitors will be representative of 
the country as a whole. 

The heated, extemporaneous debate at 
the Institute last summer participated in 
by William G. McAdoo, Governor Ritchie 
of Maryland, and Senator Carter Glass of 
Virginia, on prohibition and the Ejigh- 
teenth Amendment, created a demand for 
similar discussions on other subjects this 
year, and has led to plans for a series of 
forums in addition to the morning round 
tables and evening addresses. 

Round tables as planned, in addition to 
that on Municipal Management, which 
will be led by Professor Reed, and that 
on Political Parties, by Professor Hatton, 
include the following: 

Women in Public Affairs, Mrs. Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt, President of Mills Col- 
lege, leader; The Press in Public Affairs, 
Victor Rosewater, national publicist, lead- 
er; Arbitration of Commercial Disputes, 
Wesley A. Sturges, Yale University Law 
School, leader; The Agricultural Problem, 
John D. Black, Professor Agricultural 
Economics, Harvard University, leader; 
Our Latin-American Relations, John H. 
Latane, Professor American History, Johns 
Hopkins University, leader; The Eco- 
nomic and Industrial Development of the 
South, Bradford Knapp, President, Ala- 
bama Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, leader. 

University oF SouTHERN CALIFORNIA.— 
Mayors, city managers, commissioners, and 
other city officials and citizens actively in- 
terested in public affairs are expected to at- 
tend the Institute of Municipal Adminis- 
tration, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, August 13 to 18, according 
to announcements of President R. B. von 
KleinSmid. The Institute will include 
an intensive six-day course of lectures and 
round-table discussions on city planning, 
municipal finance, street traffic control, 
public health, municipal engineering, so- 
cial welfare, legal problems of munici- 
palities, recreation, park administration, 
ete. 

Sessions to be held mornings and after- 


noons will be headed by experts in munic- 
ipal affairs from cities throughout the 
country, while nationally known authori- 
ties who are to lecture include the fol- 
lowing: 

William B. Munro, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Vice-President, National Municipal 
League; John N. Edy, City Manager, 
Berkeley, Calif., and President, Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association; C. M 
Spofford, Chairman, Department of Civil 
Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Harland Bartholomew, of St 
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Louis, President, American City Planning 
Institute; Miller McClintock, Director, 
Erskine Bureau of Street Traffic Research 
at Harvard University; Francis Hiller, of 
New York City, Field Representative, Na- 
tional Probation Association; Edwin A 
Cottrell, Professor of Political Science, 
Stanford University; Abel Wolman, Chief 
Engineer, State Department of Health, 
Baltimore; Ira V. Hiscock, Yale Univer- 
sity, Bacteriologist, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Health; Otto Schreiber, head 
of the Institute on Air Law, University of 
Koenigsberg, Germany. 

Institute membership will cover twelve 
states, and advance registration indicates 
that hundreds of students will attend th 


sessions. 


Plumbing Codes in 


American Cities 


1 leans hundred fifty-one cities of over 
\J 10,000 population are listed in a 
Building Code and Plumbing Code. Tabu- 
lation issued last month in mimeographed 
form by the Division of Building and 
Housing of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. This list is based almost entirely 
on answers to a questionnaire sent out dur- 
ing March and April, 1928, to building in- 
spectors, city clerks, and others from 
whom it was thought authentic informa- 
tion could be obtained. 

The points tabulated include the dates 
of building and plumbing codes now in 
use; whether or not the plumbing code 
is printed in the same book with the build- 
ing code; whether or not the codes are be- 
ing revised; whether the plumbing code 
is enforced by the building department, 
health department, or some other agency; 
and the number of persons in the build- 
ing, plumbing and electrical inspection de- 
partments. 

Of the cities having over 10,000 popula- 
tion, according to the 1920 census, som 
information was received from all except 
41. One hundred eight of the cities re- 
ported that they have no building code. 
Of the remaining 602 cities, it would ap- 


A Not Unrealizable 


‘ a YJHAT kind of a community 

would I build to increase the 
count of the hours that live as against the 
count of the hours that die?” 

This is one of the questions upon which 
Stuart Chase builds up “A Very Private 
Utopia,” in a recent issue of The Nation, 
in which he outlines a major classification 
of what seems to him to constitute “the 
good life,” as opposed to the negative in- 
fluence such as “kill the juices of zestful 
living” and result in a mere existence 

The two following paragraphs are from 
his outline of his supposititious Utopian 
community which, as he describes it, is 
remindful to him of the plains and hills 
and cedar trees of Attica and Laconia as 
the Greeks must have looked back upon 
them. The paragraphs might just as con- 
ceivably be, of course, from the notebook 
of an idealist developer of one of Amer- 
ica’s new built-to-order towns with its city 


pear that many have urgent need for re- 
vising their building codes to conform 
with the best recent practice, since 10 of 
these cities report that their codes wer 
idopted prior to 1900; 41 between 1900 
ind 1909; 173 between 1910 and 1919; 
ind in only 378 cities has the building code 
been adopted or revised since January l 
1920. It is gratifying to learn, 
that 205 cities report that the 


however 
building 
being revised Similarly 
plumbing codes now being revised ar 
reported from 139 cities. 

A total of 577 cities report on thei 


( ode Is now 


method of plumbing code enforcement. Of 
these, 248 entrust the enforcement of the 
plumbing code to the health department; 
171i to the building department; 129 to 
other dey irtments of the city 
ment; and 29 report that 


govern- 
enlorcement 
comes within the jurisdiction of two or 
more different departments of the munici- 
pal government. 

A limited number of copies of the com- 
plete tabulation are available for those 
interested in such information, and may 
be obtained on application to the Division 
of Building and Housing, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C 


, . 
Utopia—1928 Model 
ind regional plan, and its careful fore- 
thought for architectural control as well 
is for what the English call “the ameni- 
The ~ 

“T would like to live in a community 
where beauty abounded; where cities were 
nobly planned, industrial areas segregated; 
where great stretches of forest, lake and 
mountainside were left wild and free and 
close at hand; where houses and their fur- 
nishings were spare and fine and colorful, 
and there was not a single billboard in a 
day’s march 

“T would like to live in a community 
that held a genuine sense of uniqueness; 
where one could take pride in community 
achievements, match one’s art and crafts- 


manship and sport against a neighbor 


group; where one could contribute in per- 


son to the local theate r, the local schools: 


help to plan a beautiful region and see 
that plan grow before one’s eyes.” 
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Ay HE rich beauty and inimitable colors of marble will add dis- is 
oI tinction to the interior of even a modestly planned building. ie 
EY Marble, moreover, lends itself admirably to any style of archi- 3 
a tecture ...it is always thoroughly ‘‘in the picture”... and though 3 
* but small quantities of this material be used, it affords that touch a 
) of character and color demanded by discriminating folks. ie 


r 
ey a h 
Shereis NoS : t 
ES Dhere is No Substitute for Marble : 
EY The free booklet ‘The Eve ryda y Uses of Marble” tells, E 
iS by picture and text, of the effects and economies of marble bg 
i) installations in many types of buildings—Cuivic, Com- is 
Sy mercial and Residential. Write to Department 11-H for is 
Si your copy. % 
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RY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS rs 
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Ky ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO ie 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 



































Street Railroads Must Keep Their 
Rights-of-Way in Reasonable Repair 

New Cumberland Borough vs. Valley 
-ailways and Harrisburg & Mechanics- 
burg Electric Railway Co., 19 Pa. Munic. 
Rep. 135, decided by the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for Cumberland County, Pa., 
dealt with the right of the borough to 
require the railway companies to joi in 
the replacement of a macadam street with 
concrete, as part of a through state high- 
wav. The Court decreed that the com- 
nanie s could not be charged with the ex- 
* nse of such replacement, under the or- 
dinances applying to them, but that they 
shuld be required to aid the construction 
of concrete crosswalks and to keep their 
portions of the street in a good state of 
oil macadam repair. The Court reached 
the following stated conclusions: 

It takes no special contract provision or 
statute to require the companies to keep 
in good condition the portions of the 
street occupied by them. They are, under 
the common law, bound to keep those por- 
tions in a manner that reasonably corre- 
sponds with the street paving adopted by 
the municipality. 

Where a contract with the municipal- 
ity calls for a particular kind of paving 
by the street railway company, it cannot 
be compelled to install a new kind at a 
time when the original paving is in good 
condition and not in need of repairs, nor 
can a change in the style of paving be 
required of the railway company even 
when repairs are necessary, unless the 
original style of paving is incongruous 
with the style of paving adopted by the 
municipality and practically incompatibl 
therewith. But if the contract calls for 
paving of the same kind as adopted by the 
municipality, the company may be com- 
pelled to change its style to conform to 
that adopted by the municipality. 


Property Lying Beyond a City’s Bound- 
aries May Be Acquired for Proper 
City Purposes 

“We see no good reason,” said the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals in the case of 
Smith vs. City of Kuttawa, 1 S. W. 2d 
Series, 982, “why a city may not acquire 
or own property beyond its corporate lim- 
its for legitimate city purposes. The ne- 
cessities of an adequate and pure source 
of water-supply, of a remote situation of 
pesthouses, of large tracts of land for park 
purposes acquired when land can be ac- 
quired in a large tract and before the city 
has built up to, around, and upon it, o/ 
suitable places for incinerators and gar- 
bage disposal, of farms for the penal and 
charitable institutions, of hospitals for tu- 
bercular patients and homes for incurables 
—all dictate the reasonableness of the rule 
allowing a city to own property for such 
purposes beyond the corporate limits. In- 
deed, in a great many instances, a city 


ould varted in a legiti e exer- 
cise of its I il functions 
icq erty here or be ) 
orate | S Largé tracts « lar 
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course, this rule has its | ons. Tl 
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It Takes a Contract or Statute to Make 
a Water Company Liable for Private 
Fire Loss Resulting from Insuf- 
ficient Pressure 


rhe owner of property ade stroved by fir 
in Rensselaer, N. Y., because of insufficient 
water pressure had no cause of action 
gainst the water company, held the New 


York Court of Appeals in the case of H. R 
Moch Co. vs. Rensselaer Water Co.. 159 
N. E. 896 The Court held that ther¢ 





AN INDEX TO 
LEGAL DECISIONS 
which were reported by Mr. 
Street in THE AMERICAN City 
during the four years 1924- 
1927 inclusive, is a special fea- 
ture of THe Municipar INpex 

for 1928 (pages 110-115). 











was no breach of contract of which the 
plaintiff could complain nor common-law 
or statutory liability on the part of the 
water company. 

“No legal duty rests upon a city to sup- 
ply its inhabitants against fire,” 


obs rveé d 
the Court 


mbher 
Inve! 


“That being so, a me 
of the public may not maintain an action 
against one contracting with the city 
to furnish water at the hydrants, unless an 
intention appears that the promissor is to 
be answerable to individual members of 
the public as well as to the city for any 
loss ensuing from the failure to fulfill th: 
promise ° 
“We do not need to determine now what 
remedy, if any, there might be if the de 
fendant had withheld the water or r 
duced the pressure with malicious intent 
to do injury to the plaintiff or another 
We also put aside the problem that would 
arise if there had been reckless and wan- 
ton indifierence to consequences measured 
What we are dealing 
with at this time is a mere ne gligent omi 


ind foreseen. 


sion, unaccompanied by malice or 
aggravating elements.” 


Holders of Village Bonds Could Not 
Prevent Detachment of Unplatted 
Farm Lands from the Municipality 

A petition by an owner of unplatted 
farm lands within the limits of the villag: 
of Abercrombie, N. D., for the detach- 
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tr hat the Leg innot 
consti I pass an a I 
the oblig ms Ol contracts which 
municipal cor ration ty 
Nevertheless, the fa I he action « 
the Legislature is subject to the constit 
tional restraint cannot avail the ippellants 
in the instant case In the first place it 
does not appear that the appellant, Wells 


Dickey Co., will in fact be injured by th 
exclusion of the lands in question, for it 
is not established that the village will not 
be able to raise by taxation funds sufficient 
to met its requirements with respect to 
the bonds Of course, we aré not heres 
concerned with what may happen in the 


future with regard to similar petitions for 


exclusions. In the next place, the village 
is but the instrumenality of the state: it 
is wholly a creature of the legislative will 
Ordinarily the Legislature may do as it 
will with any of the municipal organiza- 


tions for which it has made provision. It 
can provide for the extension or for thi 
shrinking of their boundaries 

“When the appellant purchased the 
bonds of the village of Abercrombie it 
purchased them knowing the power of the 
Legislature with respect to viliage organi- 
zation.’ (Sitte vs. Paulson, 216 >} 


Western Reporter, 344 
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Town Records Properly Recorded 
Through Photostatic Process 


In the case of the Town of Bennington 
vs. Booth, 140 Atl. 157, the Vermont Su- 
preme Court decided that the plaintiff 
was not entitled to compel defendant 
clerk, to discontinu: ictice of 1 
ing instruments by photostat proce 

i 
saying 
r} does not 1 ire tl 

ny parti r method ecording. G. I 
3951 An nod, not otherwise W- 

] vhereby L re rd 18 ! i 1 h 

s all tl naracteristics required | ] 

. f ed New tf | bre 
hew metnoads, ind, with the above li - 
tion, the choice of the process is but the 
choice of the pen’—a detail with which 


we will not ittempt to interfere 


The case shows that the photost 
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LIGHTING EQUIPMENT: . THAT BRIGHTENS THE , PATH TO PROSPERITY 
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RIDE should be taken in Street Lighting 
Units which add so much to the general 
appearance of acommunity. Well lighted 
streets area source of civic development. ; 
They are guards for public protection and ‘Che History of 
contribute to public well being and happiness. 






The Octagonal Standard, No. 11017 with the 
President Fixture, No. 10070 as shown is ad- 
aptable to varied street lighting needs. An 
economical and efficient unit ready to aid you 
in your civic achievements. Details and prices 
on request. Write. 


Overhead Street Lighting 
tin showy ng « yur complete, v j 
ve of verhead Street t Lightin 1g ” Ea ulp- 
: tions of fixe 1745—Oil lamps with reflectors 
- used in Paris. Prize offered for 


f Street Lighting. 
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In Canada: Canadian Line Materials, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Export Department: So. Milwaukee 
Albany, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio Dallas, Texas Denver, Col. Des Moines, Iowa Indianapolis, 
Ind. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. New York, N. ¥. No. Charlotte, N. C. Oakland, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
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copies are all legible. That some are more 
easily read than others has no effect upon 
their validity. Records made with pen 
and ink are well known to differ in that 
respect. They have perpetuity. Not, to 
be sure, in the absolute sense of the word, 
for no one can believe that any of our 
paper records. will last forever. But they 
have that attribute no less than it is pos- 
sessed by records kept by a town clerk 
in handwriting or typewriting. In addi- 
tion to these essentials, they afford 
as much publicity to what is thus re- 
corded as is given to any records in a town 
clerk’s office. 

“Yet, G. L. 3951, provides that the clerk 
shall ‘record at length, in books to be fur- 
nished by the town,’ and it is said that 
this has not been done. It is plain that 
the clerk has recorded at length and that 
the materials he provided, used, and the 
town paid for were furnished by the town. 
If, within the meaning of the statute, the 
photostatic records are books they lack 
nothing required by G. L. 3941. That they 
are books after they are bound is per- 
fectly apparent. The object of this 
statute, however, was to provide for the 
making of records; not for the use of 
some particular kind of book. It would, 
we think, be placing the emphasis on a 
comparatively inconsequential matter to 
hold that these photostatic records are in- 
valid because they are made on sheets 
which are destined to be bound rather 
than on sheets which are already bound. 
While they are accumulating until numer- 
ous enough to be bound, the sheets of 
photostatic records, within the meaning 
of our statute, constitute the current book 
of records.” 


A Building Permit Issued in Excess of 
Authority Conferred is Void 

A building permit issued by an officer 
charged with that duty, but for a purpose 
prohibited by law, is void. Such officer is 
powerless to bind the city by acting in 
excess of his authority. No property rights 
will vest under a void permit. Upon a re- 
view by the board of adjustment, of the 
issuance of a building permit by the of- 
ficial charged with that duty, an assignee 
of the permit, even if such assignment is 
valid, is not entitled to notice of the hear- 
ing unless notice of such assignment has 
been given to the municipality. (New Jer- 
sey Court of Chancery, in Ostrowsky vs 
City of Newark, 139 Atl. 911.) 


Where the Holder of a Building Permit 
Issued Under a Valid Ordinance Be- 
gins Work or Spends Money Under 

It, He Acquires Vested Rights 

That one who obtains a building per- 
mit under an existing ordinance and who 
begins work or expends money on the 
strength of the permit, acquires certain 
vested rights that cannot be taken away 
from him by a repeal of the ordinance, or 
attempted revocation of the permit, is 
shown by what the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals said in the case of Brown vs. 
Grant, 2 S. W., 2d series, 285: 

“No one gainsays that a municipal gov- 
ernment within its police power has the 
right to prescribe rules regulating the 
character of buildings to be erected and 
the material to be used within certain 


prescribed boundaries, and also requiring 
permits to be first obtained before enter- 
ing on their construction. But such ordi- 
nances must be and relate to the future 
Of course, that does not prevent cities 
from moving to abate nuisances 
ever occurring 


when- 


“The defendant, in pursuance to the 
power and rights conferred by the city per- 
mit, began his work and spent money on 
the building prior to its attempted repeal 
This permit under. the ordinance created 
a vested right in him to complete the 
work in hand, and he was protected by all 
laws, both state and federal. The action 
of the city in granting a repeal in so far 
as his rights are concerned was equivalent 
to the violation of a contract.” 


Ordinance Requiring Users of Highways 
to Obey Orders Given By Policemen 
with Reference to Use of Highways— 
Held Void 

A borough ordinance which requires that 
“pedestrians and drivers shall 
obey the orders given them by the police- 
man of the borough with reference to the 
use of the highways” is void, in that 1t 
delegates to police officers an arbitrary 
power to direct what the citizen must do 
with reference to the highways and tends 
to deprive persons of the equal protection 
of the laws. (Circuit Court, Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania; Commonwealth vs 


Maguire; 19 Pa. Munic. Law Rep. 115.) 


Compensation of Prohibition Police 
Officers Payable Out of Fines and Based 
on Number of Stills Captured— 
Not Sanctioned 

Special county policemen in Milton 
County, Georgia, were employed on an 
understanding that they were to be paid 
so much for each illicit still captured, pay- 
able out of a fund arising from fines and 
forfeitures imposed in enforcing the pro- 
hibitory law. In the case of Eison vs. 
Shirley, 141 S. E. 295, the Georgia Su- 
preme Court held that this arrangement 
was not sanctioned by the laws of the 
state and that therefore no claim for such 
fees was enforceable by the officers against 
the county. 


There Can Be no Vested Right to Main- 
tain Private Business Structures Within 
Streets Limits 

The city of Cincinnati adopted an ordi- 
nance declaring to be nuisances all gaso- 
line pumps, gasoline filling-stations, and 
other automotive service stations when op- 
erated upon public sidewalks, and ordered 
abatement of existing stations. Sustain- 
ing the validity of this ordinance in the 
case of Rowe vs. City of Cincinnati, 159 
N. E. 365, the Ohio Supreme Court said, 
in part: 

‘An abutting owner does not have such 
right of property in the public streets as 
to give him the right to appropriate a por- 
tion of the street permanently to the pur- 
pose of his private business.” 


Members of a Board Cannot Act Indi- 
vidually at Different Times and Places 
as a Substitute for Action at a Meeting 
of the Board 

An opinion of the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals follows the quite well-settled rule 
that action of city councilmen or commis- 
sioners individually and at different places 
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cannot afford a legal substitute for action 
at a meeting of their body »o, It Was 
held that nothing that commissioners of a 
city may have said casually to an appli- 
cant for permission to establish a funeral 
establishment it a given location could 
bind the city or the commissioners to a 
grant of the permit 


1s. W 


(King vs. Guerra, 


, 2d series, 373.) 


Where City Permitted Plumbing to Be 
Installed in Manner Violating Statutory 
Regulations, Proper Installation Might 
Still Be Required 

In the case of Citv of Newcastle vs. 
Withers, 139 Atl. 860. decided by the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, it was held 
that the fact that city authorities had per- 
mitted plumbing to be installed in viola- 
tion of statutory regulations did not pre- 
clude the city from requiring reinstalla- 
tion conforming to the ordinance. Refer- 
ring to a contention made to the contrary 
by counsel, the Court said: 

“This is, to say the least, a somewhat 
novel contention. In essence, it means 
that, if a state statute is violated in one 
of its municipalities and the municipal 
authorities do not move to prevent this 
being done, the statute ceases to have 
force and is as to that transaction re- 
pe aled 
fute it. 


To state such a doctrine is to re- 
Of course, municipal cor- 
porations, Just as other corporations, may 
be estopped under certain circumstances 
by their acts and conduct, but a munici- 
pality cannot, by neglecting or refusing 
to enforce a state law, render it inopera- 
tive against him who has violated it and 
thus give him immunity.” 


Ordinance Requiring Milk to Be Served 
in Original Containers—Upheld 

An ordinance of the city of Milwaukee 
requires that milk sold for consumption on 
the premises where sold shall be in the 
original containers, well capped or &¢ aled, 
and that the same be served either in 
such containers or be opened in the pres- 
ence of the consumer. The ordinance 
further requires that such milk shall be 
bottled either at a dairy or milk plant. 

Upholding the validity of this ordinance 
in the case of City of Milwaukee vs. 
Childs Company, 217 N. W. 763 the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court said 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 
that milk is a prolific source of disease and 
that it is easily contaminated. Every 
regulation relating to the handling of 
milk which minimizes the opportunity for 
contamination is promotive of the health 
of the community. The regulation pro- 
vided by the ordinance in question cer- 
tainly has that effect. The state law reg- 
ulating restaurants does not deprive the 
city of Milwaukee of the power to regu- 
late the sale of milk. The sale of milk is 
not confined to restaurants. The ordi- 
nance regulates the sale of milk whether 
the sale takes place within a restaurant or 
elsewhere. The state law regulating res- 
taurants deals in a general way with the 
broad subject of restaurants. The fact 
that neither the state law nor the regula- 
tions of the State Board of Health enacted 
pursuant thereto, attempt to prescribe 
regulations for the sale of milk, cannot de- 
prive the city of the power expressly 
granted to it. 
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4 by Hunt Process without dirtor water. >> 


“All Curing Equipmentand 
agencies off the job 00 minutes 
after pouring last batch-Hunt 
Process made this possible. 

















Protective Coating of Hunt 
Process Becomes Integral 
Part of Concrete 


As the cure progresses, the coating and 
concrete become a single mass. Further, 
the concrete itself actually has a greater 
abrasive strength than that cured by “pond- 
ing.” These are proven facts, determined 
by engineers in impartial field tests. 


Inquire about “McEverlast” Protective 
Coatings for all buried and exposed sur- 
faces and pipe lines. Booklet telling of 
remarkable performance of these coatings 
sent free on request. 


1038 


ih pemped meant disappearing profits! This contractor had to have 
all his equipment ready for another job right away—the dirt and 
water cure would have tied him up for 28 days. The Hunt Process 
of internal cure enabled him to leave the job completely—no “pond- 
ing”’—no water—no dirt to remove. As far as he was concerned 
the job was done—completely finished when he moved away his 
equipment, an hour after pouring the last batch. 

The Hunt Process effects a better cure in every respect. It permits 
use of the concrete sooner, assures a uniform cure of sides and bottom, 
eliminates hair checks and glare, and leaves a waterproof surface. 

Let us mail you our new book, “Curing Concrete Without Dirt or 
Water by the Hunt Process.” 


Branch Office: 1314 Magnolia Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


%> EVERLASTING PAINT 
3% AND SALES COMPANY 


SB) cardthee PAS EVERLAST restsreneo 
SSE «PROTECTIVE COATINGS > 
II10 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. LOS ANGELES 
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“The dealer cannot justify non-compli- 
nee with such regulations by asserting 
hat this method of handling milk was 
st as sanitary as the regulations pre- 
cribed by the municipality. It is possible 
hat, if all dealers handled milk as de- 
fendant did, there would be necessity for 
the ordinance. But the fact that many 
dealers do not observe sanitary methods 
n handling milk makes such regulations 
necessary or proper. When such regula- 
tions are prescribed, they must be ob- 
served by all, by the considerate as well 
as by the inconsiderate dealer.” 


Shade Tree Held to Be Worth More 
Than Its Replacement Value 

In the case of Nordgren vs. Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., 262 Pac. 577, the 
Kansas Supreme Court affirmed a judg- 
ment against defendant for treble damages 
on account of trees wrongfully cut on 
plaintiff's property in Iola. The damages 
were trebled under a Kansas statute. As 


to the measure of damage, the 
Court rejected a contention that replace- 
ment value afforded a 
ing: 

“Replace ment value 


primary 
proper ba 1S, 


say- 


would for numer- 


ous reasons be a very unfair test. The 
element of depreciation would make re- 
placement improper for a building. It 
would be equally unfair to the owner 
of a tree while he was waiting for it to 
acquire the extent of shade, size, and 
beauty of the one removed. In Paola \ 
Wentz, 79 Kan. 148, 153, 98 Pac. 775, 777 
(131 Am. St. Rep. 290), it was said con- 
cerning a shade tree removed by the city 


from the curb line of an abutting owner 
that ‘sentiment and utility combine to give 


it value.’” 


The Legislature Cannot Impose Quali- 
fications for an Office in Addition to 
Those Prescribed by Constitution 

A Mississippi statute declaring that a 
mayor and aldermen the in- 
debtedness of a city authority 


increasing 
without 
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of the electors should not succeed them- 
selves. was held to be 1 


Met ‘ool vs. St ite 


void in the case of 
115 So. 121, decided by 


the Supreme Court of that state Phe pro- 
vision of the Mississippi constitution 
found to have been violated is that all 


qualified electors shall be eligible to office 


except as otherwise provided in the « 


stitution The Court 


yn- 
said 
mbered that 


American gover 


It must be 
establishment of 


Irom the 
nment 


following the Re volution. down to at least 


1890. the peo} le have been } ilous of their 
political rights, and their right to partici- 
pate in the offices of the government and 
the management of public affairs, and this 
has been esteemed one of the privileges 


of American citizenship. 


could m ike 


The Legislat ire, clearly 
void a debt created in violation of law, 
ind could make the officers incurring it 
subject to indictment, trial, and punish- 
ment, removal from office, but it cannot 


idd to the qualifications prescribed by the 
constitution for holding office.” 
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FRANK B. WILLIAMS ZONING NO I ES by che Zoning Committes 
Author of “The Law of of New York 
City Planning and Zoning” (233 Broadway) 

8 Sco * 
Recent Zoning Decisions New YorK—Village of Granville June 24, and other New York City papers, 
CaLirornia.— Macgruder v. Redwood Krause, 228 N. Y. Supp. 204. A map des- he states that during 1927, for the first 
City 265 Pac 806 Zoning endiiniines are ignated “Preliminary Plan for the Exten- time since 1920, the relaxing changes of 
not ‘diectiminatory or unreasonable be- ‘sion and Development” of a village, show- th New York City regulation exceeded 


cause they prohibit the establishment of 
any new business of a given kind within a 
certain district while permitting the con- 
tinuance of existing establishments of the 
same kind and character. 

Cauirornia—Ryan v. Andriano, 266 
Pac. 831. Provision of city charter giving 
Board of Supervisiors power to make and 
enforce all necessary local police regula- 
tions did not authorize the Board to exer- 
cise all powers which may be legitimately 
exercised under its police power without 
appropriate legislation predetermining the 
rules of conduct by which such police 
power will be regulated. 

Missourt—Aufderheid v. Polar Wave 
Ice and Fuel Co., 4S. W. (2nd) 776. Suit 
in equity to enjoin as a potential or an- 
ticipated nuisance the erection upon the 
lot in question of an ice plant, contrary to 
the terms of a zoning ordinance of the city. 
In a former suit (State ex rel. v. Mc- 
Kelver, 301 Mo. 1, 256 S. W. 474), the pro- 
posed location of the plant upon this lot 
was before the Court. That was a proceed- 
ing to require the Building Commissioner 
to issue a permit for the building. The 
proceeding turned upon the constitutional- 
ity of the zoning ordinance. The Court 
ruled that the ordinance was unconstitu- 
tional and ineffective. Since that time, in 
another proceeding (State ex rel. Oliver 
Cadillac Co. v. Christopher, 298 S. W. 
720) the Court has decided that the ordi- 
nance is constitutional. Held, that the 
ruling in the McKelvey case became a rule 
of property, and the applicant therefore is 
not prevented by the zoning ordinance 
from obtaining her permit. 


ing streets never dedicated, laid out or es- 
tablished, and mythical parks and build- 
ings, but not definitely showing the loca- 
tion of the corporate limits, or the limits 
of residence or industrial districts, is not 
the ‘well-considered plan’ required as a 
basis for zoning by the Village Law of the 


state, on account of its indefiniteness 
visionary character and total failure to 
district and divide. 

NEW York Rice Uv. Van V anke n. 132 
Misc. Rep. 82, 229 N. Y. Supp. 32. Wher« 
there was nothing in zoning ordinanc: 
saving existing building permits, and no 


actual construction work had been com- 
menced when ordinance became effective, 
expenditures and obligations incurred for 
plans and financing, and 


building materials in reliance on such per- 


specifications, 


mits before and subseque nt to enactment 
of zoning ordinance were insufficient to 
give owner a vested right to erect build- 
ings in violation thereof. 

Property owners in immediate vicinity 
of defendant’s property held entitled to 
maintain action in equity to enjoin defen- 
dant’s construction of apartment build- 
ings in residence districts zoned for single- 
family and two-family residences, as 
against contention that remedy at law by 
proceeding against building 
charged with enforcement of 
was adequate. 


Ins} ector 
ordinance 


Recent Zoning Literature 


In an article entitled “Zone 


Changes by Board of Estimate’ by 
ward M. Bassett, appearing in the Ne 


Eagle of 


York Times and the Brooklyn 


the strengthening changes 

During the first four years of the life of 
the (1916-1919) the 
changes made by the Board were 


resolution relaxing 


more nu- 


merous than the strengthening changes, 
but the proportion of strengthening 
changes was greater each year. In the 
fifth vear, however, the strengthening 
changes exceeded the relaxing changes 


continuing so until and including last year 


Housing, published quarterly by the Na- 


tional Housing Association of New York 
City, in its review of housing events, in- 

irlably gives valuable information with 
regard to zoning. In the June issue the 


Phe 


recent 


irticle, 
the 


Progress of Zoning,”. portrays 
character and extent of zoning 

this country 

The National Conference on City Plan- 
ning has published as a pamphlet the ad- 
the President of the American 
City Planning Institute delivered in Dal- 
las, entitled “What is Comprehensive 
Zoning?” It is a contribution to the lit- 


dress of 


erature of zoning well worth careful study. 

The relation of building height to street 
traffie in this country is a problem which 
with experience seems to 


 Zrowing more 


Herbert D 


difficult of practical solution 


“Simpson, Associate Professor of Economics 
Northwestern University, publishes a 
mathematical study on this subject in the 
July number of the National VM unnu pal 
R ‘ which. as he says inyvone can un- 
derstand It discusses only one factor 
ol a most complex subject, and therefore 
does not attempt to solve the problem 
whole. The article, as a novel approach 
to it, is most timely and welcome. 
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On time 
—always! 


T any Tarvia plant in the small 

hours of the morning, you'll 

see Tarvia distributors roll out on 

strict schedule — each truck dis- 
patched to reach its job on time. 


Ifa Tarvia distributor is scheduled 
to arrive at 7 a.m.—it will arrive at 
7 a.m. ready for immediate—and 
efficient—operation. 


Note: Thousands of road officials 
and engineers have found this: 


That greatest efficiency results 
from the combination of Tarvia and 
Barrett application service. 


The Gault Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Kansas City 
Detroit Salt Lake City Lebanon 
Minneapolis Milwaukee ag Columbus 
Youngstown Syracuse ethiehem Rochester 
Baltimore Providence Toledo Buffalo 
In Canada: 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 

Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
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Community Problems.—By Arthur E. Wood, 
h.D., Associate Professor of Sociology and 
irector of Curriculum of Social Work, Uni- 
rsity of Michigan. The Century Ce. 1928. 
vy + 590 pp. $3.75. 


This is a volume of the Century Social 
Science Series, of which Dr. Edward Alsworth 
Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, is gen- 
eral editor. Of the manner of the book, the 
editorial introduction has this to say: ‘‘Real- 
st though he is, loving ever to feel beneath 
his feet the solid ground of facts and figures. 
our author is a true democrat, plotting always 
how the means of realizing the ‘good life’ may 
be brought within the reach of all.’’ Of its 
matter he says: ‘‘By setting forth what has 
been achieved here and there and otherwhere, 
it defines the Possible for the community that 
has courage and hope.’" What the humaniz 
ing social science of our day means—or may 
mean—to the individual community in terms 
of better housing, health, recreation, and in 
creative Americanization, constitute the main 
part of the book, which has an excellent intro- 
ductory chapter on just what the community 
is, sociologically, and an equally excellent con- 
cluding statement on the philosophy of com- 
munity organization. ‘‘Questions and Projects 
for Reports and Discussion’’ and a brief bib- 
liography at the end of each section add to 
the book's value to advanced students of so- 
cial science, and the surprising amount of prac 
tical material of fairly recent development in 
every field of community endeavor discussed, 
makes it a useful work for the responsible, 
civie-minded citizen. 

A Model Municipal Budget Law.—Submitted 
by a special committee of the National Munici- 
pal League, Carl H. Pforzheimer, Chairman, 
©. E. Rightor, Secretary. Published as a sup- 
plement to the National Municipal Review, July, 
1928. Sound procedure for financial planning 
to replace the old ‘‘government by deficit.’’ 
(Apply to the League, 261 Broadway, N. Y.) 

Oxford Town Planning Scheme.—A prelimi- 
nary statement in detail of the proposed de 
velopment of Oxford has been made available 
by the Town Planning Committee, of which Al- 
derman the Rev. J. Carter is chairman. 8 pp., 
8 x 14, with folding map 60 x 72. 2s. 6d. 
net. (Apply to the Committee, Oxford, Eng 
land.) 


The Annual Report as Feature News.—A 10- 
page feature section of the Bluefield Daily Tele- 
graph (W. Va.) under dete of February 5, 
1928, constitutes that city’s annual report for 
1927. The 4-column central page space is de- 
voted to department reports and statistics, il- 
lustrated with photographs, charts, etc., snd 
descripive articles lend eloquence to municipal 
progress and accomplishments. (Apply to 
Boyd A. Bennett, City Manager.) 

Model Housing Ordinance.—In 1927 a Hous- 
ing Enabling Act became law in Pennsylvania. 
The Technical Advisory Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Housing and Town Planning Associa- 
tion has developed a model housing ordinance 
in accordance with this law for first-class town- 
ships, boroughs, and small cities, ‘‘governing 
and regulating the construction, alteration, re 
pairs, occupation, maintenance, sanitation, light- 
ing, ventilation, water-supply,’’ ete., of build- 
ings or parts of buildings for human habitation, 
and the sanitation and inspection of land ap- 
purtenant thereto; providing for the enforce- 
ment of the same and prescribing penalties for 
the violation thereof. 8 pp. (Apply to the As- 
sociation, 17th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia.) 


The New Spirit of Fort Wayne.—The th 
Annual Report of the Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce is a 64-page, paper-bound 
booklet presenting a well-rounded program of 
achievements along industrial, commercial and 
civic lines. The ten-year program adopted in 
1927 is shown to have ben adhered to, and new 
activities introduced. The whole constitutes an 
attractive exhibit of report-making. (Apply 
to the Chamber.) 


Water Purification——-By Joseph W. Ellms 
M. Am. Soc. C. E., A.W.W.A. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, 1928. Second edi 
tion. XII + 594 pp. $7.00 

The first volume of this preeminent book on 
the purification of water for domestic uses gave 
a very complete account of the development of 
the art of water purification. The second edi 
tion, which follows the first after ten years 
takes cognizance of the advance in the art of 
water purification during this period. A new 
chapter has been added on hydrogen-ion con 
centration of natural and purified waters. It 
is perhaps needless to say that this book is a 
standard textbook and also a volume constantly 
referred to by water-works operators, superin 
tendents and engineers. 


Proceedings, 14th Annual Road School, 
Purdue University.—Bulletin No. 19 of the 
Extension Engineering Department of the Uni 
versity, compiled and edited by Ben H. Petty, 
Assistant Professor of Highway Engineering. 
It contains 21 papers on street and highway 
matters, covering surveying, plans and specifi 
cations, construction, reconstruction, mainte 
nance, resurfacing, city pavements, transporta 
tion, safety, and miscellaneous 124 pp. (Ap 
ply to Dean of Engineering, Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind.) 


Road Materials of Arkansas.—Bulletin No. 4 
of the Engineering Experiment Station, Uni 
versity of Arkansas, by W. R. Spencer, Pro 
fessor of Civil Engineering. A report of a 
survey of road materials, including laboratory 
tests of 2,500 samples collected from 57 coun 
ties. 82 pp., of which 57 are tables. Illus 
trated. March, 1928. (Apply to the Director 
of the Station, Fayetteville, Ark.) 

Social Case Work.—-A bibliography of Ameri 
can Publications, compiled by Frederick War- 
ren Jenkins. Revised 1928. 12 pp. 20c. (Ap 
ply to the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York.) 

Twenty Years of Blindness Prevention._-The 
National Society for the Prevention of Blind 
ness is able to report a 20-year lifetime of 
splendid accomplishments, including the spread 
of pre-school eye-testing all over the United 
States, a marked decrease in certain causes of 
blindness, ete. It also reports that, great as 
are its accomplishments, its future tasks are 
greater. What these are is explained in a 32- 
page annual report just issued. (Apply to the 
Society, 370 Seventh Ave., New York.) 

Children in Street Work.—The status of the 
so-called ‘‘street trades,’’ with laws and ordi 
nances affecting them, together with detailed 
reports on street workers in four selected 
cities, make up the 353 pages of Children's 
3ureau Publication 183, United States Depart 
ment of Labor. Interesting tables of working 
hours, earnings, disposition of earnings, etc 
Newspaper selling, which predominates, should 
be strictly supervised; while the effect of such 
work on physical and mental development and 
morals is not strictly measurable, it is bad 
50c. (Apply to Government Printing Office, 
Washington. D. C.) 

Budget Facts and Financial Statistics. 
Financial affairs in Minneapolis, Minn., for the 
year 1928 are completely presented in a 40-page 
booklet of text statistics and graphs. Indexed. 
(Apply to Board of Estimate and Taxation, 
City Hall.) 

Saskatchewan Association of Rural Munici- 
palities—Report of Proceedings of 23rd An 
nual Convention, 1928, with complete papers 
financial reports, resolutions, etc. 62 pp. (Ap 
ply to J. J. MecGurran, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Nokomis, Sask.) 


Contribution of the Community Chest to 
Community Welfare Planning.-By Rowland 
Haynes, Secretary, University of Chicago. Re 
print of a paper read at National Conference 
of Social Work, Memphis, May, 1928 14 pp. 
(Apply to Association of Community Chests 
and Councils, Graybar Bidg., New York.) 


Proceedings of the American Concrete In- 
stitute.—-The 24th annual convention of this 
organization, held in Philadelphia at the end 
of February, 1928, is reported in a cloth-cov 
ered volume of 882 pages which includes 


papers on a variety of subjects, with discus 


sion Some of the topics are gone into very 
completely, there being six papers, for instance 
on certain aspects of the workability of con 
crete, with 18 pages of discussion A cor 


crete primer, or catechism, by F. R. MeMillar 
Director of Research of the Portland Cement 


Association, occupies 41 pages, including dis 
cussion. A paper on ‘‘Design and Cost Data for 
the 1928 Joint Standard Building Code by 
Arthur R Lord, of Chicago, takes up 205 
pages, with discussion; it includes a complete 
set of designers’ tables and diagrams Craz 


ing’’ of concrete is dealt with in two papers 
Architectural as well as engineering subject 
are dealt with Committee and busines re 
ports, and a list of reg trants, are giver SLO 
(Apply to the Institute, 2970 W. Grand Boule 
vard, Detroit, Mich.) 

Additional Zoning Decisions, New Jersey Su 
preme Court.—-Report No. 219, Burea of 
Municipal Informatior New Jersey State 
League of Municipalities, supplementing r« 


port 218, is a 20-page multigraphed report of 


the most recent decisions under the new state 
constitutional amendment and the 1928 zoning 
iw of New Jersey $1 (Apply to the 


League, 34 W. State St., Trenton, N. J.) 


Minnesota Fire Department Statistics 
Through cooperation of the Minnesota Fire De 
partment Association, the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities offers its first compilation of 
this kind, under date of June 10, 1928 It is 
Publication 25 and consists of 14 pages of 
tables showing the amount and kind of equip 
ment in detail; and the number of men in 
each department, numbers paid full time, part 
time, and on a volunteer basis: organized re 
lief societies, ete. 25c. (Apply to the League, 
15-16 University Library, Minneapolis, Minn 

Piedpoudre Courts.—A Study of the Small 
Claim Litigant in the Pittsburgh District, by 
Gustav L. Schramm, LL.B., Ph.D Published 
by the Pittsburgh Legal Aid Society The 
problem is: Can private persons involved in 
controversies over small amounts secure jus 
tice through present court organization and ad 
ministration; and if not, in what direction does 
justice for the small claimant, or the poor 
man, lie? Bibliographies, tables, cases ap 
pended. 219 pp. (Apply to the Society.) 

Proposed Rules for a Public Personnel 
Agency.—-For a number of years the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration has been 
engaged in the preliminary study which has 
led up to the drafting of these rules, which 
are 66 in number, and which are published 
with a prefatory article and an outline, in the 
June issue of Public Personnel Studies 40 pp 
50c. (Apply to the Bureau, Mills Bldg., Wash 
ington, D. C.) 

Report on the Gas Rates in the City of 
Duluth.—-The Taxpayers’ League of St. Louis 
County has collaborated with the Gas Com 
mittee of the Duluth Chamber of Commerce in 
investigating gas rates in Duluth. and in pre 
paring this report of 53 mimeographed pages 
A controversy had arisen in the city commis 
sion over the adequacy of the rates for gas 
which is supplied by the city as a municipal 
enterprise. The report stated that the rate 
schedule will produce an adequate revenue, but 

unscientific and inequitable An interesting 
analytical study of the gas rate situation is 
presented, together with a recommended sched 
ule. (Apply to the League, 217 Torrey Bidg 
Duluth, Minn.) 


Endowed Foundations in the United States 

By Pierce Williams, Association of Commun 
ity Chests and Councils, with a description of 
each 17 pp. (Apply to the Association, Gray 
bar Bldg.. New York.) 
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CGRCRETE) is the positive method 
for curing concrete 


Curcrete is superior to all other methods of 
curing concrete. It eliminates the uncertainty 
which attends ponding, earth and hay curing— 
and Curcrete requires no further attention after 
its application. 

Curcrete is applied to freshly finished con- 
crete in the form of a fine spray. It is an as- 
phalt emulsion manufactured specifically for 
curing concrete. Its use results in a more uni- 
formly cured slab, gives increased strength, 
and prevents surface hair-cracking, checking 
and scaling. The finished surface has none of 
the glare of untreated concrete highways. 

With all of its advantages, the Curcrete 
method is cheaper than most other methods. 


**Curcrete’’ (trade-mark registered) is sold for 
use in the curing of concrete by the ‘‘Curcrete’’ 
method (U. S. and foreign patents pending) con- 
trolled by The Barber Asphalt Company. The 
Barber Asphalt Company grants to the purchasers 
of ‘‘Curcrete’’ the right and license to practice 
the ‘‘Curcrete’’ method of curing concrete, con- 
trolled by it, in connection with the use of ‘‘Cur- 
crete’’ produced by it, and the purchasers by 
accepting ‘‘Curcrete’’ accept the license and 
acknowledge the company’s rights in connection 
with the ‘‘Curcrete’’ method. 





New York 
St. Louis 


One gallon of Curcrete is sufficient to cover 
5 to 7 square yards, and can be easily applied 
at the rate of 150 to 200 square yards per hour 
by the machine we have perfected, which re- 
quires but one man to operate. 

The advantages of the Curcrete method are 
evident not only in curing concrete highways, 
but extend to the curing of concrete founda- 
tions intended for bituminous wearing sur- 
faces; concrete sidewalks, floors, platforms, 
bridge decks, roof decks—flat slab surface con- 
crete construction of every kind. 

Write us today for the interesting, illustrated 
Curcrete booklet which tells all about this new 
and improved method of curing concrete. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


Soild, 
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Community Civics.—By 
and Company, Boston, 
40. 


Howard C. Hill. 
Mass. 471 pp 


Mr. Hill has brought to the making of his 
rentary textbook the most modern point of 
as to what constitutes civics. He treats 

he subject as embodying not only matters 
1ining to governmental machinery, but also 
nmental functions of many sorts, and such 
nships and problems as appear in the 
life of the community. The book 
into three divisions. Part 1 treats of the 
ef features of human society as apparent in 
home, the school, the church, the local com- 
1ity, the nation and the world. Part II 
ils with the elements of community welfare 
as health, public protection, recreation, 

c planning. Part III discusses government 
institution 


ryday 


human 
enforcing legislation, es- 
ishing justice, providing service. Each sec 
is divided into teaching units, and teach 
rs’ aids are given in numerous forms including 
problems; 


engaged in 
ds making law, 


s an 


meeting 


questions and 
ys, graphs and maps. 


iggestive 


illustra 


The United States Chamber of Commerce 
Reports.—The 16th Annual Report of the Board 
Directors, Chamber of Commerce of the 
nited presents accounts of activities 
the fields of 
promotion 


states, 


legislation, service, research 
and various other endeavors. To it 
are appended resolutions taken at the annual! 
eeting, officers and directors 1928-29, and 
ther data 56 pp. (Apply to the organiza 
tion, Washington, D. C.) 


Legal Progress in Chicago.—-The annual r 
port of the Law Department, Chicago, 1926 
available in substantial skiver binding (72 pp.) 
contains accounts of public service litigation, 
damages due to public improvements, municipal 
zoning, taxation, municipal legislation, ete. 
(Apply to Municipal Reference Library, City 
Hall, Chicago, Ill., enclosing 10c postage.) 


Montana’s 100 Community Houses. 
of them are of rough logs and have one or two 
rooms; some are pretentious structures costing 
$30,000 to $40,000. Some are rural-urban 
others are purely rural; some are 25 to 50 
miles from a settlement of any consequence 
but distance is nothing in Montana, and no 
family wanting somewhere to go stays at home 
if the flivver is in running order. The how 
and the why are told by J. Wheeler Barger, 
Department of Rural Life, Agricultural Experi 
ment Station of Montana, in an article (one 
page), in Rural America, June, 1928. 20¢ 
(Apply to American Country Life Association, 
105 E. 22nd St., New York.) 


Oak Park at Play.—Delinquency and gang 
activities were practically eliminated from the 
play-grounds of Oak Park, IL, last year. In 
stead, little tots, dressed ‘‘in character,’’ told 
their favorite stories; the children’s playground 
theater worked at top speed; dramatics, swim- 
ming, music, athletic events and dancing flour- 
ished. Details of all this are interestingly 
given and illustrated with photographs in the 
annual report of the Park Board, 1927. 
(Apply to the Board.) 


Some 


32 pp. 


Play Days.— By Helen Norman Smith, Head, 
Department Physical Education, University of 
Cincinnati, and Helen L. Coops, Assistant Pro 
fessor, Physical Education, University of Cin- 
cinnati. A pamphlet considering the Play Day 
project and its correlation with programs of 
physical health and education in city high 
school, rural high school, and college. Bibliog- 


raphy. 45 pp. Paper-bound. 75c. (Apply to 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New 
York.) 


Pageants With a Purpose.—Sections 209, 
210, and 211, ‘‘For the Physical Education 
Hand Book, Loose Leaf Plan,’’ as edited by 
Linwood Taft, Ph.D., and published by A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., New York, have just been issued. 
They are: ‘‘The Anger of the Sun,’’ as adapted 
from Shinto legends by Marie Drennan, with 
descriptions of costumes, and sources of music 
and dances; 15 pp.; 50c. ‘‘The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,’’ adapted from Lowell’s poem by 
Dorothy Clark and Georgia Lyons Unverzagt, 
with directions; 15 pp.; 50c. ‘*A Port of 
Dreams: a Dramatic Pageant,’’ arranged by 
Katharine Linder Chapman; adapted from the 
Russian, with scenery, property and costume 
sheets, illustrated. 31 pp. $1. (Apply to 
the publishers.) 





Town Planning, City Planning, Urbanisme, 


and Stddtebau This is the title of an ad 
edrss by G. Montagu Harris, O.B.E., Presi 
dent of the (British) Town Planning Institute 
recently at a joint meeting of city planners 
and county engineers at Huddlesfield, Eng 
and, and reprinted in the Journal of the Towr 


Planning 





Institute with the discu tha 
followed. The idea of town jf has 
spread throughout the world, but the applica 
tion of the terr and even the term used in dif 
ferent countries, differs Each country ma 
learn valuable lessons from the experiences of 
the others 9 pp. (Apply to the Journa 11 


Arundel St London, W.C.) 
Plan for the Central River Front, St. Louis, 
Mo.—tThe first of a series of 


reports dealing 


with riverfror nprovement in St. Louis is a 
substantial, a ctive 40-page study, 8 x 1} 
with a high type of art work in its ustra 
tions, which include a three-fold 


insert fror 
tispiece showing the proposed business distr 
Hugh 
ailpiece etching, a colored 
Graf, and numerous plates. 


as visualized by Ferriss, a decorat 


study by Fred 
The plan prop i 

composed of several inter 
ects, including new hundred-f 
thoroughfares from the north-northwester 


fro 


and illustrated is 
dependent proj 
nh a 1 
m the south-southwestern parts of the 

into Third Street in the business district und 
the construction of elevated roadways in 

two thoroughfares 


having a capacity of 


lines of high-speed, non-stop traffic Also ‘ 
widening and double-decking of a section of 
Third Street; the acquisition of an expar 
of property along the river for a waterfront 
plaza, and several other projects, including tl 
use of the lower levels of riverfront plaza for 


public parking space and garage, subway ter 
minals, ete $1.50, prepaid. (Apply to ¢ 
Plan Commission, Municipal Courts 


Louis.) 


sidg st 


Housing and Town Planning in Massachu- 
setts. 
with 


One hundred planning boards organized 
four to be added at the 1928 annual 
town meetings; fifty-seven places zoned; and ir 
terest aroused and conferences held on regional 
and state planning: 
from the Annual 
Housing and 


these are some of the items 
Report of the Division of 
Town Planning, Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare, which not only 
records accomplishments in detail, but sug 
gests lines for future endeavor. (Apply for 
Public Document No. 103, from Department 
of Public Welfare, State House, Boston, Mass.) 


Relative Proportion of Business to Popula- 
tion.—-A 10-page reprint of an article by A 
E. Williamson, Zoning Engineer, Los Angeles 
Regional Planning Commission, from the (¢ 
munity Builder, June, 1928. (Apply to the 
Union League Building, Los An 


magazine, 82 
Calif.) 


geles 


Public Parks of Baltimore, No. 3. A 35 
page description of historic Druid Hill 
uniform with previous booklets devoted to 
Federal Hill and Patterson Parks. Compiled 
by J. V. Kelly, Secretary, Park Board. (Ay 
ply to the Board.) 


Park 


A Little Manual for Motorists.—Revised to 
July 1, 1928. Bulletin 56, Connecticut Depart 
ment of Motor Vehicles, contains in 22 pages 
the essential information required by the mo 
torist to enable him to comply with state regu 
lations. Prepared by Malcolm D. Rudd, Deputy 
Commissioner. (Apply to the Department 
Hartford, Conn.) 


A Bibliography on Regional Government.— 
Prepared by Roland Mulhauser, Library of Re 
search in the Social Sciences, 
University, and R. O. Huus, Department of 
Political Science, Western Reserve University 
59 multigraphed pages, containing sections on 


Western Reserve 


the subject in general; on specific forms of 
regional government; county government 
towns, townships, villages, and boroughs; legal 


aspects; and an index. This is a careful study 
into the various phases of an important and 
timely subject. 50c. (Apply to Roland Mn 

hauser, above address, Cleveland, 0.) 


Financial Primer of Atlantic City’s Govern- 
ment.—A series of six articles, illustrated with 
charts, reprinted in pamphlet form, from the 
Atlantic City Daily Press, in which they were 
run with the idea of popularizing details of the 
city’s spending. (Apply to the Press-Uniona 
Publishing Co., Atlantic City, N. J.) 
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Five Years in Fargo; Public Health Work 





in Fargo [wo publications, being Bulletins 
7 and 8, Child Health Demonstration Com: 
tee 7 S nth Ave New York and Parts 
I and II, Final Rey stra 
I hed by Tl ( Fund, Div 
s wy at Ave N 
¥ Pamphle leveloy 1 
» ¢ I 4 r Fare 
Dak 1923-192 alth d 
Ss 4 4 ’ m i 
Fund ar er 
f s F. Wa 
ee i D \ aT 
Hea 4 : n, | a f al ay ‘ } 
gene I n \ i “ 
2 ! 24 1 t 
i 4 
- I i neaith a 4) 
I | apy ) I | 1 
i a ( 
Outdoor Community Advertising LD) 
r autt r I ‘ ! I t \ 
i f r a I r iT ~~) 
f tl AY ( r \ 
4 os “ar 
f oO r A g 
i t I i Adve g A 
e paper t h <« page 64 
page bor t With the pa apy a | 
f ag s tr hela irranged 
I rated 2 (Apr te Amer n ¢ 
Advert ng Associatior Mad W 
The Brookings Institution rt 
ganization n Wa gtor ha t I 
purpos nid ! d 
pment of na I é und py 
nent the educatior rganizations f the « 

It is the outgrowth of experin \ ) 
research and tra ng conducted for some year 
by the Institute f Economics, the Institute 
for Government Research and the Robert 
Brookings Gradua School of Economics and 
Government 4 f Washington. The Brook 
ngs Institution fully described in a 2 


page booklet 
ington, D. C.) 


(Address the Institution, Wash 


Organizing for Aeronautical Development 
A summary f experience of 
ganizations in the 


commercial or 
promotion of air transpor 


tation, prepared by the Committee on Aero 
nautics of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United State 1 pp. (Apply to Transporta 
tion and Communication Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Washir 


ton, D. C.) 


Das Kraftwagen-Strassennetz Deutschlands 


(The Automobile Highway System of Ger 
many). 4 paper in German by Dr. Ing. Ph 
A. Rappaport, of Essen, Germany, illustrated 
by a general map of Germany howing the 


through motor routes and a more detailed por 
tion of the highway map Reprinted from 
Zeitschrift De Vereine Deutscher Ir 
for May, 1928 } pp. (Apply to Dr 


Rappa 
port, Burgstrasse 16 


Essen, Germany.) 


Laws of Illinois Relating to Commission 
Form of Municipal Government.—A vest-pocket 
manual compiled by Louis L. Emmerson, Sec 
retary of State of Illinois, giving laws in force 
July 1, 1925 A list of 66 cities and village 
having the commission form is included, Jar 
ary 7, 1927, being the latest date of adoption 
given. 79 pp. (Apply to Mr. 


Springfield, IL) 


Emmersor 


Recent Developments in Sewage Chlorina- 


tion Reprint N« 1165 from Pu Healt 
Reports for June 17, 1927 An abbreviation of 
a paper by L. H. Enslow, sanitary engineer 
The Chlorine Institute, New York, presented 


at the Texas 


Water-Works School January 
1927 19 pp ce. (Apply to Superintendent 
of Documents Government Printing Off 


Washington, D. C.) 


The City Plan: Object and Scope By H 


ld M. Lew Executive Engineer, Reg 
Plan of Ne York and Environs Service 
Booklet 1 sued by W. and L. E. Gur 
Troy, N. ¥ supplements the ‘‘City Surv 
booklet, discussing briefly the community a 


tivities and needs 


which should be studied 
the former discussed the need of a comp 
orking basis for the city plar 
(Apply to the firm.) 


city Map as a Ww 


=5 pp 
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NEW wheelbases—thir- 


teen of them, rang 
ing from 115 to 175 inches — 
capacities from 1% to 3 tons— 
a standard model to fit your 
speci il job! 


NEW 4-wheel brakes— 


hydraulic, not 
mechanical —two-shoe inter- 
nal expanding, not external 
contracting. Alwaysin adjust- 
ment, protected against dirt 
and moisture, working equally 
well in reverse as in going 
forward. 


THE AMERICAN (C 








IT 





Fits Your Budget- 


Fits Your Needs 


EO-IZED municipal transportation is an economy 
plank in any city administration’s platform. 


Reo Speed Wagons will give you full service for many 
years—not just this year and the next. Simplicity and 
toughness in every part, plus good-will prices when an 
occasional repair must be made, mean lowered main- 
tenance costs. In addition, there are engineering im- 
provements that put Speed Wagons far ahead of the 
times, and which result in the economy of Greater 
Mileage Output. 


That such merit is appreciated is shown by the fact that 
in a single group of 250 owners, 5,834 Speed Wagons 
are now operated in fleets of ten or more! 


Try out a new Speed Wagon—start it, step on it, stop it, 
park it. There are sizes to fit your needs at new low 
prices. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


JUNIOR—Capacity 1% ton 
Chassis, $895 
TONNER—Capacity 1 ton 
123-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $995 
138-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $1075 
SENIOR—Capacity 3 tons 
175-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $2090 


HEAVY DUTY 
Capacity 3 tons 
159-in. a BA wll 
Chassis $1985 
130-in. wheelbase, 
(Dump) $1935 
MASTER—Capacity 2 tons 
148-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $1545 
164-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $1645 


STANDARD—Capacity 
1% tons 
133-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $ 1245 
148-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $1345 
GENERAL UTILITY 
Capacity 114 tons 
143-in. wheelbase, 
Chassis $1345 
Chassis prices at Lansing 














SPEED WAGON 


Powered with 6-Cylinder Motors 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 
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The National Institute of Public Admin- 
stration.—By Luther Gulick, Director and 
secretary. National Institute of Public Ad- 
inistration. New York. 1928. 106 pp. 
$1.25. 

This is, to quote the author, ‘‘a new 
kind of progress report.’’ In introduction, 
the progressive urbanization process, shown to 
be one of the most significant movements of 
modern times, is sketched in with swift strokes; 
t is shown how grave problems of cities came 
close on the heels of this movement and 
brought a corresponding need for methods of 
dealing with these problems which involved 
extreme poverty, slums, political intrigues, 
corruption, and a score of attendant evils. Thus 
the birth of the governmental research move- 
ment is described in correct historic perspec 


tive, having occurred when the National Munic- 


ipal League, which came in on a wave of 
municipal reform in the 90's, ‘‘headed up 
the first organized effort to deal with struc- 


ture’’ while ‘‘the first important effort to deal 
broadly with the technical processes of ad 
ministration was made by the Bureau of Munic 
ipal Research in 1906.’’ The activities since 
that time of the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
the Training School for Public Service, which 
was affiliated with it in 1911, and the Na 
tional Institute of Public Administration, into 
which both were fused in 1921, make up the 
substance of the volume. The book may be 
called a record of the past and a promise of 
the future of scientific government in the 
United States. 


A Record System for the Cincinnati Police 
Department.—A 100-page mimeographed re 
port of the Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, made at the request of the City Man- 
ager. Findings and recommendations are based 
upon local conditions and requirements, with 
regard, however, for the experiences of other 
important cities. In view of widespread re- 
cent publicity given to the general inadequacy 
of police record administration, this study 
should prove of both interest and value to of- 
ficials of other cities having general authority 
over police work. (Apply to John B. Bland- 
ford, Jr., Director, 312 W. 9th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.) 


Crime and Criminal Justice.—What are the 
causes of crime! How is the community com- 
bating crime! These questions are being 
examined by the Bureau of Municipal Research 
of Cincinnati, which now seeks to establish 
a fact basis for crime cure study. Pamphlet 
No. 4 of the Bureau outlines the general field 
of criminal justice in which studies are being 
conducted. (Apply to the Bureau, 312 W. 9th 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


Detroit Metropolitan Area.—The state con- 
stitution of Michigan was amended some time 
ago to permit of the establishment of metro- 
politan districts. This had special reference 
to the needs of Detroit. A state enabling act 
is now necessary to provide for the incorpora- 
tion of a Detroit metropolitan area, or of areas. 
In order that such legislation may be framed 
in the most effective way as respecting parks, 
sewage disposal, water, light, power, and other 
important factors, a study committee has been 
formed representative of the municipalities con- 
cerned, and a tentative enabling act is being 
framed. Report 106, Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, Inc., is made up of charts of 
the metropolitan area designed to facilitate the 
study and action of the committee. 12 pp. 25c. 
(Apply to the Bureau, 51 Warren Ave., W.) 


Fire Prevention Ordinances of Chicago.—A 
booklet of 268 pp., giving the fire prevention 
ordinances and other ordinances relating to 
the Fire Department of the city of Chicago, 
with amendments up to and including May 15, 


1928. 50c.; 10c. postage. (Apply to Municipal 
Reference Library, 1005 City Hall, Chicago, 
Ill.) 


The Ground-Water Resources of Mississippi. 
—Water-Supply Paper 576, U. S. Geological 
Survey, by Lloyd W. Stevenson, William N. 
Logan, and Gerald A. Waring, with discus- 
sions of the chemical character of the waters, 
by C. S. Howard. A volume of 515 pp., pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Mississippi State 
Geological Survey. Three folded maps are 
included, in a cover pocket. 90c. (Apply to 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


Public Library Administration——By John 
Adams Lowe, Assistant Librarian, Brooklyn 
Public Library. Chicago Library Association, 
1928 x -+ 175 pp $1.50. 


The author has 
preparation of a text-book for library 
school the instruction of students of 
college grade who are preparing themselves for 
library executives. It will be found useful 
also, he believes, to persons trying to discover 


had in 
basic 


mind, primarily, the 


use in 


for themselves essential principles of public 
library administration. The ‘‘medium-sized’’ 
library is accepted as the type to which dis 


cussion is limited so far as possible, though the 
author believes that the principles which have 
the most value for the student are equally ap 
plicable to libraries large and small. Chapters 
are devoted to ‘‘The Librarian as Admin 
istrator’’ ‘*The Librarian as Trustee’ 

‘Finances’’; ‘‘Purchasing of Books and 
plies’’; ‘‘Administrative Organization’’ 
nificance of Statistics’’; and ‘‘Publie Library 
Opportunities.’’ Accounting forms and other 
record report blanks are reproduced. Each 
chapter is followed by a list of references 


Sup 
“Sig 


Public Park Rules, Baltimore, Md.—A 64 
page, cloth-bound booklet sets forth in concise 
form the 54 rules and regulations relating to 
parks and public squares in effect during 1928 
in Baltimore, with the section of the city 
charter relating to parks and squares appended 


and a subject index. (Apply to J. V. Kelly, 

Secretary, Board of Park Commissioners. 
Outdoor Advertising Regulations. The 

powers of Illinois cities and villages to regu 


late outdoor advertising, a summary of cases, 
and suggested ordinances relating to billboards 
signboards, and other forms of outdoor dis 
play, presented by Thomas A. Matthews, At 
torney, make up the contents of Bulletin 30 
Legal Division, Illinois Municipal League, (8 
pp.) dated July 1. Of general interest, though 
relating particularly to action under Illinois 
state laws. (Apply to the League, Urbana, III.) 


Salaries of City Officials in Wisconsin, 1928: 
Salaries of Village Officials in Wisconsin, 1928. 
-—Two multigraphed tabulations of 11 and 17 
pages respectively, constitute Information Re- 
ports Nos. 66 and 67, Municipal Information 


Bureau, University Extension Division, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, and bring up to date the 
efficient annual compilations covering these 
subjects by Lorna L. Lewis, Librarian. Each 
has an introduction by Ford H. MacGregor 
Chief. (Apply to the Bureau, Madison, Wis.) 


The Water-Supply at Little Falls, N. Y. 


The 33rd Annual Report, Board of Public 
Works, Little Falls, N. Y., 1927, in combina- 
tion with the 40th Annual Report of the 


Water Commissioners, contains complete statis 


ics of water consumption by months, and a 
yearly comparison report, also general water 
works construction and distribution statistics 


and financial 
rates. 


statements, meter reports, and 
pages appended show the ‘‘Rates 
and Regulations for the Introduction and Man- 


Six 


agement of the Water-Supply of the Little 
Falls Water-Works, 1888.’' (Apply to Board 
of Public Works.) 


Town and City Halls.—Local government in 
New England takes three different forms, di 
rect primary, representative assembly, and the 
two-branch city system. With these go three 
distinct types of municipal buildings—the town 
hall, the most direct descendant of the old 
Colonial meeting-house; the modified town hall; 
and the city hall. All of these at their finest 
are described and illustrated with plans and 
photographs in a charming 24-page, 8% x 11 


brochure issued by the architectural firm of 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, 9 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass., which has made _ intensive 


studies with the aid of local officials in develop 
ing the individual buildings. (Apply to 
firm.) 


the 


When Bob Came Home: A Report.——A fiction- 
ized account of ‘‘An American City in 1927,’’ 
showing how general deadness was enlivened 
for everybody and life filled with wholesome 
interests by the coming of community recrea- 
tion. 8 pp. (Apply to Playground and Kee- 
reation Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York.) 
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Hydro-Electric Power Commission of On- 
tario, 20th Annual Report.—-A 427-page paper 
bound volume covering the activities of the 
Commission, for the year ending Oct. 31, 1927, 
together with financial statements of the 
municipal electric utilities operating in con 
junction with the eight power systems supplied 
by 22 hydro-electric 
purchased power 
included. The 


plants supplemented by 

Cumulative results are also 
peak of all the 
tems combined now million horse 
power. Statements of average costs to the con 
sumer are 


demand 


sys 


exceeds a 


given; the 1927 average for domestic 


consumers was less than 2 cents per kwh., and 
the greater part of power sold was at rates 
less than $25 per hp. per year The report 
is illustrated. (Apply to the Commissior To 
ronto, Ont.) 

Municipal Utilities Magazine. A new maga 
zine, published monthly by the Public Own 
ership League of Texas, beginning with May, 
1928. J. P. Greenwood is Executive Secretary 
of the League and Editor of the magazine. The 
June issue, at hand, comprises 20 pages, and is 


attractively gotten up, having articles about 
specific municipal plants, with general articles 
also, besides editorials and 
ply to Mr. Greenwood, 935 A 


Texas.) 


news notes 


Bldg 


(Ap 


llen Dallas 


Porce Account on Unit-Price Construction 
Contracts.—A 35-page report by the Bureau of 
Municipal Research of Philadelphia, prepared 
in the course of a study of municipal contracts 
that the Bureau is making as agent of the 
Thomas Skelton Harrison Foundation It 
analyzes force-account provisions of specifica 
tions in a number of cities, and compares them 
with Philadelphia practice. Philip A. Beatty 
was in charge of the study. April 25, 1928. 
(Apply to the Bureau, 311 S. Juniper St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Cost of Medical Care.—The Committee on 
Cost of Medical Care, with Ray Lyman Wilbur 
as Chairman, and a personnel made up of 
prominent physicians, public health officials 
and others, has been formed to study what 
considered one of the most important prob 
lems before the medical profession today. This 
Committee’s proposed five-year program, as 
recently adopted is set forth in their Publica 
tion No. 1. 40 pp. (Apply to the Committee, 
910 17 St., N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


is 


Collection and Sale of Property for Unpaid 
Taxes and Assessments.—A 6-page 


pamphlet 
giving instructions on the subject, by 


Thomas 


B. Usher, former Secretary of the New Jersey 
State Board of Taxation. (Apply to Usher 
Publishing Co., 108-114 N. Broad St., Tren 
ton, N. J.) 

The Traction Problem of Chicago.—The 
Local Transportation Committee of the City 
Club of Chicago, which, with its predecessors 


has dealt with this problem for over 20 years, 
has prepared a statement of the fundamentals 
of a proper settlement of the traction problem 
of Chicago, together with an outline of the 
study from which these were developed, and an 
explanation of them. 11 pp. (Apply to Munic 
ipal Reference Library, 1005 City Hall, Chi 
cago, lll.; 2c. postage.) 


Gas Rates in Illinois Cities, 
Towns.—-A 16-page pamphlet, constituting 
Bulletin No. 29 of the Illinois Municipal 
League, and dated May, 1928, giving the rates 
per thousand cubic feet, 
in Illinois municipalities 
League, Urbana, Ill.) 


Villages and 


ete 


charged for gas 
(Apply to the 


Profits Earned by the Highways of North 
Carolina.—-An address by Hon. Frank Page, 
Chairman of the North Carolina Highway Com 
mission, at the annual meeting of the Vermont 
State Chamber of Commerce in June, describ 
ing the benefits to the people of the state re 
sulting from an 


extensive road-building pro- 
gram. Reprinted by the Vermont Chamber. 
(Apply to the State Chamber of Commerce, 


Rutland, Vt.) 


Report of Committee on Sanitary Control 
and Development of Ground Water Supplies. 
A 13-page reprint (No. 1126) from Public 
Health Reports, a report originally made to the 
annual conference of State Sanitary Engineers 
in 1925 5e. (Apply to Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash 


ington, D. C.) 
















THE AMERICAN CIT 


PUBLIC 
APPROVAL 


-+-is revealed in 
the most concrete 
and convincing 
way by sales ---: 


BUYER’S name on the dotted line Claims, promises and ballyhooare crushed 

of an order blank is high praise— under the weight of purchasers’ dollars. 
sincere, conclusive, convincing. See these trucks . . . . Drive the size 
that fits your business needs—they are 
built in the sizes that fit 95% of all 
hauling or delivery requirements. 


And careful buyers, thousands of them, 
are purchasing these 6 cylinder Graham 


Brothers Trucks~— enthusiastic over their 


Ask your local Dodge Brothers Dealer 
to demonstrate. You will see why truck 
Operators everywhere are buying — why 


smooth, obedient power, proud of their 


fine appearance, surprised at the speed 





obtainable with perfect safety because of deliveries are being made at the rate of 
their 4-wheel brakes... . more than 300 a day. 
$665 “775 $995 
MERCHANTS EXPRESS COMMERCIAL TRUCK 1%-TON— 130” wheelbase 
110” wheelbase 120” wheelbase 
~ * $s 
1065 1345 1415 
14%-TON— 140” wheelbase 1%-TON— 150” wheelbase 1%-TON— 165” wheelbase 
y + 
1595 1665 
22-TON— 150” wheelbase 2%2-TON— 165” wheelbase 


Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 


BUILT BY SOLD AND SERVICED 
TRUCK DIVISION OF BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DODGE BROTHERS INC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Yes—we should like you to mention Tae American Ciry. 





Am a tl I. ao 


pian ao 
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County Government in Minnesota.—A 174- 
ge pamphlet, designated as an outline, hav- 

¢ special reference to Hennepin, Ramsey and 
Louis Counties, where the three largest 
ties of the state are located. It is Publica- 
n No. 7 of the Bureau for Research in Gov- 
nment, of the University of Minnesota, and 
by William Anderson, Ph.D., Director of the 
jreau, and Bryce E. Lehman, M. A., former 
esearch associate. It has been written for the 
tizen rather than the specialist, and deals 
th the nature, functions, organization and 
,dministration of the county, its legal status, 
finances and various other aspects, with a chap- 
ter of suggestions regarding next steps in 
county government. Historical and statistical 


data on the various counties are given in ap 
pendices. $1.50. (Apply to the Bureau, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Other Reports Received 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Annual Appropriation Bill 1928 
148 pp. 10c. Municipal Reference Library, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cook County, Itt.—Annual 
1928. 142 pp. 3c. 
brary, Chicago, IIl. 

Cook County, Itt.—Comptroller’s Report, fiscal 
year ending January 17, 1927. 90 pp 10 
Municipal Reference Library, Chicago, III 

Dvu.utH, Minn.—Annual Report, Water and Light 


Appropriation Bill 
Municipal Reference Li- 


928 167 


Department. 1927. 30 pp. and insert tables 
FakMINGTON, Maine.—Annual Report, Assessor and 
Treasurer; Annual Report, Water Department. 


1927. 22 pp 
Lovisvittz, Ky.—Annual Report, Louisville Water 
Company 1927. 84 


} 

Moestte, Ata.—Annual Report, Chamber of Com- 
merce; Annual Report, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, year ending March 31, 1928. 44 pp. 

Newton, Mass.—Annual Report, Fire Department. 
1927. 28 pp 

tOANOKE, Va.—Annual Report 1927. 66 pp 

Satina, Kans.—City Clerk’s Annual Report 1927 
18 pp. 

Winnipec, Man.—Annual Report, City Health De- 
partment. 1927. 162 pp. 
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CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 
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Avcust 6, Week or.—Pato Atto, Catir. 

Western School for Commercial Secretaries. An- 
nual session. Manager, Roy W. Smith, Palo Alto. 
Calif. 

Avcust 21-23.—Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 

League of lowa Municipalities. Annuai meeting. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frank G. Pierce, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 

Aveust 21-24.—C.evetanp, Onto. 
Ohio Police Chiefs’ Association. 
tior Secretary-Treasurer, E. G. 
Guardian Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Avcust 23-24.—Huntincton, W. Va. 

American Water Works Assoriation, Central 
States Section. Annual convention. Secretary, E. 
E. Bankson, 1111 Union Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 
Avoust, Last Weex.—Syoney, Care Breton, N. 8 

Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Arthur Roberts, K. C 
Bridgewater, N. 8. 

Sepremper 4-7.—Kansas City, Kans. 

League of Kansas Municipalities. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer, John G. Stutz, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Serremper 5-8.—Cape May, N. J. 

Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary-Treasurer, William E. Bern- 
ard, 1405 Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Serremeer 10-12.—Denver, Coo. 

International Association of Electrical Inspectors, 
Western Section. Annual meeting. Secretary- 
Treasurer, William 8S. Boyd, 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Tl. 

Sepremser 10-13.—INpIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Association of American Cemetery Superintend- 
ents. Convention. Secretary, William B. Jones, 
Superintendent, Highwood Cemetery, Pittsburgh. 
Serremper 13-14.—Jourer, IL. 

Illinois Municipal League. Annual convention. 
Secretary, A. D. McLarty, Urbana, III. 
SepremsBer 17-20.—Toronto, ONT. 

Illuminating Engineering Society. Annual con- 
vention. General Secretary, L. H. Graves, 29 West 
39th Street, New York. 

Sepremper 18-20.—Asnevitite, N. C. 

International City Managers’ Association. Annual 
convention. Executive Secretary, John G. Stutz, 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Serremper 18-21.—Montreat, Que. 

New England Water Works Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 715 Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Serremser 25-27.—Recarna, Sasx. 

Canadian Good Roads Association. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, George A. McNamee, New 
Birks Building, Montreal, Que. 

September 25-29.—Los Anoce.es, Ca ir. 

American Institute of Park Executives. Annual 
convention. Executive Secretary, Will O. Doolittle, 
Box 422, Tulsa, Okla. 

Octoser 1-3.—Boston, Mass. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New 

England Regional Meeting. National Secretary, 


Annual conven- 
Krause, 1020 


Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 


Ocrosen 1-5.—New York Ciry. 
National Safety Council. 


Annual Safety Con- 


gress Managing Director, W. J. Cameron, 108 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill 


Octoper 1-5.—AtLantic City, N. J 

Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ca Annual conventior Secretary, H. S. Brau- 
cher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Octoser 2-5.—Kansas City, Mo 

American Water Works Association, Missour 
Valle y Section Secretarv-Treas 
urer, Jack J. Hinman, Jr., P. O. Box 313, Iowa 
City, Ia. 


’ 
Annual meeting 


Octoser 3-5.—San Deco, Cait 

American Society of Civil Engineers Fall meet- 
ing. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 49th 
Street, New York 
Ocroper 4.—San Deco, Cauir 

American Society of Civil Engineers, City Plar 
ning. Division. Fall meeting. Secretary, Charles 
B. Ball, 4227 North Ashland Avenue, Chicag: Til 
Octoper 4.—New York Cry. 

National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
Members’ meeting. General Manager, Alfred 
Reeves, 366 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Octoser 5-11.—Kansas Crty, Mo. 

4{merican Prison Association. Annual Congress 
General Secretary, E. R. Cass, 135 East 15th 
Street, New York 
Octroner 8, Week or.—WuINNIPEG, Man 

Canadian Public Health Association Annual 
meeting. General Secretary, J. T. Phair, Spadina 
House, Toronto, Ont 
Octroser 8-9.—Toronto, ONT 

issociation of Street Sanitation Of- 
Secretary, A. M. An- 
derson, 10 South LaSalle Street, Chicagc Ill 
Chairman Local Arrangements Committee, George 
W. Dies, Street Commissioner, Toronto, Ont 


Internationa 


ficials. Annual conventior 


Octoser 8-13.—Great Smokies Nationa, Parx. 

{merican Civic Second Annual 
Traveling Meeting. Executive Secretary, Miss Har- 
lean James, Union Trust Building, Washington. 
Octoser 9-11.—Monctron, N. B. 

Union of New Brunswick Municipalities. An- 
nual convention Hon. Secretary-Treasurer, John 
B. MeNair, Fredericton, N. B. 

Ocroser 9-13.—San Bernarvino, Cauir. 

League of California Municipalities. Conven- 
tion. Executive Secretary, William J. Locke, 707 
Chancery Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


Association. 


Ocroper 13-15.—Cucaco, ILL. 

Conference of State Sanitary Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Arthur P. Miller, 3 B Street 
S.E., Washington, D. C. 

Octoser 15.—CINcINNATI, OHIO. 

National Association of Civic Secretaries. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, Miss Grace Treat 
Women’s City Club, 1836 E. 13th St., Cleveland, O. 
Octoser 15 (Tentative).—Menasna, Wis. 

American Water Works Association, Wisconsin 
Section. Annual meeting. Secretary, L. A. Smith, 
Superintendent, Water-Works, Madison, Wis. 
Octroper 15-17.—Crincinnati, OR10. 

Governmental Research Association. Annual meet- 
ing. With National Municipal League convention 
Secretary-Treasurer, Russell Forbes, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 


Octoper 15-18.—Dattas, Texas 
Southwest Water Works Associatior Anr 
entior Secretar Louis 


Worth, Texas 


Octoper 15-19.—Cuicaco, Iu 


imerican Public Health Association {nnual 
meetir Secretary, Homer N. Calve 370 .Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York 
Octoper 17-20.—PxHtvavetpHia, Pa 

Int t 4s 1tior , ; Annu 


ernationa s r F I ( 
ntior James J. Mulcahey, Yonkers, N. Y 
Octoper 15-21.—Curcaco, Iu 

imerican Child Health Association Annual 
meeting. Secretary Dr. Philip Van Ingen, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York 
Octoper 16-17.—Crincinnati, OH! 

National Municipal League Annual convention 
Secretary, Russell Forbes, 261 Broadway, N. Y 
Octoser 20.—CotumBia, Mo 

League of Missouri Municipalities Annual meet- 
ing. Executive Secretary, B. F. Boyer, 1 B and 
P. A. Building, Columbia, Mo 


Octoper 21-24.—Nasnvitte, Tenn 
A 


National Association of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries A{nnua nvention Secretary-Treas- 
irer, A. S. Dudley, Chamber of Commerce, Sacra- 

ento, Calif 
Ocioper 22-26.—Derroir, Micu 

{merican S et for Municipal Improvements 
Annual C rman Convention Ar- 








City Engineer, Dallas, 
Texas 
Ocroper 23-26.—New Orveans, La 

International { atior f Municipal Elec- 
tricians 4nnua nvention Secretary, Harold 
N. Lang, P. O. Box !864, Orlando, Fla 
Novemper 12-14 


RicHMOND, VA 
American Mur j 


pal Association Annual meet- 
ing Executive Secretary, John G. Stutz, Law- 
rence, Kans 

Novemper 12-15 


American Ass atior 


Cricaco, Iu 
of State Highway Officials. 
Annual conventior Executive Secretary, W. C. 
Markham, 1222 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
Novemper 12-15.—Crincinnati, On10 

International Association of Convention Bureaus. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fred Rein, 
50? Commercial Building, St. Louis, M« 


? 
Annual meeting 


Decemeer 3-7.—New York City 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. An- 
nual meeting Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 
39th Street, New York 
Decemeer 10, Week or.—New Onveans, La. 

Asphalt Association (Secretary and Gen- 
eral Manager, J. E. Pennybacker, 441 Lexington 
Avenue, New York.) Annual Asphalt Paving Con- 
ference, held with the annual convention of the 
Asphalt Paving 
irer, Charles A. Mullen, 82 Saint Antoine Strect, 
Montreal, Que.) 
January 14, Weex or 

Amer can toad Builders’ Associat n. A mun al 
convention and Road Shou Secretar Miss E 
A. Birchland, National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


Technologists (Secretary-Treas- 


(CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
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The New 


tility Truck 





- -.. the Lowest Priced Truck with 


4 Speeds Forward . 


Now Chevrolet presents the New Utility 
Truck—a low-priced haulage unit em- 
bodying every feature of advanced engi- 
neering developed through years of ex- 
perience in commercial car building, and 
proved by exhaustive testing on the Gen- 
eral Motors proving ground! 


A new four-speed transmission, with an 
extra low gear, gives tremendous pulling 
power for heavy roads, deep sand and 
steep hills—and reduces to the very min- 
imum the starting strain on motor, clutch 


.. 4-Wheel Brakes! 


and rear axle! Powerful, non-locking 4- 
wheel brakes, with a separate emergency 
brake, give a new measure of safety and 
utility. And a new ball-bearing worm- 
and-gear steering mechanism provides 
handling ease never before experienced 
in a low-priced transportation unit. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer and get a 
demonstration of this remarkable new 
truck. There is a body type designed 
especially to meet the requirements of 
your business. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


yy 





The New 


Utility Truck 


520 


(Chassis Only) 


ereeeter 





f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 





WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF 


TRUCKS 





Yes—we should like you to mention Tue American Crry. 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 
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Hoists for Sewer Tunneling Jobs 

Three single - drum, electric - powered 
hoists manufactured by the Novo Engin 
Co., 204 Porter Street, Lansing, Mich., are 

eing used by Louwers and Somerville, 

f Detroit, on sewer tunneling jobs in that 

itv. These “NH” hoists were arranged 
to handle both spoil and sewer lining ma- 
terials. 

A head frame was erected over the ex- 
cavation, and at one side, half-way up, a 
bin was built. This bin held the exca- 
vated material, and from it the trucks 
were loaded by gravity. Above the hop- 


ner was a track and small industrial car. 








constant, uniform belt 








THE NOVO NH HOIST FOR SEWER 
TUNNELING WORK 


serving the purpose of a platform for 
the spoil bucket to drop on, an action 
which emptied the spoil bucket. The car 
was rolled aside while the spoil bucket 
was being hoisted to the top of the head 
frame, the hoist operator controlling both 
the spoil bucket and the car. 

At one side of the excavation an elec- 


tric-powered mortar mixer was placed, 
which dumped into a bucket lifted and 
lowered by the Novo “NH” hoist. Brick 


was piled on the other side of the exca- 
vation; the brick was also lowered by 
the hoist down the shaft. Approximately 
200 brick constiuted a load, which, as in 
the case of the spoil, weighed 1,500 pounds 
including the bucket. 


N. E. Water Works Convention 

The 47th Annual Convention of the 
New England Water Works Association 
will be held at Montreal, Que., Septem- 
ber 18-21, 1928, with headquarters at th 
Hotel Windsor. 








THE AUSTIN ‘‘CONTRACTOR’S SPECIAL’’ 

GRADER WITH CATERPILLAR SIXTY 

TRACTOR AND NEW AUSTIN POWER 
TAKE-OFF 


A New Power Take-Off 

Ruggedness, high quality of material 
and workmanship, and efficiency, are fea- 
tures of the power take-off of Th 
Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., 400 


new 


North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III 
This is a device by means of which the 


carrier of the Austin “Contractor’s Special” 
New Era elevating grader is driven di- 
rectly from the engine of the Caterpillar 
Sixty tractor, not being de pe ndent for its 
power on the traction of the 
of the grader. 

According to the manufacturer, the new 
device saves labor, time and money. It 
has the faster 
moving capacity ; 


rear wheel 


following advantages: a 


belt, giving greater 
speed, irrespecti 
of the movement of the 
insuring no delay in delivering dirt; a 
positive drive irrespective of the load put 
upon the carrier by the plow, no clogging, 
and a uniform delivery of dirt; the oppor- 
tunity to work the plow to its full ca- 
pacity, greatly increasing the 
the grader; and the 
much sooner after a rain than when the 
carrier gets its power from the rear wheel 
A big saving in gasoline is afforded, and 
wear and tear on the tractor, by reason 
of the decreased load it has to pull, Is re- 
duced to a minimum. 


grader as a Whol 


capacity ol 
ability to start work 


A saving in repairs 
is also afforded by reason of the elimina- 
tion of wheel, short 
shaft, gears and other driving mchanism 
between the rear wheel and the carrier 


wear on the drive 


M. E. Kennedy Elected President 

The Ke nnedy Valve 
Elmira, N. Y., has announced that 
Matthew E. Kennedy, formerly Treasur- 
er and Ce ner il Man iger, has be en electe d 
President and 
father, the late Daniel Kennedy, founder 
of the company. J. Carroll Kennedy, 
Works Manager, has been elected Vice- 
President and Secretary. He will continue 
in charge of production. Clarence H. 
Kennedy, General Sales Manager, has 
been made a Vice-President. 


The Tenth Texas Water Works 
Short School Proceedings 

The Proceedings of the Tenth Texas 
Water Works Short School have been pub- 


Manufacturing Co., 


Treasurer, to succeed his 


lished and distributed by the Texas Sec- 


tion of the Southwest Water Works As- 
sociation. The volume is divided into two 
sections, one devoted to Water and the 
cther to Sewage, covering 294 lr} 
papers were prepared by s 

most men in tl 1 he 
United States 1 I ( 
les of the Proceedings may obtained for 
$1.00 from E. G. Eggert, T er, A 
Texas 


More Power in a New Tractor 


Improved construction, added operating 
convenience ind greater powe! re lea 
tures of the Model “50” tractor of the 


Monarch Tractors Corporation, Spring- 
field, Ill., subsidiary of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis 
This is not del; it retair | 


the power and opera 


1 hew m 





6-ton. with Important engimeerin 


provements and with increased durability 





It produces 50 horsepower at the draw- 
bar with 40 horsepower rated load Che 
weight is approximately 13,500 pounds, br 
ing considerably in excess of the weight 
of the former 6-ton 
Other new features are: tracks 
drive type, all manganese steel, with he 
rollers engaging with the track dr 
sprockets.; 1 wider seat to accommodate | 
two; a Purolator which effectively filter 


the oil supply in the motor; wider radiator 

nd hood; drop forged steel truck wheels 

with shafts drilled for pressure lubrication, 

ind Pomona 
For road 

snow removal 


ur cleaner. 
maintenance . 
hauling and ind trial 


pecially built for this tractor. It has a 5! 
inch bore, and a 6%-inch stroke 
velops 60 brake horsepower it 


: 


work, the Monarch ‘50” oceuple i field 
midway between the light- and he 
classes of tractor power | 

There are three forward speeds and on 
reverse The 4-cylinder, valve-in-head, 
heavy-duty type of motor has been ¢ | 
| 
' 


ind ar 
1.000 1 


| 


sii), @ 
mn, 





THE MONARCH ‘‘50’’ 


TRACTOR 
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THE OPEN MARKET 


4=y»| UILDING fine vehicles is not a mat- 
K Li ter of chance. Behind the leading 
“—| manufacturers of any line, you will 
g 3 always find years of study and build- 

— ing, for knowledge of conditionsand 
needs can only come with great experience. 






For sixty years the name of Henney has 
been associated with the best in vehicular 
construction. Wherever and whenever man- 
ufacturers have shown enough faith in their 
products to exhibit them in competition at 
buyer’s conventions and expositions, the 
Henney line has been in evidence. 





Today, Henney vehicles are displayed at 
every important meeting of purchasers of 
its products. For sixty years, Henney work- 
manship has stood the test of competition in 
the open market without fear. Where men 
can compare values, Henney vehicles will 
always attract the buyer who wants all of 
the facts. 


SINCE 1868 


HENNEY MOTOR COMPANY 


Freeport |... .ae,.....| Illinois 


Yes—we should like you to mention Taz American Crry. 
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Baker, Ore., Buys New Fire- 
Fighting Apparatus 
Ihe city of Baker, Ore., has purchased 
cently through the Howard-Cooper Cor- 
ration, of Portland, Ore., representative 
f the American-LaFrance Co., of Elmira, 
NX. Y., a hook and ladder outfit at a cost 
$7,800. This outfit, which will be de- 
vered in Baker in about 60 days, will be 
the most complete and the largest ever 
irchased by that city. 

The equipment will include 235 feet of 
ladders, 200 feet of chemical hose, a 40- 
gallon chemical tank, a bed capable of 
holding 750 feet of 24-inch hose, space 
or a life-saving net, crowbars, tin roof cut- 

rs and miscellaneous fire-fighting ap- 


ratus 


Upson Joins Chain Belt 

The Chain Belt Co.., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has announced the addition to its sales 
rganization of Charles H. Upson, who for 
the past twenty-three years was District 
Manager for the Dodge Manufacturing 
Co. Mr. Upson will have his headquarters 

909 Traction Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Layne & Bowler Official 

W. H. Reeves, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Layne-Southeastern 
Co., St. Petersburg, Fla., is now associated 
with Layne & Bowler, Inc., in the Chicago, 
Ill., office. R. R. Schweitzer has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Reeves, with his principal of- 
fice at 212 S. A. L. Building, Norfolk, Va. 
The Florida office is under the charge of 
Y. C. Carmichael, at 4711 French Street, 
Jacksonville, and the St. Petersburg of- 
fice was discontinued as of June 15. 


Weed Killer Equipment on a 
One-Ton Truck 

A newly designed piece of foolproof ap- 
paratus which is mounted on a standard 
one-ton truck has been announced by the 
Chipman Chemical Engineering Co., Inc., 
Bound Brook, N. J., for the application 
of Atlas non-poisonous weed killer to 
borough and town streets and gutters. 

Municipal chemical weed control has 
always been a problem involving cumber- 
some water. Large sprinkling wagons were 
necessarily required in the past. This has 
led to the development of the atomizing 
apparatus by the Chipman organization. 

A portable centrifugal pump is attached 
to the crankshaft of the motor and per- 
mits the atomization of the chemicals 
under high pressure. One man is all that 
is necessary to operate the equipment, 
and a densely vegetated strip eight feet 
in width by one mile in length can be 
properly and thoroughly treated in eight 
minutes. 

This new method of applying weed kill- 
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Heil Company Consolidates 
Clement C » h of rl Hi Co 


THE NEW MODEL-20 SWEEPER FOR USE : 
WITH McCORMICK-DEERING TRACTORS Milwaukee, W I nnounced the 


A New Street Sweeper for dro Hoist . he 
I ) I ”) T i ) ‘ ~ | 
Tractor Mounting 7 ‘cet ie Se 
A detachable unit sweeper for use with ormerly Vice-President and Treasurer 0 
the McCormick-Deering industrial tractor The Heil Co.. has been elected President 
has been announced by the Municipal ind Treasure Herman W. Falk. Vice- 
Supply Co., South Bend, Ind. This Model president, and W. M. Chester, Secretary 
20 sweeper consists of a frame which is The Heil Co., in addition to a group 
mounted on the tractor and the broom of modern factory buildings on 18 acres ot 
sweeper 1tse lf. ground it Milwa ikee, has branch fac- 


The frame on the tractor which carries tories in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
the power mechanism is attached to the Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. About a 
tractor at five points—a clip on the rear year ago, the company completed a quar- 
axle at each side, a hook over the tractor ter-million-dollar building program which 
engine base on each side at the front end, now gives the factory a total floor space 


and a fastening-on lug that extends in of 214,000 square eet 























THE NEW CHIPMAN WEED KILLER ATOMIZER TRUCK FOR MUNICIPAL SERVICE 
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Fine Building Record for 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
at Shreveport, La. 





THE JAIL of Caddo Parish, La., is on Part of the Glassell- 
the top floor of the Court House. Ashton Wilson Co, fleet of 
Glassell, of Glassell-Wilson Co., builders International 2-ton 
of the Court House, is also president Speed Dump jobs. 
of the Shreveport chapter, Associated 





General Contractors of America. 


Caddo Parish is proud, is only one item in the im- 
pressive showing made by International Harvester 
Trucks in Shreveport and in Louisiana generally. 


The Glassell-Wilson Co. have used their fleet of Inter- 
nationals in many enterprises in the half-million-dollar 
class and up, such as the 12-story Heidelberg Hotel at 
Baton Rouge, the plant of the Southwest Gas & Electric 
Co., the Y. M. C. A., and the stately First Presbyterian 
Church of Shreveport. The trucks, working on a hard day- 
and-night program, helped them complete the Court House 
job 150 days ahead of schedule, netting a fine piece of bonus 
money. The full record of these trucks is the kind of story 
of performance and economy any contractor likes to report. 


[exe beautiful $1,500,000 Court House, of which 


Mr. Glassell is now building two Louisiana hotels, one at 
Monroe and one at Lafayette. Mr. K. C. Wilson, his partner, now 
has an independent business and a new fleet of International 
Harvester Trucks. He will build the new dormitory of Dodd’s 
College and the Market Street viaduct, probably the largest project 
Mr, Glassell’s letter about his fleet now under way in Shreveport. 





Shreveport is strongly an International town. Every conceivable 
type of hauling has Internationals in service—a total of several 
hundred. Besides, Internationals have for years been the prime 
favorite in oil field hauling out of Shreveport as well as in Texas and 
Oklahoma. Hauling pipes, boilers, tanks, etc., over roadless oil 
country is about as heavy a job as you can hand to trucks. 


The full range of International Truck sizes runs from %-ton up 
to 5-ton. Service through 164 Company-owned branches in the 
United States and Canada. Write us for a folder on trucks for your 
special kind of hauling. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 


<_ — 4 
S. N. Yarbrough did the excavating for the Caddo Parish 
Court House. This view shows 3 of his Heavy-Duty 2 and 
3-ton Internationals. Mr. Yarbrough likes Internationals 

v better for all-around performance and economy than various 

ait other makes he has owned. He says it’s a joy to see them 

come loaded out of holes where other trucks stay. 


_ > > 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC CONTACTOR BOX FOR TRAFFIC CON 
rROL, SHOWING TWO JACK-MOUNTED cCONTACTORS 
REMOVED 


New Control Box for Traffic Lights sutficient for thy 


4 new “cascade” control box, Form 57, hrubbery These 


traffic light systems, has been an- 


inced by the General Electric Co.., terest tO park 8 
Schenectady N. Y., designed to operate owerful air draft 
: Tr v the lares | 

company’s three-color signals Phe rry the iare 


w box supersedes the old Form 37 cas- 
ie box and has the same outward ap- 


nf , twig, branch and | 
present Forms 52 and 53 Ba 


irance as the 
tomatic mechanism boxes 

In addition to the function of operating 
ree-color sign ils, this box Is 8O designed 


me 


it jack-mounted relays for fire control, 
eu control or base floodlight control may nd small branches 
idded. Any or all of these relays may 

t added at any time alter installation 
without any change in the wiring of the 
xx by jacking them into rece pt icles, pro- unit ipal ind state 

\ ided the sign ils are connected for 

idditional feature 

The box consists of a cast iron, 
weatherproof container in which 
are normally mounted three jack- 
mounted relays or contactors. Al- 
though only three relays are pro- 
vided as standard, three extra sets 
ol recept icles are also provide d for 
ture additions as desired. The 
netion of the box is to relieve 
the traffic timer of he ivy loads in 
ny type of central control system, 
nd its use is recommended when- 
ever a timer is to operate more 
It may be 
d is i cascade box or as a 
branch line feeder In a < iscaded 
entral control svstem the control 


in two intersections 


control mech- 


nism box to the first relay box. A 


cable runs from the 


wer cable runs from the first re- 
box to the first four or five in- 
rsections or into the next relay 


x, anc so on indefinitely. 


Effective Park and Shade 
Tree Sprayers 

As the necessity for park tree 
spraying has become more and 
more evident, the demand for 
high-pressure, big-capacity spray- 
ers has gradually increased. The 
Friend Manufacturing Co., Gas- 
port, N. Y., is making park spray- 
ers in several sizes. Friend deep- 
oiled park sprayers are made in 


it-under models, at 


particles a great 


CAUSE the le ives to 


prayers are made in 


id another feature 


iperintendents is the 


which is created to 


in a swirling motion 
tree Thus, each leaf 
ud is completely in- 
olved in the whirling, mist-like spray, and 
the air draft not only serves to carry the 


distance. but ilso to 
flutter and the twigs 


to move as in a blast 


uir, which allows the spray to have a 
complete contact on all sides This sys- 


em has been effectively used by many 


park departments 





THE FRIEND DEEP-OIL BATH PARK TREE SPRAYER 







New Resident Illuminating 
Engineer for Northern 
California 














1HE NEW CATERPILLAR TWENTY, WITH 
CAB AND LIGHTS AS SPECIAL EQUIP- 
MENT FOR WINTER WORK 


This permits locking up for the night and 
week-end periods, completely protecting the 


machine 


Rebman Made District 
Sales Manager 


Building, V Barre, P 


New Secretary for Paving 
Brick Association 
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see pages 25 and 27 for 
up-to-the-minute lists of 
manufacturers’ litera- 


ture. 








The Tire Supreme 


for Fire Fighting 


Hold all World Records for Safety, Durability and Mileage 


Mr. V. E. Cargion, Chief at Auburn, Maine, writes ““Two 
sets of Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires on our pumpers, 
have been in constant use for four years and we have had 
absolutely no tire trouble.” Mr. E imer L. Rhoades, Chief 
at Kearney, Nebraska, reports, “On the apparatus which 
we operate there are at present two Firestone Tires 8 
years old, four 3 years old and two 6G years old.” 

A. J. Mortemer of McBrides, Mich., has to date re- 
ceived 51,000 miles from a set of Firestone Gum-Dipped 
Tires on his truck. For seventeen months these tires 
have been every day on a milk route, carrying two and 
three ton loads. 

“Cannon Ball” Baker, in 1927, drove a 2-ton GMC 
truck, fully loaded, from Atlantic to the Pacific—3,693 
miles in 137 hours and 36 minutes. This fastest and 
longest truck run on record was made on Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Heavy Duty Pneumatics. 

The Black Diamond Bus Line, Brownsville, Texas, re- 
port a set of Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires on a 20-pas- 


Heavy Duty Pneumatics 





THE 


AMERICAN (¢ 


For Commercial 
Cars, Trucks and Buses 


BNO 


a Te x s of G um ‘Dipped C dd Cx — 

2 Extra rubber between all plies 

3 Twin bead for greater durability and better tire 
seating 

4 Two Gum-Dipped cord breakers 

S Heat resisting cushion stock of sntormatate stiff 
= ss, interlocking cord breaker, two outer plies, 

and care ro ss 
be E aioe te avy, tough tread, unifc rmiy distributed 
and tapered down to form sidewal 
7 He »vy inside layer of tough heat re sation subitee r 








ai 


senger bus, ran over 83,000 miles. The Parmelee Com- 
pany of Chicago since 1924 have obtained the remark- 
able average of better than 35,000 miles from Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires on all vehicles in their passenger 
and baggage transfer fleets. 


These records talk straight BUSINESS to the man 
who carries the responsibility for fire protection in 
his community. 


PERFORMANCE—that’s the thing!—not mere 
claims or promises. Tire buyers are entitled to the cold, 
hard facts, and Firestone Tires are delivering them in 
safety and mileage never before approached in the his- 
tory of tire building. 





Whatever your operating conditions, Firestone has 
built the tire to give the most economical and satisfactory 
service. The FACTS are before every tire buyer—the 
element of gamble has been eliminated. When you buy 
Firestone Tires, you KNOW that you are buying 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. 


Bornes SBowrtord, 





Yes—we should like you to mention Tue American City. 
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DUMPING THE HOUSEHOLDER’S‘REFUSE CAN INTO THE RECEIVING TROUGH series of round trips up and down w 
OF THE COLECTO TRUCK out recourse to reverse gears and 1 


An Improved Garbage and Ash 
Collection Truck 

In collecting garbage, ashes and refusé 
there is no longer any excuse for scatter- 
ing remnants and diffusing odors through- 
out the streets of the city. Unsanitary 
methods of garbage collection endanger 
the health and welfare of the whole com- 
munity, spreading disease, and sprinkling 
dust and ashes in every home. Since 
cleanliness is the basic requirement of san- 
itation, B. Nicoll & Co., general sales 
agents for the Collection Equipment Cor- 
poration, 292 Madison Avenue, New 
York, have developed the Colecto truck, 
which can be loaded and dumped by one 
man and which prevents any nuisance, be- 
cause of its special type of construction 

The truck is built either with a 10-cubic- 
yard or a 15-cubic-yard body made of No. 
10 gage steel. Refuse is loaded into a 10- 
foot bucket which is 20 inches high in 


~ “- as 


THE NEW COLLECTO TRUCK DUMPING 
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front and 27 inches high in the rear and 
22 inches wide. The bucket is raised by 
two cables at either end, equipped with 
equalizers, and runs on two tracks. It is 
raised by simply throwing a lever clos 

the forward end of the bucket 

bucket is then raised quickly to dum 


| wl 
K, WI 





position at the top ol the 

ushes back a steel apron and permit 
refuse to fall into the body of the tr 
When the bucket again drops to loadir 
position, the apron swings forward 
tightly closes the truck, preventing 
escape of odors and dust 

The driving mechani m tor dumping 
bucket consists of a power take-off lo« 
usually on the left side of the truck tr 
mission The lever in the cab makes 
convenient for the operator to push 
or out of gear. By means of a chain and 
sprot ket this operates a horizontal sl 
which extends back to a universal 


just ahead of a small gear-box locat: 
near the body end This arrange I 
mits the bucket to make a contin 











ITS LOAD, CONTROLLED 








SUBURBAN ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN MILWAUKEE, WIS., WITH A MUDEi- DH TRACK- 
SON MC CORMICK-DEERING TRACTOR AND A ROME 10-FOOT GRADER 


point in its travels it is only necessary 
throw the lever mentioned above 

For dumping, a hydraulic or mechani- 
cal underbody hoist is used with the power 
take-off on the right-hand side of the 
chassis, which elevates the body to a 





dumping angle of 45 degrees 


Lewis Made Resident Manager of 
Cleveland Office 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., has an- 
nounced the appointment of A. W. Lewis 
as acting resident manager in charge of 
the Cleveland works and Cleveland sales 
office of that 


Houston and Albany Get 
New Stadiums 


The Stadium Co ngin 201 Mer- 
cer Building, Syracuse, N. \ hick e- 
cializes in stadiums, athletic fields, and 
baseball parks with a service of consulta- 


. tions, investigations, reports and desig! 
&sy rae) } has recently completed the constructiol 
ENTIRELY FROM two new stadiums, one t Al iny ‘\ I 








THE DRIVER’S SEAT nd the f t & on, Texas 
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ln the 
rougn ... 
or on the 
fairway 





In the rough going of the municipal 
trash-dump or on the delicate green 
lawn of park or fairway,Caterpillar” 


Tractors are equally at home. 


... a hundred other places, too, the 
“Caterpillar” will contrive to fill the 
power needs of city management .. . 


better, quicker, cheaper. 


SIXTY THIRTY TWENTY 2-TON 
$4600 $2650 $2175 $1675 
F.O. B. SAN LEANDRO OR PEORIA F.O.B, PEORIA 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S. A. 
Sales Offices and Factories: 
Peoria, Illinois San Leandro, California 
Distributing Warebouse: Albany, N. Y. 
New York Office: $0 Church Street 
Successor to 


BEST C. L. Best The Holt Manufac- HOLT 


Tractor Co. turing Company 


CALERPILAR 


Yes—we should like you to mention Tue American Ciry. 
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HICKORY LOGS CUT TO ELIMINATE KNOTS—THE FIRST STEP IN MAKING 
HUNTSVILLE HICKORY BROOM FIBER 


Making Hickory Fiber for Street 
Sweeper Brooms 

The care in selection and manufacture 
of Huntsville hickory for motor pick-up 
sweepers, is interesting. The Huntsville 
Fiber and Veneer Works, Huntsville, Ala.., 
secures its raw material from the Cum- 
berland Mountains along the Tennessee 
River. American shellbark hickory is 
selected from the stumpage available clos 
to the mill. The logs are received at the 
mill and cut into blocks of the proper 
length. All the rougher parts of the logs 
are eliminated and all blocks containing 
knotty sections are rejected. 

The best wood goes to the boiling vat. 
where a special process renders it fit for 
The logs are then 
barked and placed in a rotary-cut veneer- 
which turns out the long 
sheets of veneer cut to the uniform 1/25- 
inch thickness 

The veneer is inspected and any defec- 


the subsequent steps 


ing machine 


tive parts are torn out, where the grain 
may be wrong or where knots appear that 
were missed in the first inspection of the 
blocks. The veneer is then re ady for thé 
chopper table, 
deep are cut to the proper width under a 
vertical knife 
The material is now in the form of fiber 

each piece 26 inches long, %4-inch wid 

and 1/25-inch thick. The material then 
goes to the shake room and drying room 
In the shake final and most 
rigorous inspection takes place. The fiber 
is received there on racks direct from the 
chopper table. Specially trained em- 
ployees take up small bundles in their 
hands, grasping each bundle firmly at on 
end and shaking it vigorously. Then, 
grasping the other end, they repeat the 
process. Weak splints or those containing 
the slightest flaws which may have escaped 
the previous inspections break quickly 
under this treatment and are discarded 
Each bundle is then beaten vigorously 
against the employee’s knee or against the 
floor. Again the bundles are opened and 


where piles 3% to 5 inches 


room the 


any short or broken pieces removed, until 
only perfect, full-length fibers remains to 
pass through the final process 

The final drying process takes place in 
a specially prepared shed. Only natural 
air is water is allowed to 
reach the wood during this process. Thus, 
the strength and resiliency of the natural 
hickory are preserved. Artificial drying 
steel-like 
which is so important a factor in sweep- 
ing heavy refuse cleanly onto the elevator 
of a motor pick-up sweeper. 


used and no 


would endanger the springiness 


This natural drying is the final process 
of manufacture. When it 
the fiber is packed in 500-pound bales, 
stenciled and made re¢ idy for shij ment. 

The element 
the expense of manufacturing 1s not the 


18 com} le Le d 


which contributes most to 


raw material or labor, as is generally the 
business, but the tre- 
the repeated 


Case in such i 


involved by 


mendous waste 










Even from selected stumpage, 1,000 feet 





logs, weighing approximately 15,000 
inds, under the Huntsville process will 
ee \ 000 pounds i table 


Glass Covers for Sludge 


Drying Beds 


Glass cover re erected over sewag 
dge drying beds at least fifteen years 
go. Many of these early attempts ended 
n only partial success. This was due to 


the fact that the engineer attempted 
design the glass cover himself rather tl] 


with firms experienced in this 


line of work. The result was that t 

roofs often were too flat, that the steel 
work was improperly designed, and not 
sufficient allowance was made for expan- 
sion and contraction, also that the glass 
was improperly set. The result was an 


extremely high upkeep, due principally 
glass bre akage. 

From the construction standpoint, there 
re four major requirements to be met in 
First, they should 
so that no need- 
will reduce the activity of the 
sun and light. Second, it should be made 
of material that will best withstand the 
destructiveness of alternate excessive mois 
ture and stewing heat. Third, the ground 
base should from columns as 
possible so as not to interfere with the 
Fourth, the con- 


sufficient stress and 


sludge -be d glass-ove rs 
be as light as possible, 


less shade 


be as free 


passage ol sludgs 
ild have 


withstand the 


cars 
struction sho 
strength to strains of un 
usual winds and snow loads 

structures of this 
the Lord & Burnham 
Building, New York Many 
tures cover an acre of space 
50 to 80 feet in width and 


Thousands of 
have been bult by 
Co., Graybar 


type 


f 


ol the Se struc 


ind vary trom 


to 1,000 feet in length 

Probably mrst glass-over lor sludg: 
beds erected Dy} n experienced ulder of 
glass houses was the one at Boonton, N 


J., designed by Clyde Potts, consulting 





THE ‘‘SHAKE’’ ROOM—THE FINAL TEST FOR GOOD PIBER FOR MOTOR-DRIVEN 
STREET CLEANER BROOMS 
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Building and Maintainin 






RACKSON equipped 

McCormick eschas 
tractors build and maintain 
better roads at lower cost by 
delivering to their owners a 
greater measure of perform- 
ance, quality, value and 
long life. 


They provide ample power, 
sure-footed traction and an 
adaptability that is proved by 
continuous, unstinted, willing 
service... . pulling stumps, 
clearing fields, hauling, plow- 


SIS CLINTON ST. 


you t 


Better roa 


mentior 


N 
pl Loner Cost 





ing, scarifying, excavating, 
grading, etc., and by keeping 
roads and streets open 
throughout the winter. 


The combined advantages 
found in Trackson McCor- 
mick-Deerings, together with 
their moderate initial cost 
and low operating costs, make 
them the most practical ‘‘all 
purpose’”’ crawler tractors. 


Write for folder DH today, it will give 
you complete information on this 
remarkable Master Crawler Tractor ! 


Pessoa Compa 


FULL CRAWLERS AND TRACTOR npan 


MILWAUKEE , WIS. 


Tne American City. 
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GLASS-COVERED SLUDGE BEDS IN PORT WASHINGTON, L. I. 





Photograph taken from sidewalk of one of the principal streets of the town 


engineer, New York. This was a single 
span 80 feet in width by 150 feet in length, 
ind was erected about five years ago 
Numerous other engineers who had con- 
te mplated the 
means of speeding up the drying of sludge 
ind protecting it from rain which would 
retard the drying process soon followed 
Mr. Potts’ example, with the result that 
in the period between 1925 and the pres- 
ent time there have been a considerabl 
number of these covers built by the Lord 
& Burnham Co. throughout the United 
States. The largest project in the United 
States is one now being erected for Day- 
ton, Ohio, on which there are eleven 
glass covers, each 61 feet wide by 164 feet 
long, covering a total area close to 10,000 
square feet. 


use of these covers as a 


There is really only one advantage in 
the use of glass covers and that is that 
through their use one can secure more 
efficient drying of sludge. Not only will 
sludge dry faster under a glass cover 
because of the higher temperature main- 
tained under the glass, but also because 
of the fact that the glass cover protects it 
from rain and from freezing. With an 
ordinary open sludge bed in the vicinity 
of New York City, one could reasonably 
expect to obtain about six dryings a year, 
while with the same bed glass-covered, 
twenty dryings per year could easily be 
obtained. 

If property values are high or space is 
limited, considerable saving can often be 
made in a plant by the use of glass-cov- 
ered beds. As a rule, a glass-covered bed 


will cost less than an open bed three times 


the size 
what, de 


Of course, this will vary .some- 
pending on the 


drainag 


re ind the 


gardless of weather « 


are overloaded 
stantly 
odors escaping from the plant. At ab 
the time in the 
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onditions. In a plant 


having open beds the sludge is seldom, if 
ever, drawn during the 
the 
with the result that by the time good di 
ing weather 


winter months in 
the United 


northern part of States 


arrives in the spring, the tanks 


and operators ar¢ ol 


receiving complaints becauss 
spring when sludge 
ing drawn—and that is the latter part of 
April and the first part of May—there is 


is be- 


usually considerable rain, and drying is 
frequently very slow and unsatisfactory 
All of this can be eliminated by the use 
ol glass-covered beds Covered beds are 


where an existing 
additional 
the exist- 


a decided advantage 
plant must bs 


ground is 


and 
tilable, for if 


enlarged 
not ay 




















A HARLEY-DAVIDSON PACKAGE TRUCK PURCHASED BY HAMILTON COUNTY, OHIO, 
FOR TRANSPORTING DOGS TO THE POUND 





cost of sand and gravel on the particular 


job. 


With covered beds the efficiency of the 
whole plant is increased tremendously be- 
drawn from the 


cause the sludge 


tanks 


it 








the 


may 


option 


be 


of 


the 


ope rator., re- 


ing bed is glassed over, its efficiency will 
Increased approximately 
This will mean that it 
to enlarge the rest of the plant three times 
without enlarging the actual the 
open sludge drying bed, provided it is cov- 


ered that 


be three times 


will be possibk 


irea ol 


with glass time 

There is no doubt that glass-enclosed 
beds reduce the odor from the sewags 
posal plant in so far as the sludge dr 
beds are concerned If 


screener 


Memphis Office for Anderson 
Engine & Foundry Co.— 
Diesel Producer 

The Anderson 
Anderson, Ind., has announced thi 
ing of a new office at 1829 Exchange B 
ing, Memphis, Tenn 
tales branch 
tained. will give a very 


uld- 
where a complete 
and service will be m 
This office 


plete coverage of the South in connection 


imn- 


com- 








GLASS COVER OVER SLUDGE DRYING BEDS OF THE NORTHERN 
PLANT IN BERGEN COUNTY, N. J. 
Single roof measures 65 x 125 feet 





with the company’s sales and 
branches in New Orleans and Welsh. La : 


Dallas Fla 


service 


Texas, and Tampa 
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THE “GOOD ROADS” MOTOR GRADER 


“Equipped with “Good Roads” V Snow 
Plow, ahead of front wheels—scarifer 
for ice breaking—blade for side removal 
—Its in service winter and summer.” 





Illustrating “Good Roads” Motor Grader, with scarifier and powered with McCormick-Deering 
10-20 Tractor—Rubber-tired wheels. 


——“GOOD ROADS” MOTOR GRADERS— 


are powered with 


CATERPILLAR-2 Ton—CLETRAC-Model 20-K 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
(With Wheels or Bates Crawlers) 


Steel Cab with Curtains—10 point Scarifier. 

Blade lengths; 8, 10, 12, 14 or 16 ft. 

Alemite pressure lubrication; Gears are enclosed in oil bath. 
Ball thrust bearings insure ease in operating blade. INumerous 


other features. Phone, wire, or write for complete detailed 
information to 


THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


WATERTOWN, MASS. 


CHICAGO 
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GRADATION OF FLINT-LIKE SAND FROM 
NEW JERSEY DEPOSIT 
A New Source of Filter Sands 
q 
The accompanying illustration shows the 
close grading of six sizes of filter sands 
or filter flints taken from a newly uncov- 
ered deposit in southern New Jersey. In 
smoothness and roundness, the grains re- 
semble marbles of different diameters. lh 
hardness, they will withstand abrasion and 
} 


wear for a very long period of time be- 
cause of the fact that grain is 
piece of pure flint. 

The illustration also serves to give al 


each 





idea of a cross-section of a filter bed i 
which these filter flints are used. Since 


all of the grains are 
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€ ach laver 


roundness, 


in smoothness and 4 Back-Water Sewer Valve 


presents a series of larger openings be- for House Lines 
tween grains as the diameters of the 1 ] 
1 An open-seat back-water sewer Valve 
grains increase In other words, there 
“ ecomme nded ior ill house sewet! lines 
are uniformly large openings in the bot- rer 
especially where there is danger of back 


tom layer, and smaller as the top is ap- 


proached. The liquid, being filtered, there- nef setag 


has been de 


vater due to excessive rain 


ofl 


nadequate 


fore percolates through the bed at in oe 
even rate of flow These rounded filter eloped by the Josam Manufacturing Co 
flints are preferable to angular grained 
sand, the tendency of which is to pack 
tight and form a partial barrier to the 
flow of the water in a rapid sand filtration 
plant. 
At the site of this deposit of flint sand 
George F. Pettinos, 1206 Locust Street 
Philadelphia Pa., has erected a plant for 
washing and classifying the filter flint: 
with great accuracy. The result is a grad 
ing for effective size and coefficient of uni- 
formity which will meet the most exact- 





ing specifications for water filtration I lant 
The plant itself is unique In 
its method of exact sizing many different 


THE JOSAM 
SEWER VALVE WITH CAST 
CLEAN-OUT 


service OPEN-SEAT BACK-WATER 


IRON BOLTED 


diameters of flints at the same time this 
plant sets an example of efficiency which 4999 Euclid Building. Cleveland. Ohio 
is of interest to water filtration engineers. and is known as its Series 1100. This 
The plant has a capacity of 20 cars of valve is mad with a east iron bolted 
filter flint sand per day, either wet or ¢lean-out or a cast brass threaded clean 
dry, washed, and screened to meet any ot This is also helpful in the 
specifications. segregation of flood conditior trunk- 
ne sewers nfining the bacl vater to 
Sprayers for Park Department sections | manholes 
Service - 
The body is heavy cast I ipanned 
The cost of adequate spraying equipment ind has a bronze flap check or dise on 
for any city, large or small, is insignificant bronze compound-acting double-fulerum 
when compared to the enormous losses that bearings. The disc is free to revolve. in- 
can result from neglect of shade trees suring tight closing against the brass seat 
golf courses, landscapes and playgrounds. Under normal conditions the dise is open 
Every city should have a complete bat- about 34-inch, which permits continuous 
tery of sprayers—a suitable, appropriate flow. The bearings also allow the dise to 


outfit for each different class of work swing wide open to the full extent of the 


; - pipe area, so that there is no retarding of 

“ag agg a Co., ara the flow. As the flow is reduced, the dis 

son, Mich., has developed a comp ete drops, and the instant the slightest back 

line of large and small capacity high- flow takes place it will seat tightly and 
pressure lighter-weight sprayers The £rmlv 


average weight of 200-gallon tank spray- 
ers mounted on a truck is 2,000 pounds 
but the Hardie 200-gallon 
discharge capacity of 20 gallons per min- 
ute at 350 to 450 pounds pressure 
180 pounds 


In addition to these features, that part 
of the valve body directly beyond the dis 
is offset 144 inches below the valve-seat. 
which precludes the possibility of fouling 
the valve 


sprayer with 


weighs 


only 























A CATERPILLAR SIXTY OWNED BY THE CITY OF LONG BEACH, CALIP., PULLING A 
24-DISC HARROW TEARING UP DIRT STREETS BEFORE PAVING 
The tractor is pulling up a 16 per cent grade 
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Solvay Treated Road 
in Michigan 








LAYS DUST a 


Without Tete Dri 
Extra Cost 


Solvay Calcium Chloride lays dust perfectly. At the same time its beneficial ac- 
tion in binding road surfaces is so effective that in many instances it has saved the 
cost of its application in the cost of gravel and other surface replacement material. 
It produces a smooth, compact riding surface. 


Its use on public and private driveways, in parks, cemeteries, country clubs and 
large estates has been widely recommended. On race tracks, state and municipal 
highways, tennis courts, ball parks, playgrounds and the like, it has been found 
invaluable for keeping surfaces in good shape and keeping down the dust. 


Ordinary labor can spread Solvay Calcium Chloride quickly and easily; and 
without any expensive apparatus. Solvay is odorless and harmless, does not stain 
or track, nor injure automobile tires. It also prevents the growth of weeds. 


There is no need to close roads while they are being treated with Solvay Calcium 
Chloride. 


Write for Booklet 1056 


SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


Flake 77%—80% 


Manufactured under U. S. Patents No. 1,527,121 and No. 1,592,971 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solway Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York City 
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